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NOTICE, 


THE Souruern. 


| the year 1878, there being enough material of Dr. Bledsoe’s 
to fill the number of pages usually supplied by him to each 


' issue. 


During the year that portion of his latest work— 7y%e 


Christian Cosmos—which was complete at the time of his 


death, will be published, making, it is estimated, about two 


' 
hundged pages. Each chapter of this work,— a work comple- 


mentary to the Zheodicy,—is a finished essay, which, after 


being carefully written and copied for the press, .w 


as revised 
by himself, 


,SPECIAL NOTICE. 


"Applications are daily received for a liken 
Bledsoe. 


we 


ess of Dr. 


pplications are 


» it is proposed to have a large 
photo-lithograph made from an excellent photograph now in 
existence. 


If a sufficient number of these a 


made to cover the expense 


The lithograph will be 13x10 inches, exclusive 
of margin, in Hoen’s best style; 


the price, including mounting 
and mailing, not to exceed, to subscribers to Tur SouTHERN 
‘Review, $1.50. If orders come in 


be issued in July, 1878 
? sonn as possible. 


in time, the lithograph will 


Please send in ‘applications 4s 





Review will be regularly issued during 


’ 
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its special ficld. It has never failed to receive the warmest support of the best men of the country, and has 


met with constantly increasing success. 


A WEEELY MaGaZInNe, of sixty-four pages, Tue Lrvine AGE gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It ag te in an inex. 


pensive form, considering its great amount of matter. with freshness, owing to its wee’ 


ly issue, and with a 


satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
During the coming year, the productions of 


TELS IEADING FOREIGN AUTEORS 
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every department of Knowledge and Progress. 
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most convenient means of keeping abreast with the pro- 
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ever be improved upon.”— North American, Philadelphia. 

"In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
gyon all subjects ready to our hand... . Throngh its 

ges alone it is possible to be as thoroughly well in- 

formed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
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“ Cannot be matched bv any other periodical.” — Zpts- 
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ble, but necessary and indispensable.’ — Boston Journal. 
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no other known wavy of getting so much good reading for 
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what it proposes to do, —to give all that the very ablest of 
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history, biography, philosophy, poetry, the logy, politics 
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the best that there isin fiction."’ — The In’erior. Chicago. 

* Every weekly number of The Living Age now-a-days 
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Mobile Register. 

** Phere is no magazine published that gives so general 
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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


No. XLVI. 
APRIL, 1878. 


Art. I.—The Christian Cosmos'; or, System of the Spiritual 
Universe. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL. D.; Author of 
‘Examination of Edwards on the Will’; ‘A Theodicy, or 
Vindication of the Divine Glory’; ‘ Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics’; &e., &e. 


CHAPTER V. 


It is the leading idea of this work, as has already been stated, 
that ‘ Virtue or holiness cannot be produced in the breast of a 
moral agent by the direct application of force’ (Chap. III.) 
Or, in other words, that a necessitated holiness, or virtue, is a 
contradiction in terms, an impossible and contradictious conceit, 
which God cannot think, much less attempt to embody in his 
creation. But it is this very conceit which has led men in all 
ages to believe, that ‘conversion is certainly in the power of 


1In fulfilment of the promise made at the beginning of the year, the fol- 
lowing sections of The Christian Cosmos are printed in due order. Unfore- 
seen difficulties have arisen in regard to the publication of this unfinished 
work of Dr. Bledsoe’s. A careful examination of the MS. left by him, and 
a comparison of it with some of the early numbers of THE SouTHERN 
REvIEw, published prior to our associate editorship, briug to light the 
fact that two of the sections, essential to the continuity of the argument, 
have already been published (Oct. 1871 and Jan. 1872). We at first pro- 
posed to omit these sections, giving references to the articles. But upon 
consulting our subscription list, and finding the great number of changes 
since that date, we have decided to republish these sections for the benefit 
of the very large majority of our present subscribers, craving the indulgence 
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God ’, without our consent ; and so, if he chose, he could make 
us all holy and happy by the mere word of his power. This 
seeming truism, that ‘Conversion is certainly in the power of God’ 
alone, has been the source of infinite darkness and perplexity, 
which can be cleared away, and the glorious light of truth sub- 
stituted in its place, by means of the seeming paradoz, that no 
one power alone, not even the omnipotence of God, can work the 
conversion of souls. The great error, then, which we combat 
lies concealed under the apparent truism, that ‘conversion is in 
the power of God’, without the voluntary codperation of the 
soul converted. 

But is thisan error? It certainly seems, at first view, perfectly 
evident, that if God is omnipotent, as no doubt he is, he might 
easily convert and save the souls of all men. But is this seeming 
truth a real one? Incredible as the paradox may seem, at first 
view, we venture to aflirm, and we hope to demonstrate, that 
omnipotence itself cannot convert and save the soul without its 
own voluntary consent and active codperation. This paradox 
seems, at first view, not only incredible, but impious; and, there- 
fore, it is that its rejection has so long bound the minds of men 
in chains of error and in dens of darkness, It is just because 
they have so long yielded to the appearance of self-evident truth, 
and shrunk from the appearance of paradox, that the minds of 
men have failed to see the infinite glory of God, except as ii is 
usually seen — broken, disfigured and darkened — through the 
manifold contradictions of their discordant systems. Those sys- 
tems have shown us that glory, not as seen face to face, but only 
as seen through an uneven ‘glass darkly’. : 

This charge against the weakness, or the miscarriage, of the 
human mind, may seem to imply a want of reverence for the 
great thinkers of past ages, who have devoted their powers to 
the study of theology. If so, we appeal in our defence, to the 
wonderful history of that wonderful thing, the human mind. 
Precisely the same thing has happened to it, and from precisely 


of the comparatively small number who will in the present issue find 
some old material. About half Art. I. has already appeared ; the other half 
is new. We will not have to ask the indulgence of our readers after this 
issue, as the remainder of the material, which will be published in July 
and October, 1878, is entirely new.—Eb. 
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the same source, in the study of astronomy, as that which we 
have ascribed to it in the study of theology; that is, its mis- 
carriage has been as great, and as long-continued, if not as 
deplorable, in regard to the perfectly harmonious and sublime 
system of the material universe, as that which we have ascribed 
to it in regard to the equally harmonious and sublime system of 
the spiritual universe. And this miscarriage has, moreover, 
resulted from precisely the same source in the one case as in the 
other: it has resulted, namely, from a too great reliance on that 
which, at first view, appeared unquestionably true, and the con- 
sequent rejection, or the oversight, of that which seemed strange, 
paradoxical and incredible. In both cases alike, error, under the 
guise of self-evident truth, has bound the human mind in the 
chains of unsuspected delusion, and led it astray from those 
great, glorious and all-harmonizing truths, which have, all the 
while, existed under the guise of self-evident error. Behind the 
appearance of truth, has God concealed, for long, long centuries, 
the golden secret of the material universe, leaving his rational 
creatures to wander amid shadows and darkness, discords and 
doubts, ere the day-spring from on high was permitted to appear. 
But he did not so conceal it that it might not be searched out by 
those great kings of thought—a Copernicus, a Kepler, a Galileo, 
and a Newton. As these great thinkers, one after the other, 
ground to atoms, with inexorable logic, the false appearances of 
truth which had deceived all former ages, and established in 
their place seemingly strange and incredible paradoxes, new eras 
of light dawned on the darkness of astronomy, and continued to 
spread in all directions, until in the end the unity, order, harmony, 
and awful beauty of the Cosmos rose in full-orbed glory on an 
astonished world. 

What could be more perfectly evident, at first view, than the 
apparent truth, that the earth is the centre of the universe, 
around which the sun, moon and stars revolve? Yet this 
apparent truth, so clear in itself, was full of uncertainty, dark- 
ness, and confusion in its consequences. For more than two 
thousand years, indeed, it obscured the mechanism of the 
heavens with enigmas dark as night, and clouded its glory with 
difficulties as inexplicable as the Sphinx riddle. No one but an 
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accomplished mathematician could, after the study of years, begin 
to conceive the complications and contradictions which, in the 
course of tine, owed from the single assumptioa that the earth 
is the centre of the celestial motions. 

Again, what could appear more evident, at first view, than 
the doctrine of Plato, that all the heavenly bodies revolve in 
perfect circles? Yet this dogma, seemingly so obvious to the 
senses, did not accord with the phenomena of the heavenly 
motions, when closely observed. On the contrary, the attempt 
to bring those phenomena into harmony with that fundamental 
assumption, or dogma, confounded, for more than two thousand 
years, all the most gigantic efforts of the human mind to dis- 
cover the order and beauty of the celestial motions and mechan- 
ism. The beautiful book of the heavens became more and more 
scribbled over with human inventions — with circles turning on 
circles, with cycles and epicycles, with hypocycles and centrepi- 
cycles, which had no existence except in the imagination of the 
astronomer — until all its beauty was blurred and blackened. 
Kepler tried no less than seventeen different hypotheses, and 
spent no less than twenty years of his life in severe labor, in 
order to introduce something like the order and light of truth 
into the old astronomy. But it was all in vain. The old notion, 
said he, that the heavenly bodies revolve in circles, which seemed 
so agreeable to metaphysics and ihe senses, and which was uni- 
versally received among philosophers and astronomers, was the 
great ‘thief of my time’. But, at last, he began to suspect this 
old notion, this thief of his time, this grand deceiver of the 
human race, which had so long reigned, with despotic sway, 
under the guise of an unquestioned and unquestionable truth. 
His doubt dispelled a thousand difficulties. To use his own 
words, the idea that the planetary worlds revolve, not in circles, 
but in ellipses, raised him ‘as out of a sleep’, and gave him 
‘a new light’. It did, indeed, raise not only Kepler, but the 
human mind itself, out of the sleep of all past ages, as well as 
give a new light to all the future ages of eternity. It led, with 
less Jabor than he had expended on the old notion, to the dis- 
covery of the three sublime and beautiful laws, which earned 
for the great discoverer the proud title of ‘the legislator of the 
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skies’. Hail to thee, O mighty son of genius! thou child-like, 
thou god-like Kepler! We would not give a button for the 
man who, without tears of sympathetic admiration and delight, 
can read the glad Eureka which bursts from his mighty soul, as 
the glory of God bursts upon his enraptured vision. ‘ Nothing 
holds me ’, he cries, ‘ I will indulge my sacred fury. For I have 
stolen the golden vase of the Egyptians, to build up for my God 
a tabernacle far away from the confines of Egypt. The die is 
cast, the book is written, to be read either now, or by posterity, 
I care not which. I can afford to wait a century for a reader, 
since God himself has waited six thousand years for an 
observer ’. 

These illustrations are sufficient for our present purpose. They 
show that the grand eras of light and glory, in the most sublime 
of all the physical sciences, originated in the rejection of an ap- 
parent truism as false, and the recognition of an dpparent false- 
hood as true. It is, then, no disparagement of the powers of the 
human mind to suppose that, in the study of the system of the 
spiritual universe, it has, in like manner, been misled by the 
influence of an apparent truism, and plunged into an abyss of 
darkness, from which the labor of centuries has failed to deliver 
it, by bringing to light, once for all, the all-irradiating power of 
some apparent falsehood. That such a thing may happen, we 
have abundantly seen; and that it has actually happened, in re- 
gard to the universe of mind as well as in regard to the universe 
of matter, we shall now proceed to demonstrate. : 

The apparent truism, which we reject, is the assertion that 
God could, if he would, easily convert and save the souls of all 
men by the mere word of his power. This assertion has always 
been, as M. Bayle says, admitted by ‘all divines’. It is no 
longer admitted. ‘Though it has, at first view, seemed so clearly 
and unquestionably true that it has never been examined ; yet, 
upon a close and searching scrutiny, it will be found to be as 
false in itself as it is full of darkness in its consequences. The 
rejection of this old notion, this fatal error in the guise of self- 
evident truth, will raise us as out of a sleep, and give us a new 
light respecting the attributes of God and the moral system of 
the universe. It will enable us, as we hope to show, to solve in 
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a perfectly clear and satisfactory manner, the great problems of 
the spiritual universe, at which past centuries have labored in 
vain ; introducing order where there was confusion, harmony 
where there was discord, light where there was darkness, and 
beauty where there was deformity. Let us see whether, by the 
grace of God, it may not be made to do all this, or whether the 
performance will be as mean as the promise is magnificent. 

In the first place, then, the apparent truism that God could, if 
he would, easily convert and save the souls of all men, by the 
mere word of his power, is false in itself. Doubtless it seems 
impious, at first view, to deny this hoary and venerable truism ; 
and this is, perhaps, the chief reason why it has been so long 
embraced without suspicion and without examination. But if 
closely scrutinized and closely examined, it will be found to be, 
not only false in itself, but also fraught with infinite darkness 
and detriment to the science of theology. ‘All things are pos- 
sible with God’. Hence, literally speaking, it is improper to 
say, that God cannot do any thing; that is, any thing which is 
possible in itself, or conceivable by the mind. 

It is conceded, however, by all theologians, and by all think- 
ing men, that ‘God cannot work contradictions’. He cannot 
make two and two equal to five. He cannot make a foot-measure 
with only one end to it; nor can he cause a thing to be and not 
to be, at one and the same time. He cannot make a circle coin- 
cide with a square, or a square with a triangle. He cannot do 
such things, not because his power is less than infinite, but because 
such things, or rather such inconceivable nothings, are not the 
objects of power. Omniscience cannot think them, much less can 
omnipotence do them. Indeed, if God should attempt to do 
such things, to realize such inherent and immutable absurdities, 
he would proclaim, not his infinite wisdom and power, but only 
his weakness and folly. It is the glory of the divine omnipo- 
tencé, that it always works within a sphere of light and love, 
without the least tendency to break over into the outer dark- 
ness of impossible conceits, the region of contradictions, or in- 
herent absurdities. Power, from its very nature, is confined to 
the accomplishment of such things as are possible, or imply no 
contradiction. Hence it is not within the province or domain of 
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almighty power itself to break up and confound the immutable 
foundations of reason and truth. God possesses no such miser- 
able power, no such horribly distorted attribute, no such incon- 
ceivably monstrous imperfection and deformity of nature, as 
would enable him to embody absurdities and contradictions in 
actual existence, or even to conceive so weak a design. ‘God 
cannot lie’, even in thought, much less can he embody a lie in 
his creation. 

All theologians, and all thinking men, we repeat, concede that 
God cannot work contradictions. But if he should convert the 
soul by his power, or compel its obedience, this would be to 
work a contradiction. For a compelled obedience is evidently 
no obedience at all. A necessitated holiness, or virtue, is a con- 
tradiction in terms as plain and palpable, if closely examined, as 
the proposition that two and two are equal to five, or five hundred, 
In other words, the production of real virtue, or holiness, in the 
breast of a moral agent by any extraneous power whatever, is 
one of those impossible conceits, those inherent absurdities, which 
lie beyond the sphere of light in which the divine omnipotence 
works, and has no existence except in the darkness of a distracted 
brain, or in the dim region of error in which the real nature of 
virtue or holiness has never been seen. It is absurd, we say, to 
suppose that the will of moral agents can be governed and con- 
trolled in any other way than by moral means. All physical 
power is here out of the question. God can no more govern the 
wills of men by physical power than he could govern the planets 
by the ten commandments. By physical power, in connection 
with infinite wisdom and goodness, a moral agent may be created 
and endowed with all the attributes of such an agent. By 
physical power, a moral agent may be caused to glow with a 
feeling of love, and armed with an uncommon energy of will; 
but such effects, though produced by the power of God, are not 
the virtue of the moral agent in whom they are produced. ‘This 
consists, not in the possession of moral powers or attributes, but 
in the free, voluntary, and obedient exercise of such powers, 
Hence, if infinite wisdom, and power, and goodness, should muster 
all the means and appliances in the universe, and bring them to 
bear, with united energy, on a single will, the effect produced 
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would not be the virtue of the moral agent in whom it was pro- 
duced. It would be the work of God, not the obedience of man, 
which must be free and voluntary, or not be at all. It might 
convert the man into a machine, but not the sinner into a saint. 
There is, and there can be, no such conversion without the free 
and voluntary coéperation of the created will itself. 

The truth of this principle is indirectly, but clearly, recognized 
by Christ himself. Does he say, ‘I am able to save unto the 
uttermost’, all men? No. Hesays no such thing. He only 
says, on the contrary, ‘1 am able to save unto the uttermost, all 
such as come unto me’. That is to say, he cannot force them to 
be saved, but he can, and will save all such as come unto him, or 
can be induced to come. It is his goodness, and not his power, 
which leads men to repentance. Hence, if they will not come 
unto him, he cannot save them. If all the glories of heaven, 
and all the terrors of hell, cannot induce them to listen to the 
voice of the Spirit pleading with them to come, then is their 
salvation impossible. For he cannot save them whether they will 
or no. ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem’, he cries, ‘how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not. Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate’. What mean these words of 
tender compassion, these tears of the Redeemer, wept over lost 
souls, if, by the mere word of his power, he might so easily have 
drawn them to his bosom and saved them from destruction? 
Are they not, indeed, words of deceit and tears of hypocrisy, if 
he might so easily have converted sinners, turning them from 
their sins to holiness of life, by one word of his divine power? 

Again, it is written, ‘ What more could have been done to my 
vineyard that I have not done in it? But, lo! when I looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes’. 
Now, who will meet this solemn challenge of the Almighty, and 
boldly give the lie to his word? Who, in other words, will 
reply, O Lord, if thou hadst only chosen, thou mightst have done 
much more to thy vineyard than thou hast done. For, if thou 
hadst only spoken the word, all had been well with thy vine- 
yard, and it had brought forth precious fruits like those in the 
Paradise of God. Is not the language of Revelation, then, the 
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merest mockery of our misery and fallen estate, if, by the mere 
word of his power, God could have made his moral vineyard 
perfect in itself, and all-glorious in its fruits? 

It is a remarkable fact, that the conversion and salvation of a 
soul is nowhere recorded as one of the miracles of Christ, or of 
his apostles. Though the grand object of his mission was the 
conversion and salvation of men, yet no one was ever converted 
and saved by an exercise of his power. Now, why was this? 
Why did he work so many miracles to that end, the conversion 
of souls, and yet never achieve that end itself, directly and at 
once, by the word of his power? The answer is easy, if we 
suppose that such. a thing is not the object of power; but it is 
utterly impossible, if, by his power, he might easily have 
wrought the conversion of the will and the salvation of the soul. 
But he made no such attempt, and achieved no such conversion, 
because it is not a real thing, but only an absurd conceit, an im- 
possible and contradictory notion, which was not within the 
province or dominion of power. Otherwise, it had, no doubt, 
been performed by the power of Christ, put forth directly for 
that purpose, a purpose for which so many stupendous miracles 
were performed by him in vain. He wept at the grave of his 
friend, and said: ‘ Lazarus, come forth; and Lazarus came forth, 
bound hand and foot’. But no such word did he ever speak 
over a dead soul, calling it forth from death to life, from a state 
of sin to one of holiness, purity, and joy. And the reason of 
this is, that such a transformation of a free agent, by mere 
power, is as impossible as it is to make two and two equal to five, 
or to invest a circle with the properties of a square, or vice versa. 
The whole Bible, indeed, proceeds on the supposition that the 
soul of man, the will of a free agent, cannot be converted by any 
extraneous power, or without its own free and voluntary co- 
operation. ‘Iam able’, says the Redeemer of the world, ‘to 
save unto the uttermost all such-as come’, or will come, ‘unto 
me’. But he nowhere claims the power to save those who will 
not come unto him. Their house is left unto them desolate ; and 
although he may, and does, weep tears of sincerest compassion 
over their irremediable loss and ruin, he makes not the absurd 
attempt to force their wills into a merely mechanical compliance 
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with the holy will of God. On the contrary, having done all 
that is possible, in the very nature of things, for their conversion 
and salvation, he calls upon them to obey or to perish. 

It is evident, then, both from reason and Revelation, that 
God neither possesses nor claims the power to convert and save 
the souls of men by an exercise or exertion of his omnipotence. 
The very conception of such a power is an inherent and over- 
whelming absurdity, which, in its consequences, filled the king- 
dom of God, the awful empire of Jehovah, with darkness, 
perplexity, and confusion. Banish that absurd conception, and 
a new era of light and glory will dawn on the science of 
theology. Banish that absurd conception, and all the stupen- 
dous clouds which have so long darkened the universe, and hung 
in dim eclipse about the throne of the Most High, will vanish 
in a flood of light infinitely more grand and beautiful than the 
material sun. Banish that absurd conception, and the dark 
enigmas, the awful problems, at which centuries have labored in 
vain, will admit of a clear, easy, and perfectly satisfactory solu- 
tion. ,Banish that absurd conception, and men may, as with one 
heart, unite in the song of the angels, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest!’ But to make this application of the new idea, or prin- 
ciple, must be reserved for another chapter, in which, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, it will be seen rising above the horizon of 
human thought like a new sun in the heavens. There is no* 
darkness in the depths, or in the heights, of theology, which it 
will not chase away ; there are no depths, and no heights, in the 
universal system of things which it will not gild with its glory, 
leaving the empyrean blue of mystery alone to set off and enhance 
the transcendent and ineffable glory of the great truths of 
religion. 

In the meantime, however, it should be korne in mind that a 
truth which, at first view, seems so incredible, and which, in its 
consequences, possesses so great a value, is not to be clearly seen 
and firmly grasped by a careless, negligent, inattentive, or indo- 
lent observer. If, on the contrary, we would make this truth 
our own, and hold it as a possession forever, we must give to it 
something of that close attention, patient thought, and protracted 
meditation which the infinite importance of the subject demands. 
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Not otherwise has any great truth, capable of effecting a perma- 
nent change or revolution in the state of human knowledge, been 
made a possession of the human mind. When Copernicus, after 
the profound meditations of forty long years, broached the idea 
that the sun, and not the earth, is the centre of the celestial 
motions of our system, he incurred the world’s ‘dread laugh’. 
But, after all, it was the world, and not Copernicus, who was the 
fool. Even Galileo, the greatest thinker then living, joined in 
the world’s laugh, and, with a view to gratify his passion for 
merriment, went to hear an itinerant lecturer discuss the theory 
of Copernicus. He went to laugh, but he came away to think 
and to meditate. And it is unnecessary to inform our readers 
that he did more than any man to establish that sublime theory 
forever in the minds of men. 

In like manner, when Kepler first proclaimed the doctrine 
that the heavenly bodies revolve, not in circles, but in ellipses, 
his theory was ridiculed by the great, unthinking world. But 
in the end his great discoveries too, triumphed over all opposi- 
tion, and they are now universally received — by a few as a 
matter of knowledge, by the great majority as a matter of faith 
only. No one at the present day, however, is so conceited in his 
ignorance as to reject the great discovery of Kepler, which, in his 
immortal work on the Harmonies of the World, is so clearly and 
‘unanswerably demonstrated. 

One more illustration and we have done. From the beginning 
of the world to the age of Galileo, the first law of motion, with- 
out which the science of astronomy could never have been per- 
fected, was concealed behind one of the natural illusions which 
are common to the human mind. It had seemed to all men in 
all ages, that if a body in motion were left to itself, it would 
gradually move more and more slowly, and finally come to a 
state of rest. It was by this natural illusion, resulting from the ap- 
parent evidence of the senses, that the first and most indispensable 
law of motion was veiled from the mind of man. But Galileo, 
with the penetrating gaze of his profoundly meditative mind, 
looked behind this veil, this natural illusion, and beheld the 
first great law of motion as it is in itself, invested with intuitive 
certainty in the light of its own self-evidence. Seeing, from the 
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nature of matter, that as it has no power to move itself, so if it 
happened to be in a state of rest, it would there remain. forever, 
unless it were put in motion by some extraneous force. Thus 
arose, in his mind, the first branch of the law of motion, as clear 
as the sun in the heavens. Again, reflecting on the nature of 
matter as purely passive, or as having no power over itself, he 
saw that if it were once set in motion by any extraneous impulse, 
it would continue to move forever, with a uniform velocity, and 
in the right line indicating the direction of the impulse, unless 
its direction should be changed, or its rate of motion altered, by 
some extraneous force. This new idea, this great fundamental 
conception, is usually called ‘the law of inertia’, because it 
results, necessarily, from the inertia of matter, or the want of 
power either to cause or modify its own motion. Though never 
seen before, this new conception became sufficiently clear in 
the great mind of Galileo to upset the past, and to introduce a 
grand era of light into the science of physics. 

In passing from the wonderful mind of Galileo into the still 
more wonderful mind of Newton, the law of inertia became a 
constituent element, a codrdinate factor, in the mechanism of 
the natural universe. Without its aid, indeed, the Principia of 
Newton, the most wonderful of all the productions of the human 
intellect, could never have been created. Without its aid, in 
other words, the most august temple ever erected by the genius 
of man to the glory of God could never have been conceived, 
much less constructed. As Plato wrote over the door of his 
academy, ‘ Let no man enter here who is ignorant of geometry ’,! 
so is it written over the portals of the temple erected by Newton 
to the glory of God, ‘ Let no man enter here who is ignorant of 
motion’. No man can, indeed, enter into the inner sanctuary 
of that august and awful temple, or enjoy the sublime privileges 
of a votary, without a clear and fixed idea of ‘ the first law of 
motion’. In like manner, no mau can enter into the still more 


1S8ir William Hamilton pronounces this celebrated inscription at the 
entrance of Plato’s academy, ‘a modern fiction’. Mr. Archer Butler, in his 
learned lectures, contests the authority of Sir William, and gives us good 
reason to believe it is not ‘a modern fiction’, but an ancient fact. But 
whether these words were inscribed over the entrance to the academy or 
not, they embody a great truth which serves the purpose of our illustration. 
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sublime system of the spiritual universe, or enjoy the excellent 
privileges of a rational worship, without a clear and fixed idea 
of the first law of action. That is to say, without a clear, pre- 
cise, and fixed idea of the nature of moral action, or holiness, 
and its relation to all extraneous power, whether human or 
divine. The law of motion, springing from the passivity of 
matter, is the key to the system of the material universe; and, 
in like manner, the law of action, growing out of the activity of 
mind, is the key to the system of the spiritual universe. Matter 
only moves as it is moved ab extra. But mind is self-active, or 
it does not act at all. Necessitated motion is the only kind of 
motion that exists in nature, or that is conceivable by the mind 
of man. But a necessitated volition is a contradiction in terms, 
It is, at one and the same time, both a fre and a forced act. It 
is, in other words, a self-active will, which, lice inert, passive 
matter, only moves as it is moved ab extra. It is the centre, 
and the sun, of all metaphysical contradictions and absurdities, 
which has darkened, and still darkens, all things in heaven and 
earth. 

But whosoever would possess this golden key to the inner 
sanctuary of the glorious temple of the spiritual universe, must 
. make it his own, by his own patient meditation. It wasa funda- 
mental maxim with Galileo, that no one man can teach another, 
‘but can only help him to teach himself. It was the same sentiment 
which led Socrates to compare himself to a midwife, who could 
not create thoughts for other men, but could only help them to 
develop and deliver their own thoughts. Hence, he eschewed 
the proud title of teacher, and assumed the humble office of mid- 
wife to the intellectual offspring of other minds. He only 
wished them to be co-workers with him, as he was with them, in 
promoting the growth and development of the germs of truth, 
which God himself had planted in their minds. 

We must all meditate, indeed, and pray without ceasing, if 
we would bring our thoughts to coincide with the thoughts of 
God, and in his light see light, instead of wandering amid the 
dark thoughts and systems of men. On no other condition can 
we ever enjoy ‘the glorious liberty of the sons of God’. 

It is the most delightful reflection which accompanies the 
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student of the mathematics, that his thoughts do, in reality, coin- 
cide with the thoughts of God. He feels, as he follows the 
laws and demonstrations of physical astronomy, that he is tread- 
ing, with adoring wonder, in the footsteps of Deity. But in the 
study of mental and moral science this sublime consolation deserts 
him. Why? Because in the study of mind, which is infinitely 
superior to the study of matter, he allows himself to become the 
sport of prejudice and passion. Because, in this most important 
study, he allows the horror of a painful suspense of judgment to 
precipitate him into all sorts of half-formed truths and precon- 
ceived notions. If, on the contrary, he would only acquire the 
habit of patient and protracted thought, which stands in fixed 
and immovable meditation, until the light of truth appears, he 
may see the glory of God reflected in the universe of mind, with 
far greater effulgence and beauty than it is in the universe of 
matter. It is for this reason that we have repeated, and shall 
continue to repeat, as well as to illustrate and prove, the great 
truth, that no mere power, however great, can turn the will 
from sin, and cause it to become holy as God is holy, without its 
own free volition and codperation. If the pious reader starts at 
this apparent paradox, and trembles as in the presence of a 
deadly heresy, he will only do as we ourselves did when it first 
occurred to our meditations. But if, in his impatience, he casts 
this apparent paradox from him, no more to be patiently con- 
sidered, we can only warn him that he has thrown away the 
golden secret of the werld, that he has lost the key to the holy 
of holies in the inner sanctuary of the great temple of Truth. 
We can only warn him, that he has despised the only clue out 
of the labyrinth of error, darkness, and confusion, in which the 
old apparent truism has involved the past, into the open light 
of God’s infinite beneficence and love. 

We can only warn him! We can also show, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, that, in the solution of problems, the new 
paradox possesses an unspeakable advantage over the old truism. 
But this trial of the two principles must be reserved for another 
chapter, in which it will be shown, as we humbly trust, that the 
old truism involves a hundred great questions relating to God 
and his Christ, in profound enigmas, as dark as night, while the 
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new paradox affords a solution of them as clear and satisfactory 
as the sun. The reader will then have an opportunity to judge 
for himself. We only beg him, in the meantime, to think for 
himself patiently, and to meditate profoundly, with a single eye 
to the love of truth and the glory of God. Otherwise, his final 
decision, whatever it may be, will be of little value to others and 
of little service to himself. 

By the treatment of this subject, in the next chapter, we shdll 
redeem the promise to illustrate the importance of the leading 
principle of this work, by an exhibition of the ‘ errors, perturba- 
tions, and wanderings up and down’, of the very greatest minds, 
through their blindness to the light and guidance of this all- 
illuminating principle, or relation between internal holiness and 
exterual power. 


NOPTON VEYAOS. 


Having, in the preceding chapters, defined the nature of holi- 
ness and sin, and shown their relation to the omnipotence of 
God, we promised to illustrate the nature and importance of this 
principle, or relation, by an exhibition of the ‘errors, perturba- 
tions, and wanderings up and down’, of the very greatest minds, 
through their blindness to the light and guidance of this all- 
illuminating truth, or relation between holiness and power. 
This promise we now proceed to redeem. If, in the first place, 
this discussion leads us into a labyrinth of human errors, or an 
abyss of darkness, it will, ultimately, we trust, conduct us into 
the bright and open light of divine providence, and show us the 
transcendent glory of the moral government of the universe. 

The truth respecting the nature of moral good, and the fixed 
relation it sustains to all the external powers of the universe, is, 
then, the great central light in the spiritual system of the world. 
_ Strike out this truth, and that system cannot be seen or realized. 
It will become, or it will remain, in our minds little better than 
a chaos of opinions, a wild and confused anarchy of conflicting 
views. But restore this truth, and order may be made to dawn, 
and the glory of God may be rendered manifest in the constitu- 
tion of the spiritual world, Without this truth, we shall enter 
the system of the world only to find ourselves amid _por- 
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tentous enigmas, lost in the most inextricable labyrinths of 
sophistry and error. But with this truth, we shall find ourselves 
in a gloriously illuminated temple, whose order, proportions, 
and perspective are worthy of the divine Architect himself. 

It is only by gradual approximations, however, that we can 
enter into this sublime view of the universe. We may be im- 
patient to break away from this lower part of the world, and 
tlre dreadful scene of things it discloses, to behold the bright and 
shining world above us; but it is only by slow and patient toil 
that such prospects are ever opened to the mind. If such labor 
be painful at first, it will become pleasant and profitable in the 
end; and, besides, the toil is only temporary, while the treasure 
is imperishable. Let us, then, consider, in the first place, the 
errors and wanderings of men in regard to the system of the 
spiritual world, before we attempt to strike out a safer or better 
path for ourselves, 

We can promise ourselves no pleasure from this survey at 
present. But if hereafter we shall be so fortunate as to find the 
truth, so as to see our way clearly, we may return to these specu- 
lations with delight. For, after Lucretius,’ Lord Bacon has 
well said: ‘It is a view of delight to stand or walk upon the 
shoreside, and to see a ship tossed with tempests upon the sea, 
or to be in a fortified tower and to see two battles join upon the 
plain ; but it is a pleasure incomparable for the mind of man.-to 
be settled, landed, and fortified in the certainty of truth ; and 
from thence to descry and behold the errors, perturbations, 
labors, wanderings up and down of other men’. In the mean- 
time this survey will furnish a negative vindication of the truth 
for which we contend, by showing the inevitable darkness and 
confusion which result from its denial and rejection. 

To render this survey as profitable as possible, we must bear 
in mind what we have already seen, namely, that it lies not 
within the nature or province of power in one moral agent to 
produce or necessitate holiness in another moral agent. Holi- 
ness, or true moral virtue, can flow in upon us from no external 
source ; it must arise from within, and be voluntary in its origin. 
Amid all that is dark and fluctuating in the world of thought, 


1The Nature of Things. Book II. 7? ‘Advancement of Learning’, p. 183. 
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this is one of the fixed limits of possibility, from which we must 
not permit our imaginations to wander, if we would not be duped 
and deceived by a thousand false illusions. This is, indeed, 
‘the fortified tower’, from which alone it is safe and pleasant 
to behold ‘the wanderings up and down of other men’. Re- 
flect upon this great truth, then, until it becomes a fixed light 
in the mind, so as to shine at all times and through all things. 
All that follows in the proposed survey, as well as in this wotk, 
is designed to aid in this meditation, and to kindle this light in 
the system of the spiritual world. 

Atheizing skeptics, such as Bayle and Hobbes, Hume and 
Laplace, have erected their batteries against the glory of God in 
the manifold disorders of the moral world. They could exclaim 
with Rousseau, ‘ What a spectacle! Where is the order that [ 
have observed? The picture of nature offers only harmony and 
proportions; that of the human race offers only confusion and 
disorder! Concert reigns among the elements, and men are in 
chaos! Animals are happy ; their king alone is miserable! O 
Wisdom, where are thy laws? O Providence, is it thus that 
thou rulest the world? I see the evil upon the earth’.’ But 
they do not seek, like Rousseau, to vindicate the character of 
God, into whose all-perfect, and all-wise world the rebellion of 
the creature has introduced so many frightful disorders. On the 
contrary, because. they could not find perfection in the world, 
they have, with Titanic audacity, concluded that there is not per- 
fection in God. 

In their reasonings on this subject, there is an element of truth 
and an element of error; and, unfortunately, it is against the 
element of truth that the theist has usually directed his assaults, 
while the elemert of error has been left untouched in the posses- 
sion of the skeptic. Hence these assaults, though conducted by 
intellects of the highest order, have recoiled upon themselves and 
the cause of God. If we mark the encounter well, we shall per- 
ceive this to be the case. 

As sin is permitted to exist, says the skeptic, and convulse the 
world with innumerable disorders, God must be either unable or 
unwilling to prevent its existence. If unable, then he is less than 


1Emile, p. 276. 
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infinitely powerful, and his omnipotence must be denied. If 
unwilling, then he is less than infinitely holy, and his purity 
must be called in question. Now, in this scheme, there is, as we 
have said, an element of truth*and an element of error. Its ele- 
ment of light is, that a Being ef infinite holiness would aim at 
the exclusion of all sin from the world, and the attainment of all 
possible good. This element of light, so glorious in itself, and, 
as we shall see, so magnificent in its consequences, the theist has 
usually doubted or openly denied. Its element of darkness is, 
that a Being of infinite power might, by an exercise of his om- 
nipotence, easily cause holiness to exist in the breast of a moral 
agent. This element of darkness the theist has never combated. 
Hence, instead of having demolished the skeptic by well directed 
blows, his weapons have rebounded from the invulnerable part 
of his false scheme. 

Only one branch of this proposition is true in relation to Plato. 
Tn his attempt to reproduce a model of the world, he rightly 
posits the end for which it was created, and boldly embraces the 
element of light, which has been rejected by so many Christian 
theists. ‘Virtue’, according to his view, ‘is to be pursued as 
the true good of the soul,’ the proper perfection of man’s nature, 
the power by which the soul fitly accomplishes its existence ’.® 
He also assumes the grand truth, which constitutes the element 
of light and power in the scheme of the skeptic, that God aims 
at the exclusion of all sin from the world, as the only view con- 
sistent with the idea of such a Being. The solecism, that God 
created the spiritual world for one end, and yet governs with 
reference to another, is not to be found in the writings of Plato, 
as it is in those of all modern theists. But if we ask, then, why 
does sin exist in the world, and why is not holiness every where 
seen in its stead? Plato is sadly at a loss for a satisfactory 
answer. For he has embraced the element of darkness, as well 
as the element of light, in the scheme of the atheist. He, too, 
supposes that God, by an exercise of his power, may necessarily 
cause virtue to exist in the will of man. ‘It seems to us’, says 
he, ‘that to whom virtue is present, it is present by a divine 
fate’. Why, then, is it not present to all men as well as to 
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some? If God seeks to secure the universal presence of virtue, 
why is its presence so limited, so partial, and so imperfect ? 
This arises, says Plato, from ‘the corrupt influence of the body 
on the soul’, as if the intractable nature of matter were too much 
for the power of the Almighty! Thus, in the system of Plato, 
the omnipotence of God suffers an eclipse, and the lofty specu- 
lation which had so happily begun, suddenly terminates in 
darkness. 

But if Plato had rejected the error of the skeptic, he could not 
have contemplated, with even tolerable success, a system or model 
of the world. That is, if he had seen the absurdity of the idea, 


‘that virtue is ever ‘present by a divine fate’, or by any other 


fate, he could not have completed his views, since God had not 
then revealed his magnificent arrangements for the regeneration 
and perfection of the world. The veil of Pagan darkness still 
rested on the system of the spiritual universe. Neither Plato, 
nor any other man, could withdraw that veil, or penetrate its 
thick obscurity. 

Aristotle rejected the error in question, and yet no system of 
the world arose under his mighty hand. He saw that virtue, 
being ‘ voluntary in its origin’, could not be ‘ present by a divine 
fate’; but he could not see by what means it is present in the 
world. On this point his views are exceedingly meagre, and may 
be found in one or two pages at the close of his Ethics. He has 
something to say about education ; but not one word about God. 
So little did he know, or, at that time, could he know, respecting 
the sublime system of means which God had ordained for the 
regeneration of the world, and over the working of which he 
constantly presides. The light of nature sufficed to show Aris- 
totle, as it had shown Plato, that the soul of man is made ‘ for 
happiness’, or, in other words, ‘to energize according to virtue’, 
But it could not show him how this great good of human ex- 
istence is to be attained. Thus God, for aught he could say, 
created man, and then leaves his poor forlorn creature ‘ to ener- 
gize according to virtue’, or else to perish miserably from the 
face of the earth. But we know that God is no such cold and 
heartless spectator of the struggle of his children. We know 
that he is something ‘more than a mere abstraction, seated on the 
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throne of the universe, and as joyless in the solitudes of his own 
nature as the blind destiny or the metaphysical fate of the schools, 
He is, on the contrary, the living God who helps us in ‘ the high 
endeavor’, and crowns us with ‘the glad success’—the loving 
Father and the sympathizing Friend, who, in all possible ways, 
strives to lift us up and put us forward in the grand and glorious 
destiny for which he created us, and who, with all his holy 
angels, rejoices over every soul of man that comes out victorious 
from the fiery trials of earth. Such is the only conception worthy 
of a God; and if all men do not grasp this glorious conception, 
it is because they are still entangled in the dark scheme of the 
atheizing skeptic, in which neither their reason nor their affec- 
tions can have fair play. 

( {all the great theists by whom that scheme has been assailed, 
Butler is the most wary and circumspect, and consequently the 
most remote from positive error. But he resists nothing therein 
openly, nor assents to anything fully. Over its element of light 
he casts a cloud of doubt, and its element of darkness he opposes 
merely with a ‘perhaps’, To the question of the skeptic, why 
God, if he be omnipotent, does not at once ‘accomplish his ends, 
the recovery and salvation of the world’, Butler replies that we 
are very poor judges of the ends and designs of God. ‘ We are 
greatly ignorant’, says he, ‘ how far things are considered by the 
Author of Nature, under the single notion of means and ends, 
so as that it may be said, this is merely an end, and that merely 
means, in his regard’. Now, we do not think we should doubt 
the assumption of the skeptic, that the recovery and salvation 
of the world is an end of God in the government of mankind. 
It is true that the salvation of the world, as a part of his uni- 
versal empire, may be, and indeed is, a means as well as an end. 
But still this is an end which God seeks with as perfect sincerity 
and as great energy as if it were an end merely, and not a 
means. For ourselves, we cannot doubt this assumption of the 
skeptic, because God himself declares that he will ‘ have all men 
to be saved’. In the assertion, that God, if he is perfect, must 
seek the recovery and salvation of the world, as an end, the 
skeptic speaks in exact accordance with the living Word. 


1Analogy, Part II. Chap. LV. 
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‘The wisest and most knowing’, says Butler, ‘ cannot compre- 
hend the works of God, the methods and designs of his provi- 
dence in the creation and government of the world’. The wisest 
and most knowing cannot, it is true, comprehend all his designs ; 
but the least wise and the least knowing may understand that a 
Being of infinite rectitude and purity would seek the universal 
rectitude and purity of his intelligent creatures. The skeptic 
himself understands this; and we are glad he does not mistake 
respecting the glorious design of such a Being. For this element 
of light in his scheme will help us to destroy its element of dark- 
ness, and clear away the snares of sophistry from the path of truth. 

In suggesting that the end and design of God may be absurdly 
conceived, in supposing it to be the recovery and salvation of the 
world, Butler simply overwhelms the skeptic in a flood of 
skepticism. Nor is thisall. The great and all-illuminating 
principle of his own philosophy is submerged beneath the same 
dark deluge of doubt. For Butler himself, as well as Plato and 
Aristotle, teaches that man is made for virtue — that holiness is 
the high and noble end of his existence. But this is when ‘ the 
origin and continuance of moral evil’ is not present to his mind. 
The presence of this dark enigma, the pressure of this stupendous 
difficulty, seems to overshadow his mind, and exclude the light 
of truth he has so clearly taught. The real end of man’s exist- 
ence fades from his view. If God created man for virtue, if he 
designs the recovery and salvation of the world, why is not this end 
and design fulfilled? Why do so many frightful evils reign in 
the moral world ? Having no solid answer to this question, Butler 
could only deal in dark conjectures. Perhaps such is not the 
end of man’s creation. Perhaps he is intended to serve a higher 
and nobler purpose in the universe. We are very poor judges 
of the ends and designs of God in the creation and government 
of the world. Indeed, for all we know, there is ‘some peculiar 
absurdity in our very manner of conception concerning this 
matter, somewhat contradictory, arising from an extremely im- 
perfect view of things’. Hence, the less we say about ends and 
means the better. The very last trace of a system vanishes from 
his mind and is lost ‘in the dark economy of the universe’. 


1Analogy, Part Il. Chap VI. 
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But by far the worst is to come. In relation to ‘the disorders 
of our present state’, the ‘origin and continuance of evil’, 
Butler says, ‘those things which we call irregularities may not 
be so at all’... That is to say, moral evil may not be moral evil 
at all, or sin may not be sin! These may be only seeming ir- 
regularities, and not real! If we only knew the whole of the 
case, perhaps we should see that they are no irregularities at all, 
‘because they maybe the means of accomplishing wise and good 
ends more considerable. And it may be stated, as above, that 
they may be the only means by which these wise and good ends 
are capable of being accomplished’.? Thus are we told that 
moral evil or sin may be no irregularity at all, but a provision 
of that wisdom by which the universe has been founded, and is 
now carried on toward the consummation of its beneficent ends! 
We are told that sin itself— the great disorder of our present 
state — may, in reality, be no disorder at all; and that if we 
could only look through and comprehend the whole scheme and 
economy of the universe, we might see that it is one of the ele- 
ments of its very order and beauty ! 

But we can never believe this. We can never believe that sin, 
however it may be disguised, or hid behind dark views of the 
universal order, can ever appear otherwise than as a disorder to 
the eye of Omniscience. We can never believe that sin, though 
the light of the whole universe should blaze upon it, can ever 
appear otherwise than as a deformity and blot on the beauty of 
the world. But as it is a blot for which God is neither directly 
nor indirectly responsible, so we need not disguise its nature, nor 
whitewash its deformity, in order to render it consistent with his 
perfections. 

The source of this forgetfulness, on the part of Butler, in 
relation to the nature of sin, is obvious. As he had not a clear 
and fixed idea of holiness, nor of the relation subsisting between 
holiness and power, so he could not conceive that God really 
seeks the holiness of each and every moral agent in the universe. 
He supposed, on the contrary, that if such had been the end and 
design of God, then all men would have been holy, and sin had 
not found an existence in the world. Hence, when pressed with 
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the difficulty, why does not God ‘save all mankind’, he replies, 
‘we cannot say how far salvation is to be regarded as an end, 
and how far as a means’. Thus, in direct opposition to the ten- 
dency of his whole philosophy, the presence of evil, and’ the 
great difficulty attending it, caused him to sink holiness from its 
high and rightful position as an end, into the subordinate rank of 
a means. And there the permission of sin is allowed to meet it, 
and take up its position, too, as one of the means employed by 
infinite wisdom in the government of the universe. Thus is the 
immeasurable distance between holiness dnd sin annihilated, and 
their natures far too intimately blended in this ‘dark economy’ 
of God’s universal providence. Dark, indeed, it must be, if it 
can hide from view the infinite hideousness and deformity of sin. 

In the introduction to his Analogy, when the subject of evil, 
with all its darkening influence, is absent from his mind, Butler 
sees with clearness, and pronounces with emphatic precision, res- 
pecting the high and holy end for which the world exists and is 
governed. ‘We must conclude’, says he, ‘ that the ultimate end 
designed, in the constitution of Nature and the conduct of Pro- 
vidence, is the most virtue and happiness possible’. But when 
he comes to stand in the presence of evil, and contemplate the 
frightful disorders of the moral world, the light of the great and 
glorious truth, which he had so clearly enounced, fades from his 
mind. He forgets that such is the end for which God created 
and governs the world, since he cannot see that such end is really 
accomplished, and adopts the low view, ‘ that the designed end of 
his moral government’ is, ‘ that every one, upon the whole, shall 
receive according to his deserts’.1 Again, ‘Moral government 
consists’, says he, ‘in rewarding the righteous and punishing the 
wicked, considered as good or evil. And the perfection of moral 
government consists in doing this with regard to all intelligent 
creatures in an exact proportion to their personal merits and 
demerits’. . 

Such were, indeed, the very perfection of moral government, 
if its end be merely to reward the righteous and to punish the 
wicked. But, in reality, rewards are the means, and not the 
end, of the moral government of the world. They are designed 
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as means to secure the great end of the world, by deterring men 
from the perpetration of evil, and luring them on to the practice 
of virtue. If the above view be correct, then the Supreme 
Ruler of the world might sit, as an idle spectator, on the throne 
of the universe, and yet wield a perfect moral government over 
it, simply by dealing with the righteous and the wicked accord- 
ing to their personal deserts, But God is something more than 
a judge. He is a preserver, a benefactor, an everlasting father, 
and a friend. Hence, his moral government of the universe is 
something more, and something infinitely better, than the dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments, than the impartial awards 
of inexorable justice. We prefer the original idea of Butler. 
The greatest virtue and happiness is the end for which God 
created and governs the world ; and the perfection of his govern- 
ment consists in his seeking this, the best of all possible ends, 
by the best of all possible means. The manifestation of his 
justice, in the distribution of rewards and punishments, is only 
one element in the order of means, and is far from being the 
most resplendent element of that order. His wisdom, his good- 
ness, and his mercy are all as actively engaged in the moral 
government of the world, as his retributive justice. If we can- 
not realize these things, if we cannot behold the best of all pos- 
sible ends and the best of all possible means, in the moral gov- 
ernment of the world, then we should refuse to vindicate its per- 
fection and its glory at the bar of human reason. We should 
continue to believe, it is true, and to walk by faith amid the 
shadows and obscurities of the world. But until this great ideal 
of a perfect moral government illuminates our path, and stands 
out like a sun in the firmament of our thoughts, and is beheld as 
existing in the actual world around us, we cannot see our way 
clearly, nor speak with confidence. 

‘The amendment of mankind’, says Archbishop King, in 
his celebrated work on The Origin of Evil, ‘God might effect in 
a moment, if he were pleased to apply force’. Why, then, does 
he not apply force? Why use other means for so many ages, 
and, after all, so imperfectly effect the amendment of mankind, 
if he might so easily do it in a moment by the application of 
force? He refuses to apply force, says he, because of ‘ the in- 
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conveniences’ which might result from the production of holi- 
ness. What inconveniences? If God could touch the secret 
springs of the will itself, and cause it to put forth holiness in- 
stead of sin, this need have no other consequences than those of 
holiness. Butler has thrown out the same idea in the form of a 
conjecture, but he does not tell what inconveniences might result 
if God should simply move the human will, and cause holiness 
to exist in the place of sin. We cannot conceive of any such 
inconvenience, or evil consequence, unless we suppose God to 
produce some other effect beside holiness, and unnecessarily dis- 
turb the order of nature. 

Archbishop King, however, points out the precise evil, which 
he supposes might and would result from such an application of 
ferce. God could easily make us holy, says he, if he should 
choose to apply force ; but he does not choose to apply force, be- 
cause this would interfere with our free agency. We cannot but 
wonder that such a position should have been assumed by King, 
as well as by many other Arminian divines. For what is this 
free-agency or liberty? Is it not merely a natural good —-a 
gift of God? A most invaluable gift, and good, it is true, but 
then it is only so as a means to an end. We are endowed with 
freedom of the will, that we may become holy as God is holy, 
and thereby, under his guidance and direction, attain the great 
end of our being, and realize the glory of our high destiny. 
But shall God sacrifice the end to the means? Shall he with- 
hold his power, and permit the very end for which he created 
the world to fail, for fear of disturbing the action of our free- 
dom? If that be the only obstacle, then, O mighty Lord, 
restrain this liberty of ours, interfere with this miserable free- 
dom, and keep away from us the frightful deluge of sin! Give 
us holiness, the great, all-comprehending good, that we may be 
like thee, and we shall be satisfied! If that be the only obstacle, 
then take away this useless bauble, freedom, and give, us that 
holiness by which we may forever see God, and live in him? 

This position of Archbishop King might seem to justify the 
severe censure of Lord Brougham. In reference to the work of 
King, Lord Brougham is pleased to say, that a ‘more complete 
failure, a more unsatisfactory solution of an important question, 
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is not to be found in the whole history of metaphysical science’. 
Now, even if this were true at the time it was written, it is no 
longer so, since, at present, the Dissertation on the Origin of 
Evil, by Lord Brougham, forms a part of ‘the history of meta- 
physical science’. The solution of the same question by Lord 
Brougham is, in reality, almost identical with that which he so 
vehemently condemns in his great predecessor, only it is put forth 
in a more undisguised and indefensible form. He insists that 
if we only knew the whole of the case, we should find that the 
permission of sin is necessary to the greatest good of the universe. 
This position is common to Archbishop King and to Lord 
Brougham, as well as to a host of others. But there is one 
error pervading the Dissertation of Lord Brougham, which, in 
its naked boldness, seems more than equal to all those which he 
points out in the work of King. 

It is this: Moral evil may be, says he, and in all probability 
is, an essential part and parcel of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the world. It only seems to be an irregularity and dis- 
order to us. Science may yet discover in sin itself, says he, a 
manifestation of the wisdom and goodness of God! This posi- 
tion he illustrates, not without force of imagination and felicity of 
expression, by a reference to the various disorders which, for many 
ages, seemed to prevail in the physical world, but which a more 
profound insight has shown to be evidences of the contriving 
skill and goodness of its Divine Author. If we only understood 
the whole system of the meral world, we should, as he supposes, 
see that sin no more interferes with its order and harmony, than 
the regularity and beauty of the physical world is disturbed by 
those contrivances of Infinite Wisdom, which, to weak-sighted 
mortals, had so long seemed like huge imperfections in the frame 
of nature. Thus he proceeds and argues on the assumption that 
God himself is the author of moral evil, just as he is of apparent 
irregularities of the material world! Though sin exists, yet God 
is good, says he, because sin merely seems to be sin; and he 
piously hopes that a more profound science will ultimately 
triumph over this grand illusion, and vindicate the existence of 
moral evil! Surely a ‘more complete failure’ than this, or a 
‘more unsatisfactory solution’ of the great problem respecting 
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the origin of evil, is not to be found in the work of Archbishop 
King, nor in any other human production. 

We are not surprised, however, that a writer like Lord 
Brougham should thus, unwittingly, have endeavored to beautify 
sin, in order to reconcile its existence with the divine perfections. 
Similar oversights have been committed by thinkers far more 
cautious than the author of the Dissertation, who, in the grand 
flow of his rhetoric and the flashing of his illustrations, seems to 
pay but little attention to the accuracy of his positions or the 
justness of his sentiments. Even Butler has, as we have seen, 
permitted the very thought to escape him which Lord Brougham 
has, with so much pains, elaborated in his Dissertation on the 
Origin of Evil, and put forth as something new. 

Leibnitz, always more bold than Butler, expressly reaffirms 
and concedes the error of the skeptic. ‘ If God should so choose’, 
says he, ‘he might easily choose virtue to exist in the breast of 
a moral agent’.! Having conceded this error, he escaped the 
conclusion of the skeptic, by denying the truth maintained by 
him. That is, he asserts that it is not the design of God to pre- 
vent all sin, and to secure all holiness. In other words, he holds 
that God is unwilling to prevent all moral evil. Though he 
could easily do so, in each and every case, if the individual be 
viewed as detached from his species, and the species from the 
universe, yet, all things considered, it is consistent neither with 

the wisdom nor the goodness of God to prevent all moral evil. 
As some moral evil is included in the best possible universe, so 
God chooses that universal scheme which envelops it. Other- 
wise he would not choose the best, or that which he ought to 
choose.’ * Such, in a few words, is the philosopheme of Leibnitz. 

Having conceded the weak point, and attacked the strong 
point, of the skeptic, Leibnitz prepared for himself a defeat. 
He must have conceded, that if God had chosen to make a single 
moral agent perfectly holy and happy, this would have been for 
his good. He would have conceded this also, in regard to 
another individual, and so on ad infinitum. Such an interposi- 
tion of power would, then, have been for the good of each and 
every moral agent in the universe, and yet, somehow or other, 


1 Essais de Theodicée, Part II, 2124. 2 Essais de Theodicée, Part I, 2 25. 
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it would not have been for the good of the whole. It would 
have been for the highest good of every part, separately con- 
sidered, and yet not for the good of the mysterious whole. 
What! is not a universal holiness for the good of the 
universe ? 

If God, by his power, can necessitate one degree of holiness 
in the breast of a moral agent, he can produce another, and so 
on without limit. He can, on this hypothesis, raise each and 
every moral agent in the universe to the highest possible degree 
of goodness, and perfection, and glory, and blessedness. Can 
there be any higher end and aim than this? Can the creature 
transcend the image of the Creator? If so, what is that higher 
end, to which the perfection and glory of the moral universe is 
subordinate, and to which it may be postponed? Leibnitz 
points to no such higher end. The imagination can conceive no 
such end, unless there can be a more glorious object than God, 
to whose image we are required to be conformed. The scheme 
of Leibnitz overlooks the real end for which the moral universe 
was created, the perfection and glory of every one of its members, 
and, taking up its position in blank darkness, it blots out all 
appearance of system from the spiritual world. All is impene- 
trably dark. We see neither the end aimed at nor the means 
employed. It is better, infinitely better, we admit, to walk by 
faith with Leibnitz, amid this awful darkness of the universe, 
than to question the perfections of God with the skeptic. But 
it is still better to behold, iff possible, the grand outlines of the 
system of the world, standing out in bold relief from the uni- 
versal darkness ; for then we see the wisdom, and the power, and 
the goodness, to ‘ehiah we had trusted. 

After this brief notice of the scheme of Leibnitz, it will be 
unnecessary to dwell on that of ‘the great metaphysician of 
America’. His scheme is even more indefensible than that of 
Leibnitz. Though God could easily prevent all moral evil, and 
cause all moral good, yet he chooses the existence of sin, says 
Edwards, in conformity with the dictates of infinite wisdom and 
goodness. ‘Men do will sin, as sin’, says he, ‘and so are the 
authors and actors of it; they love it as sin, and for evil ends 
and purposes. God does not will sin, as sin, or for the sake of 
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anything evil; though it be his pleasure so to order things that, 
he permitting, sin will come to pass, for the sake of the great 
good that by his disposal shall be the consequence. His willing 
to order things so that evil should come to pass for the sake of. 
the contrary good, it does not follow that he does not hate evil 
as evil; and, if so, there is no reason why he should not reason- 
ably forbid evil as evil, and punish it as such’. Again: ‘So 
that what the murderers of Christ did is spoken of as what God 
brought to pass or ordered, and that by which he fulfilled his 
own word ’,?: 

Now, if this scheme be true, it may be doubted whether, after 
all, there is so great a difference between the sinner and his God 
as is usually supposed. For it may be seriously doubted, and is, 
indeed, doubted by the best moralists the world has ever seen, 
whether men do really love or choose sin as sin. They love 
evil, it is true, but not as evil. They love it, and roll it as a 
sweet morsel under their tongues, on account of the pleasure which 
attends it. Eve plucked the forbidden fruit, which hung so 
temptingly in the garden of Eden, not because she loved sin as 
sin, but because the fruit was pleasant to the eye, and seemed to 
be desired to make one wise. In ‘like manner, her frail de- 
scendants do not seek evil as evil, they merely seek the forbidden 
fruit. Edwards himself could not deny this without the grossest 
act of inconsistency. For, as every one knows, it is the funda- 
mental principle of his philosophy, that ‘the will is always de- 
termined by the greatest apparent*good’. If so, then the will 
never follows evil as evil, but only the appearance of good. 
Hence, Edwards fails to make a difference between the character 
of God and the sinner, by asserting that the one chooses evil as 
evil, while the other chooses evil only ‘ for the sake of the con- 
trary good’. The only distinction he can make is, that the one 
is liable to misconceive the greatest good, while the other is 
never misled or deceived. They both choose evil, the one for 
the sake of the greatest apparent good, and the other for the sake 
of the greatest real good. The one makes a mistake, and that is 
the only real difference. 

Nor is this all. For, according to the scheme of Edwards, 


1 Edwards’ Works, Vol. 2, Part 1V, Sec. IX. 
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‘God forbids evil as evil, and punishes it as such’; and yet in 
spite of his own law, brings evil to pass, ‘for the sake of the 
contrary good’! He brought to pass the murder of Christ 
itself—not like Judas, however, for the sake of money, but for 
the sake of mankind! If such be the character of God, then 
surely his image should not be held up as the model for our imi- 
tation. It would ruin and spoil every virtuous character upon 
earth. We are told, indeed, that we should not presume to 
imitate him, because he is the sovereign of the universe, and is 
alone capable of judging when and where and how much sin is 
needed to the perfection of its divine economy. All this is very 
true. Indeed, we do not know that any sin at all is necessary to 
perfect the system of the universe, and to make, rather than mar, 
its divine beauty. If it be, however, then we may simply and 
securely rest in the sovereignty of God. For we are also told 
that God will bring to pass and permit so much sin, and only so 
much, as shall be, under him, for the good of the universe. Why, 
then, should we take any concern about sin? If, in any case, 
God should not see proper to prevent it, why should we, poor 
blind worms of the dust, endeavor to do so? He alone knows 
what sin, and how much, should be allowed for the good of the 
world. If we should feel, then, the motions of sin stirring in 
our members, and about to break forth into act, may we not 
leave it to the all-wise and sovereign disposal of God? Will 
he not encourage and repress it, according to the needs of his 
empire? But whatever we do, should we not be exceedingly 
careful how we ascribe it to satanic influence, since it may be 
God himself who is bringing it ‘to pass for the sake of the con- 
trary good’, 

The ‘wonderful Howe’, as he is justly called, also grapples 
with the mighty question, If God really desires the salvation of 
all men, why does he not save them? How can it consist with 
his sincerity to use means which he foresees will, in a vast ma- 
jority of cases, fail of success? Why does he not put forth his 
irresistible hand, and redeem all flesh from sin and death? In 
the consideration of this question he exerts all the powers and 
exhausts all the resources of his platonic mind ; and his solution 
of the difficulty is pronounced, by no less a judge than Robert 
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Hall, to be one of the most gigantic manifestations of his genius. 
If his herculean labor has not been crowned with success, it is 
because he, too, has rendered success impossible, by having in- 
cautiously embraced the fatal error of the skeptic. If his views, 
like those of most others on the same subject, are involved in 
much confusion and manifold inconsistencies of thought, it is 
because he has, in this‘ mental fabric, woven the golden threads 
of truth into a warp of error. 

He begins well. He warmly and vehemently repudiates the 
scheme of necessity, or a divine fatality, as that which aggravates 
the difficulty it is designed to solve, and casts infinite dishonor 
on the holy and ever-blessed'God. He indignantly rejects the 
notion that God chooses sin either as sin, or as a means of good. 
He denies that God prefers moral evil, either on its own account, 
or on account of ‘the contrary good’. Thus, by his rejection 
and denial, he seems about to raise the idea of God, as it ever 
should be raised, infinitely above all contact with the sin of the 
world. As we follow his great burning thoughts, we hope to 
see this idea gather around itself every possible element of the 
fair and good, and, finally, appear ‘seated on the riches of the 
universe’, infinitely and forever removed from all complication 
with the evils of earth. But yet, after all, his keen eye is 
darkened, and his great heart is evidently perplexed by the great 
and fundamental error which has been so long permitted to 
eclipse the very glory of the world, and hide the perfections of 
its divine Author from mortal view. 

This error is thus stated by him: ‘It were unreasonable to 
imagine’, says he, ‘that God cannot in any case extraordinarily 
oversway the inclinations, and determine the will of such a 
creature [as man] in a way agreeable enough to their natyre, 
..... and highly reasonable to admit that in many cases he 
doth’! Why, then, are not all wills overswayed, and, in a way 
agreeable to their nature, turned into a conformity to the divine 
will? ‘The universal, continued rectitude of intelligent 
creatures’, says Howe, ‘had, we may be sure, been willed with 
a peremptory, efficacious will, if it had been best’.* But why 
were not this for the best? If it be possible, why were it not 


1 Howe’s Works, p. 126. 2 Howe’s Works, p. 119. 
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for the best that God should, with a peremptory, efficacious hand, 
secure this perfect rectitude, the unbounded bliss and the eternal 
glory of all his intelligent creatures ? 

It is not best, says Howe, it is not congruous and suitable to 
the divine wisdom, ‘that a whole order of intelligent creatures 
should be moved by impulses only; that God’s precepts, pro- 
mises, and comminations, should all be made impertinences, 
through his constant overpowering those that neglect them ; that 
the faculties, whereby men are capable of moral government, 
should be rendered, to no purpose, useless and vain; and that 
they should be tempted to expect to be managed as mere 
machines that know not their use’. Now, how is this? It looks 
dark and confused. Let us see. The Supreme Ruler of the 
world can, we are assured, by his almighty and irresistible hand, 
oversway the wills of all men, and compel them to do his bid- 
ding, and that, too, in a way perfectly agreeable to their nature ! 
He forbears, however, and refuses to rule them in such a way, 
which is so agreeable to their rational nature, lest they should 
expect to be governed as mere machines that know not their own 
use! But still he governs some men as mere machines, by this 
sovereign and irresistible exercise of his power, though this may 
tempt others to expect the same kind of government! He only 
refuses to manage all men in this way, lest they should be tempted 
to expect what they really would possess! He confers on some 
this happy government, by which their rectitude, perfection, and 
bliss, are absolutely secured beyond the risk of danger, while 
others are denied the same unspeakable boon. He will not give 
it to all, for fear that all might expect it! It were not con- 
gruous to his wisdom to govern all men as mere machines, but 
it is perfectly agreeable to his wisdom to rule some men in this 
way ! ; 

Again, he refuses, says Howe, to manage all men as mere 
machines, because this would render the precepts, promises, and 
so forth, of which their nature is capable, only so many grand 
impertinences. But if so, then would not to govern some men 
in this way be to render these precepts and provisions of his 
wisdom, in so far as he thus governs, nugatory and vain? If, 
indeed, the eud for which all these provisions of his wisdom 
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were ordained — namely, the perfection and glory of the spiritual 
world, may be more easily attained without them, why should 
they not be dispensed with? If the edifice, grand and beautiful 
and perfect in all its parts, may be spoken into existence by the 
word of his power, why may not scaffolding be laid aside as 
vain, and worse than vain? Why are they not, one and all, but 
so many grand impertinences? Such is the difficulty with 
which ‘the wonderful Howe’ has found us; and such, precisely, 
is the difficulty with which he has left us. After having led us 
all this round of contradictions, he leaves us precisely at the 
point from which we started, without one inch of progress, or 
one ray of additional light. 
_ The Almighty, says Howe, refuses to deliver us from all evil, 
and secure us in all good, lest he should thereby expose us to 
temptation! Can he, then, not raise us above the power of 
temptation? Shall God absolutely refuse to deliver us from all 
evil, for fear that this would expose us to the power of some evil ? 
Strange as it may seem, Butler assigns a similar reason to show 
that it would be inconsistent with the wisdom of God to prevent 
evil by the interpositions of his power. ‘It is plain’, says he, 
‘they would have some visible and immediate bad effects’. 
Now, what are these bad effects? What are these terrible con- 
sequences which would keep the Supreme Ruler of the world 
from interposing his almighty power for its entire restoration 
from evil? ‘They would’, says Butler, ‘ encourage idleness and 
negligence’. But if God should undertake to deliver the soul 
from all vice, and to restore it to all virtue, would he leave it a 
prey to idleness? Would not the perfection of virtue, indeed, 
be a pretty sure remedy against the vice of idleness? Or, if 
that were not sufficient, could not the Almighty infuse such in- 
telligence, and energy, and activity into the mind as to raise it 
above the apprehended evils? Such are some of the weak de- 
vices to which even a Butler and a Howe must have recourse, 
when, after having admitted that the divine power may neces- 
sitate the existence of virtue, they undertake to explain why it 
has not done so. 

But, before we quit Howe, we must notice an ingenious sup- 
position, by which he seeks to break the force of the great difti- 
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culty under consideration — the difficulty, namely, respecting the 
permission of evil. Is God sincere, is he in earnest, in his en- 
deavors to remove all sin from the world? If so, why does he 
use means which he foresees will, in a great majority of cases, 
fail of success? To answer this question, and solve this diffi- 
culty, Howe supposes the case of an earthly prince who really 
desires and seeks to promote the obedience and happiness of his 
subjects. He then supposes him to be endowed with the at- 
tribute’of omniscience, by which he foresees that the means em- 
ployed: by him will fail to attain the end for which he so sin- 
cerely and earnestly labors. And, having supposed this, he 
asks if it would be right and proper in such a prince to cease the 
use of such means, because he foresees they will fail in many 
cases? Would the perfection of omniscience, added to his other 
good qualities, render him unfit to govern his subjects? Would 
it spoil him asa ruler, and force him to leave his subjects to 
their waywardness and ruin? 

Now, all this is ingenious and plausible: it has brought relief 
to some very great minds, but it will not bear a close scrutiny. 
The two cases are not parallel; the analogy is not true. The 
question is not why an earthly prince should continue to use 
laws and promises, threatenings and punishments, which, he 
foresees, will, in many cases, fail of success. This question js 
easily answered. He should continue to use such means, because 
it is the best he can do, and because, although they may fail in 
many cases, they will.succeed in others. But the question is, 
why should God, who, it is supposed, can so easily secure a 
universal obedience, resort to expedients which he foresees will 
fail to secure it? The same difficulty would exist in the case of 
the earthly prince, if we suppose him to be omnipotent as well 
as omniscient. For if, by a word, he could secure the universal 
obedience of his subjects, we might well doubt his desire or in- 
tention to do so, in the use of means which he foresees would 
have no such effect. The difficulty arises, not from the use of 
the best possible means, but from the use of means far less effica- 
cious than others supposed to be in the possession of the ruler. 
Hence, if it can be shown that’God, like the supposed prince, 
uses the best of all the means within the range of possibility, the 
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great difficulty will vanish, and his sincerity will be vindicated. 
This is precisely what we hope to show in a subsequent part of 
this work. 

We have now seen into what errors, inconsistencies; darkness, 
and confusion, the very greatest authors have been plunged by 
the adoption of the false principle in the scheme of the skeptic. 
We might, if necessary, multiply examples almost indefinitely to 
the same effect. But surely we have seen enough to show us 
the dangers of the route traveled by such explorers as Plato, and 
Butler, and Leibnitz, and Edwards, and Howe, and Calvin, and 
Luther. They have, indeed, failed to see the grand truth in 
the scheme of the atheising skeptic, or, at least, to adhere to it 
steadily, because they have incautiously embraced his error. 
They have failed to perceive the sublime truth, that the one end 
for which God created and governs the world, is the greatest 
amount of virtue and happiness in the universe. We shall re- 
verse this process, and see if we may not thertby escape the 
errors, perturbations, and wanderings up and down of these great 
men in their earnest search after truth. We shall reject this 
error of the skeptic, this grand mistake of philosophers and 
divines, and see if it will not put us in clear and fixed possession 
of the truth of his system, as well as open our eyes to the regions 
of the fair and beautiful in the system of the spiritual world — 
in the moral cosmos of an infinitely perfect God. For, so long 
as we agree with the skeptic, that virtue may be caused to exist 
in us, by any power ab extra, his scheme will seem to possess an 
advantage over that of the theist in the eye of reason. He ap- 
peals to our reason and to our piety in the assertion, that if the 
highest of all possible ends may be attained by a mere exercise 
of power, then an infinitely perfect Being would march straight 
forward to its complete accomplishment, and not permit it to 
fail, either in whole or in part, by the use of less efficacious 
means. 

Hence Kant, pressed by this scheme of the skeptic, not only 
declares a theodicy impossible, but bases the existence of God on 
the practical, and not on the speculative, reason of man. Others, 
by thousands and tens of thousands, have experienced the same 
dark pressure as an incubus on their faith. Notwithstanding 
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the gigantic efforts which the wise and good of all ages have 
made to resist the scheme of the atheist, and to dispel the stupend- 
ous difficulties it has raised, its power is still almost universally 
acknowledged. Nothing is more common, both among the 
learned and unlearned, than the confession that clouds and dark- 
ness still rest on the dispensation of God in the permission of 
evil, and all the frightful disorders which flow from it. Even 
his most loving children cling, with loyal devotion, to the throne 
of his power far more by means of their affections than by their 
reason. They feel, indeed, and frequently complain of this in- 
ward conflict between their reason and their faith in regard to 
the enigma of evil, and of the darkness which it interposes be- 
tween their souls and the perfections of their God. But the 
true system will, it is believed, emancipate all the powers of the 
mind, and enable reason, as well as faith, to rejoice in the bound- 
less and unclouded perfections of God. In the systems of most 
men, as in the system of Kant, the dim convictions of the reason 
have theirroots in feeling. But in the following scheme, as in every 
scheme of truth, the feelings and affections of the soul, raised and 
illuminated, shall have their imperishable roots in the convictions 
of reason. Conflict shall give place to concord. Both reason and 
faith, each in its own appropriate sphere, shall revolve, like 
twip stars, in eternal harmony about the throne of God; and 
while each shines in its own intrinsic beauty, it shall also reflect 
the light and loveliness of the other. 

The advantage which the imaginary scheme of the atheist 
seems, in the eye of pure reason, to have over that of the theist, 
is precisely that which the Copernican possesses over the 
Ptolemaic system of the material universe. It presents to our 
view a diviner simplicity and beauty than the scheme of the 
theist. The Copernican system has ever been vindicated on the 
ground, that nature always adopts the most direct and simple 
means to accomplish her ends. Such is the characteristic of 
divine wisdom as everywhere displayed in the works of creation. 
But if the universal rectitude and glory of moral agents might, 
by the exercise of mere power, be perfectly secured, then a fiat 
of the divine omnipotence would certainly appear to be the 
most simple, direct, and efficacious means to secure this sublime 
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result. Hence, if the principle which has been conceded to the 
skeptic be true, he appears to entertain a more correct and im- 
posing view than the theist, with regard to what should be ex- 
pected from an infinitely perfect Ruler of the moral world. He 
possesses this grand and imposing advantage, because, as we 
have seen, the theist concedes the false, and rejects or overlooks 
the true, element of his scheme. 

We embrace the true, and-we reject the false, element of his 
system. We do not call in question the assumption, thaf an in- 
finitely perfect Being would design ‘the greatest possible virtue 
and happiness’ of his intelligent creatures. We shall cling to 
this sublime truth, which a Butler, as well as a Bayle, so clearly 
and so unequivocally enounces, when there is nothing to obstruct 
his vision or to embarrass his utterance. Nor shall we, on any 
occasion, nor at any time, wander so far into ‘ the dark economy 
of the universe’, as to lose sight of this all-cheering and consoling 
truth, In the very darkest labyrinths of this sin-smitten world, 
it shall be a lantern to our feet, and amid the most perplexing 
enigmas of doubt it shall be a joy to our heart. Hence, the 

holiness of God can never become dim or obscure to our vision. 
We shall, at all times, and under all circumstances, see that God 
is willing to prevent sin, since he labors, with a perfect sincerity 
and an infinite energy, to secure the rectitude, the perfection, the 
glory, and the blessedness of all his intelligent creatures. 

Nor shall we, on the other hand, perceive any bound or limit 
to the divine omnipotence. It is pretended by no one, that it 
were a perfection of the divine power to be able to work contra- 
dictions, or to embody absurdities in the creation. If Omnipo- 
tence could be supposed to attempt such a thing, rather such an 
inconceivable nothing, it would be a display, not of wisdom and 
power, but of weakness and folly. Asa power to work contra- 
dictions is not a perfection, so it belongs not.to God. As such a 
power is not a reality, but a miserable sham, so it enters not into 
the divine essence. But to cause holiness to exist in the breast 
of a moral agent, by an exercise of power, would be to work a 
contradiction, since whatever is thus produced in us is not, and 
cannot be, our virtue or holiness. This is never present in us, 
as Plato dreamed, ‘ by a divine fate’; but, as Aristotle taught, 
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it is always ‘ voluntary in its origin’. As power is here out of 
the question, the only possible way to secure the rectitude of the 
intelligent universe is to employ moral means. 

Hence the mistake of the skeptic is obvious. He supposes, 
with Plato, that ‘a divine fate’ is in the order of means for the 
production of virtue. But this is an error. If God should 
bring his omnipotence to bear on the will of his creatures, this 
would be, not to secure, but to defeat, the end for which they 
were called into existence. It would be to govern them, not as 
men and angels, but as mere machines, as stones and stars. It 
would be to forget the essential glory of their natures, and 
render the high end for which they were created an utter im- 
possibility to them. The skeptic expects, in one word, the 
Almighty to govern his free, rational, and accountable creatures 
by the application of physical force to their wills. He might as 
well expect him to govern the solar system by the ten command- 
‘ ments. But let us cease from our absurd expectations. The 
Almighty is not guided by them. He governs everything 
according to the nature he has given it. He rules the stars by 
physical power. But over the world of spirits, created in his 
own image, he rules by moral means alone. Let this be seen, 
and then we may find a divine significancy, a wonderful adapta- 
tion and beauty, in the stupendous arrangements and provisions 
established by him in the moral world, Then may we intro- 
duce order and harmony into our views respecting the system of 
the spiritual world ; just as the laws of light, when once revealed, 
displayed the wisdom and beauty of the mechanism of the eye, 
which had before seemed so full of a needless complexity and 
confusion. Then may we see, in a word, both the purity and 
the power of God reflected in the universe, as created by him, 
without limit, imperfection, or shadow of a doubt. We may see 
that it is irrational, as well as impious, to apply either the 
word unwilling or unable to him, in his relation to the existence 
of evil. 

If the foregoing remarks be just, then the question concerning 
the permission of evil, at which so many centuries have toiled 
in vain, is really an unnecessary and idle inquiry. A power for 
moral good is, ex necessitate rei, a power for evil. For if such 
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a power could not go wrong, then there could be no merit, no 
virtue in its going right. That is to say, it could not go right 
in amoral sense at all, and would not be a power for moral 
good. If the question be, why God created such a power, or a 
world replete with such power, it is easily answered. But if the 
question be, why he created such a world, and then permitted 
evil to arise therein, we should dismiss it as an absurd inquiry. 
If one should ask, why a circle was made, and then permitted to 
be round, it would certainly be thought a very absurd question. 
But such an inquiry, absurd as it is, is not more so than the 
question, why God created moral agents, and then permitted them 
to sin. For a liability to sin is just as inseparable from the 
existence of a moral agent as roundness is from the nature of a 
circle. 

Hence, although sin exists, God is not slack concerning his 
purpose to exclude all evil, and to secure all possible good. He 


neither causes sin, nor permits sin. He merely creates a power - 


for good, and places it in circumstances adapted to develop and 
to perfect its energies. This power is not evil; it is good. 
These circumstances are not evil; they are necessary to the per- 
fection of the moral world. If this power, which God designs 
for good, and for good alone, be abused and turned to evil by the 
creature, he does not say, so let it be; it shall and does exist by 
my permission. No, the infinitely holy God looks not upon sin 
with the least allowance! He hates it as it is in itself, and he 
hates it in all its consequences. He neither loves it on account 
of its own nature, nor chooses it on account of its uses. With 
an eternal and an implacable hatred he pursues it, and will not 
take it into league with himself. What! shall the ever-blessed 
God link holiness and sin together as a joint means to accomplish 
his holy purposes? Shall we be told, that he brings good out 
of evil, and, at the same time, that he could not have brought a 
greater good out of holiness in its stead ? 

It is no wonder that men have never discovered why God 
permits sin, because he does not permit it at all. No wonder 
they cannot tell us why he prefers sin instead of holiness, because 
he has no such horrible preference. They have undertaken to 
explain a fact which was no fact at all, but merely a fiction of the 
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brain. They have searched out the wisdom of God in a sup- 
posed dark and mysterious dispensation of his providence, which 
is no dispensation of his providence at all. They have groped 
after the reason which induces God to tolerate sin, and they have 
groped in darkness, because he does not tolerate sin at all. All 
the resources of his infinite mind are, on the contrary, pledged 
and employed to root out and exclude all sin from the universe, 
or else to bury it in the darkness of the bottomless pit. If sin 
exists, it is not by his permission, but in direct opposition to his 
will, and to the use of all possible means for its prevention. 
Let us cease, then, to ask why God permits sin—an idle and 
unmeaning question, on which ten thousand ages might expend 
their energies in vain. But, instead of blindly seeking the 
reason of that which is noé, let us strive to discover the glory of 
that which is. 
Having passed the dark cloud, which overhangs the lower 
‘world, we may now look up and behold the glory of the world 
above us. We may now see that moral evil proceeds, not from 
any imperfection in the divine work, but from the very element 
which constitutés its greatest excellence and perfection, from that 
moral agency without which there could be no moral good, no 
image of God in the universe. ; 
As in the natural world two pleasant sounds may be so mingled 
as to produce silence ; as two rays of heat, each grateful in itself, 
may so cross each other as to give rise to cold; and as two rays 
of light, though each is beautiful to look upon, may so intersect 
as to show darkness at the point of meeting ; so, in the spiritual 
world, two laws which are in themselves both fair and .good, as 
well as beneficent in their general consequences, may, by their 
conflict with each other, produce moral evil. It is thus, in fact, 
that moral evil arises in the world. We should, however, note 
this difference, that the unusual or undesigned effects of heat 
and light and sound, by which they yield cold and darkness and 
silence, may result from accident as well as contrivance ; whereas, 
moral evil never exists except from intention. The first may 
spring from chance ; the last always proceeds from choice. The 
first is a necessary result; the last is always a voluntary deter- 
mination. Thus God is the author of good, and of good alone, 
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while man is the sole author of evil. The sublime law of right, 
by which God governs the universe, is absolutely perfect ; and 
the law of freedom in the will is ordained by him, in order that 
the creature may bear the image of his Creator. Yet it is a 
conflict between these two beautiful laws, which constitutes the 
very essence of moral evil. It is from an abuse of a power for 
good that evil proceeds. Or, in other words, this is a known 
and wilful violation of the law of right, by which duty is trampled 
under foot, and the image of God is lost. 

So far from being the author of evil, the Supreme Ruler of 
the world is bent on its extermination. At the recovery of the 
world from sin and death, he labors with as great energy and as 
perfect sincerity, as if this were the sole object for which he 
created and still governs the universe. Does not the power 
which he wields display as exquisite skill in the structure of an 
insect’s wing, or in the petal of a flower, as if it were the sole 
object of his care? And shall we say less, or think less worthily 
of his greatness, when the perfection of the soul is hisaim? The 
poet has answered this question : 


‘But since the deed was ever prized the more, 
The more the doer’s good intent appears; 
Goodness celestial, whose broad signature 
Is on the universe, of all tts ways 
To raise ye up, was fain to leave out none’. 


The action of the divine omnipotence on the will of man is, as 
we have seen, not one of these ways. If God should wield his 
omnipotence in this way by applying it to the wills of all men, 
he would not raise them up; he would change the very nature 
of the will, and extinguish the glory of the world. Instead of 
governing the moral world as he had created it, according to the 
law of freedom, he would change and convert its nature from a 
moral world into a scheme of non-moral machinery. Instead of 
ruling the world, with a view to the end for which he made it, 
he would defeat the end of its creation, and stamp contradiction 
and absurdity on the face of his work. The atheist may com- 
plain, because he refuses to do this; but we rejoice. 

As we have seen that omnipotence is here out of the question, 


1 Dante, Par. Canto 111. 
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we are prepared to realize the truth that God uses all possible 
means to elevate and perfect the soul. The rule of life is one of 
these means. This rule, if clearly understood and duly con- 
sidered, will be found to be perfectly adapted to secure the great 
end of human life. But in the writings of most moralists, there 
is no little confusion and darkness in relation to the nature of 
this rule; and hence, instead of perfectly reflecting the order of 
the moral world, they distort its proportions, and mar its 
beauty. 

Of all the philosophers who have discussed the science of 
morals, it seems to me that Butler has shed the most light on 
the nature of the rule of life. Yet even in the writings of 
Butler, this rule has not been found at all, by some of his most 
candid and enlightened admirers. Thus Mackintosh, for ex- 
ample, has said that ‘the niost palpable defect of Butler’s scheme 
is, that it affords no answer to the question, “ what is the distin- 
guishing quality common tv all right actions?” Now if this 
were so, then the exalted praise which is so freely lavished on 
Butler by the author of the ‘ Progress of Ethical Philosophy ’ 
could hardly have been deserved ; since a solar system without a 
sun, would not be more dark or defective, than a system of 
morals without an idea or definition of morality in action. But 
while we hold, that Sir James has fallen into a grave error on 
this subject, we do not suppose that the fault is wholly in him-’ 
self, and no part of it in the great teacher for whom he entertains 
so warm and so just an admiration. For no doubt, if the 
master had given that scientific precision and fulness to his own 
idea of virtue, which its transcendant importance demands, he 
would not have been so sadly misunderstood by the disciple. 

According to Butler, all actions put forth in obedience to con- 
science, are right actions, while those done in violation of con- 
science, are wrong actions. Such is Butler’s answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘ What is the distinguishing quality common to all right 
actions?’ Such is his criterion of morality in action, his rule of 
life. How this could have been overlooked by a student and 
disciple of Butler, may appear very wonderful at first view ; but 
the reason of the oversight may be easily explained. There is a 


: Progress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 124. 
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question concerning virtue in the abstract, as well as in the con- 
crete ; concerning right in the external rule, as well as in the 
breast of a moral agent. Now, in regard to the external rule 
of right, or to virtue in the abstract, the system of Butler is 
silent ; and this silence constitutes its most palpable defect. 
Sir James having confounded these two ideas or rules in his 
mind, and seeing that Butler is silent in reference to the one, he 
unwittingly pronounces him silent in relation to the other. 
M’Cosh, in his work on the ‘ Divine Government’, echoes the 
error of Sir James Mackintosh. For he says, ‘ What quality, 
then, in the mind of the agent, may be considered as constituting 
virtue? Butler does not answer this question’. In fact, this is 
precisely the question which Butler does answer, and shows that 
conformity to conscience is that which constitutes virtue in the 
mind of the agent. His whole analysis of human nature is de- 
signed to develop this answer; and this answer is most dis- 
tinctly announced, by him as the result of his investigation. 

He fails, however, to answer the other question, as to what 
constitutes virtue in the abstract, or what is the external rule of 
life. Hence, although his work is the most magnificent frag- 
ment which any one mind has ever contributed to the science of 
morals; yet it should not be dignified with the name of asystem 
of ethics. It is, at best, but a one-sided or half scheme. 

Even this most acute of moralists, seems to have confounded 
the idea of virtue in the abstract with virtue in the concrete ; and 
this appears to have been the source of the above-mentioned 
huge defect in his theory of ethics. For, he says, ‘There are 
two ways in which the subject of morals may be treated. One 
begins with inquiring into the abstract relation of things, the 
other from a matter of fact, namely, what the particular nature 
of man is, its several parts, their economy or constitution ; from 
whence it proceeds to determine, what course of life it is, which is 
correspondent to this whole nature’. Now these are not two 
methods of treating the same question ; for each relates to a dis- 
tinct and separate question of its own; the one to the external 
rule or standard of virtue, and the other to virtue in the breast 
of the moral agent. 

This confusion of ideas is by no means peculiar to Butler and 
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Sir James Mackintosh. It is indeed common to most writers on 
moral philosophy. No other ambiguity can be mentioned, which 
has done more to darken and perplex the whole science of morals. 
It explains the reason why Clarke, who ‘treats of the relation of 
things’, has given us only one-half of a system of morals; and 
why Butler, who considers the interna] frame and constitution of 
man, has produced only the other half. It also explains the 
reason, why each of these half-schemes has so often been mistaken 
for a complete system of ethics, and why they have been sup- 
posed to conflict with each other. There is, in reality, no con- 
flict between them ; and until their mutual agreement and cor- 
relation be seen, a system of ethics will be impossible ; and we 
shall continue to view the full-orbed beauty of the world through 
a distorting medium. 

The same confusion of ideas has frequently led the advocates 
of expediency, or of the will of God, as the standard of right, to 
deny the supremacy of conscience, and vice versa. It is a great 
mistake of most ethical writers, that they conceive a conflict to 
exist between the supremacy of conscience, as advocated by 
Butler, and an external rule of right; and that the one or the 
other of these hostile rules must be made to give way, before our 
knowledge can assume a scientific unity and symmetry of form. 
Whereas, in reality, the function of an external rule of right is, 
not to supplant, but to enlighten the conscience. Be that ex- 
ternal rule what it may, the relation of things, or expedi- 
ency, or the will of God, it is a light for the conscience, 
and not an immediate law for the will. Conscience is this 
immediate law, this inner guide, this rule of action. Be the ex- 
ternal rule what it may, it can never annihilate, and should never 
be permitted to obscure, the indubitable facts of conscience, of 
this shining perception of right, and this felt approbation thereof. 
The external standard of right is, indeed, no more opposed to the 
office and functions of conscience, than is the sun to the organ of 
vision. Hence, those who out of a zeal for expediency, or the will 
of God, deny the doctrine of a conscience, act about as wisely as 
one who, from his admiration of the sun, should repudiate the 
use of his eyes. And, on the other hand, those who, from a de- 
votion to the supremacy of conscience, overlook or undervalue 
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the importance of an external rule of right, resemble those who, 
because they have good eyes, should despise the light of the sun. 
As in the system of God’s world, both are found to exist, so in a 
system of ethics both should be fairly represented ; the one as 
the eye, and the other as the sun, of the moral universe. 

Having established, as Butler has done, the supremacy of con- 
science over actions, it were an exceedingly dangerous error to 
speak as if this were an infallible guide, and that all we have to 
do is to attend to its monitions. For, indeed, instead of looking 
within upon our minds, with a sort of self-idolatry, we should 
look without, and behold ‘the light of the world’. How great 
soever may be our veneration for the dictates of conscience, we 
should never forget that it is, not an enlightening principle, but 
a principle to be enlightened. We should never forget, that 
although by reason of conscience we are a law unto ourselves, yet 
is there a higher law, even a law unto the conscience itself, with- 
out an attention to which conscience is but a dark, ignorant, 
crooked, and perverse guide. Rousseau could exclaim, ‘Con- 
science, conscience, divine instinct, immortal and heavenly voice, 
sure guide of a being ignorant and limited, but intelligent and 
free, infallible judge of good and evil, by which man is made like 
unto God!’ Yet into how many errors did this infallible guide 
plunge him! How weak, how dark, how blind, and yet pro- 
nouncing itself infallible! 

We cannot say, that Butler has been guilty of any such for- 
getfulness or oversight ; but if he has never regarded conscience 
as infallible, he sometimes seems to have a fearful leaning towards 
that fatal error. Thus, among similar expressions, he says, 
‘Man hath the rule of right within ; what is wanting is only that 
he honestly attend to it’. Again, ‘ Let any plain, honest man, 
before he engages in any course of action, ask himself, Is this I 
am going about right, or is it wrong? Is it good, or is it evil? 
I do not in the least doubt, but that this question could be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by almost any fair man, 
in almost any circumstances’. Hence, if his doctrine is not 
tainted with the error in question, he has certainly not taken 
sufficient pains to guard his readers against so great a heresy in 
morals; an error into which most of his followers have fallen, 
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and which is, perhaps, the most ruinous and pestilential error of 
the present age. Hence, even on the supposition that there is 
no defect in his doctrine, there is certainly a serious defect in 
his manner of teaching and guiding his fellow-men. 

But the truth seems to be, that this defect in the teaching of 
Butler arose from the defect of his system, in having failed to 
recognize an external standard of right. Having set up con- 
science as the rule of right in action, and demonstrated its 
supremacy over the little world within, he almost seems to re- 
gard its oracles as infallible as if it were the light of the great 
world‘without. It is right to follow conscience, it is true; but 
then how many individuals, how many noble polities, and how 
many glorious societies, have been laid in ruins, and overwhelmed 
with calamities, just because they have followed conscience, while 
conscience has followed false guides, or else trusted to its own 
infallibility ! A world without a sun,—such and far worse, were 
the great family of mankind without a light for its conscience, 
so dreary, dark, and desolate in all its ways, and so deformed in 
itself! But God has been as kind to man as to the great and 
beautiful earth on which he has placed him. He has given to 
both ‘a great light to rule by day’; to one a material, and to the 
other a moral, sun. 

Some of the disciples of Butler have recognized the truth, that 
the rule of life is not single, but two-fold. Thus Dugald 
Stewart, in his ‘ Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers’,' 
insists on the distinction between the external and the internal, 
‘the relative and the absolute’, rule of right, as well as on its 
great importance. Having spoken of the ambiguity of the 
epithets right and wrong, virtuous and vicious, and of: the dark- 
ness resulting therefrom, he adds, ‘It was to obviate the con- 
fusion of ideas arising from this ambiguity of language, that the 
distinction between absolute and relative rectitude was introduced 
into ethics ; and as the distinction is equally just and important, 
it will be proper to explain it particularly, and to point out its - 
application to one or two of the questions which have been per- 
plexed by great vagueness of expression which it is our object to 
correct’. This distinction is a most important step in moral 
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science; but it has not been so taken by Mr. Stewart, nor by 
any other moral philosopher, as to leave behind, or get rid of, all 
perplexity and confusion. Neither the relation which the abso- 
lute rule sustains to the relative rule, nor the grand function it 
is designed to perform in the economy of the world, seems to 
have been rightly conceived by him. This is evident from the 
manner in which he handles the questions he has promised to 
explain, and deliver from the perplexity which has attended 
them. 

What is the criterion or test of morality in action? And 
how shall we apply it, so as to determine whether an action be 
right or wrong? ‘An action may be said to be absolutely 
right’, replies Mr. Stewart, when it is performed ‘ with per- 
fectly good intentions ’, and ‘ under the guidance of an enlight- 
ened understanding’. But if the understanding be not enlight- 
ened or well informed, then the action ‘may be said to be 
relatively right when the intentions of the agent are sincerely 
good ’, or, in other words, when it is performed in obedience to 
the dictates of conscience. 

‘According to these definitions’, he continues, ‘an action may 
be right in one sense and wrong in another; an ambiguity in 
language which, how obvious soever, has not always been 
attended to by writers on morals’. Thus, according to the 
author, there are two tests or standards of morality in action ; 
and as we judge by the one or the other, the very same action 
may be pronounced right or wrong. If it be performed ‘ with 
perfectly good intentions’, and the conscience is perfectly 
enlightened, then the act is absolutely right. But if the dictate of 
conscience is erroneous, then the act done in obedience to it is 
absolutely wrong, or in reference to the external standard of 
right. If performed, however, with sincerely good intentions, 
‘it is relatively right’, and the agent is free from all blame 
therein ; for ‘ it is the relative rectitude of an action which de- 
termines the moral desert of the agent’. Or, in other words, 
such an act is right in the agent, but wrong in itself, or abso- 
lutely wrong. 

Now here the question arises, how can these things be? I=f an 
act be right in the agent, how can it be wrong in itself? Or if it 
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be morally right in one sense, can it be morally wrong in another 
sense? Can light have any such communion with darkness ? 
We agree with the auther, that the distinction ‘between absolute 
and relative rectitude’, is equally just and important; but yet, as 
managed by him, is it not far from having answered the purpose 
for which it was introduced? Has it not failed to obviate the 
confusion of ideas arising from the ambiguity of language? On 
the contrary, has it not introduced fully as much confusion as it 
has banished, and darkened the science of morals with fully as 
many enigmas as it has solved? The two-fold rule of life seems 
to have made the author see double, so as to pronounce the same 
act both right and wrong; so vaguely was it apprehended by 
him. But, if we are not greatly mistaken, there is no such 
anomaly in the moral world, as two tests or standards for the 
same identical act. The simple truth is, that the external rule 
of right is a standard for the conscience, and the conscience is a 
standard for the will. This simple truth will banish a world of 
confusion from the science of morals. 

For the important ‘distinction between absolute and relative 
rectitude’ has been very imperfectly handled by others, as well 
as by Mr. Stewart. Dr. Wayland, for example, feels the im- 
portance of this distinction ; yet from want of clearness of insight, 
he has wrought it into a most elaborate piece of confusion. He 
too shows how an act may be perfectly pure and innocent in the 
agent who performs it, and yet wrong in itself! If this be 
true, then we trust that when the Almighty comes to judge the 
world, he will punish such an act, not in the agent, but only in 
itself. We trust that, in all such cases, he will lay the finger of 
his wrath, not upon the innocent agent, but only upon the guilty 
abstraction. 

This is not all. Dr. Wayland maintains, with Butler, ‘the 
supremacy of conscience’, as the rule of right in action. But if 
conscience be the supreme rule of right in action, then one would 
suppose, that an act put forth in obedience to conscience, may 
safely be pronounced a right act. It may not be so, however, 
says Dr. Wayland ; it may be conformed to the supreme rule of 
right for action, and yet it may be very wrong! Is not this to 
make conscience supreme, and at the same time subordinate? A 
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test, and, at the same time, not a test? In one word, is it nota 
flat contradiction to affirm, that conscience is the standard of 
moral rectitude in action, and yet pronounce an action wrong 
which is conformed to this standard ? 

One would certainly suppose so, unless, with Dr. Wayland, he 
should happen to have two tests for morality in action. But 
with two such tests or rules, it is quite possible to see double, and 
to pronounce the same act both right and wrong. It is quite 
possible to affirm, as Dr. Wayland does, the ‘supremacy of con- 
science’! as a rule of right for action, and yet declare, that ‘ the 
doing of right, and obedience to conscience ’,? are not equivalent 
terms. 

In like manner, Dr. Alexander maintains the supremacy of 
conscience, as the rule of right for action, and, at the same time, 
denies that we always do right, when we obey its dictates. He 
begins his chapter, entitled, ‘ The Supremacy of Conscience’, with 
the words, ‘ That the dictates of conscience should be obeyed, is 
one of the most evident propositions of the human mind’, 
Surely, then, we shall do right when we obey its dictates. Or, 
in other words, if the dictates of conscience should be obeyed, 
then we should obey them. Is not this clear? By no means, 
if we may believe Dr. Alexander. ‘It is true’, says he, ‘if a 
man’s conscience dictates a certain action, he is moral/y bound to 
obey ; but if the action is wrong in itself, he commits sin in per- 
forming it, nevertheless’ (p. 68). That is,a man may commit 
a sin in performing the very act, which he is morally bound to 
perform ! 

The rule of right for action is one, and not two-fold. As 
these learned authors teach, conscience is the supreme rule of 
right for the will; and, consequently, every act put forth in con- 
formity with its dictates is a right action. It is right in the 
moral sense of the word, and it is wrong in no sense. ‘Thus con- 
science is the one supreme, universal, and exclusive rule of moral 
rectitude in action ; and if we introduce any other, or higher rule 
for morality in action, we shall violate that unity of principle, 
and disturb that harmony of thought, which are so essential to. 


1 Moral Science, p. 45. 2 Ibid, p. 80. 
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the perfection and beauty of the science, as well as of the mind 
in which it is developed. 

With Butler, and Reid, and Stewart, and Wayland, and Alex- 
ander, as well as with a host of others, we maintain that conscience 
is the supreme rule of right for the will. But although con- 
science is supreme over the little world within, it is not the 
supreme law of the moral universe. For, if we mistake not, 
there is in the government of God, a higher and a holier law than 
this, even a law for the conscience itself. 

By viewing conscience thus, in due subordination to the 
external, absolute standard of right, its rightful supremacy over 
the will is fortified, and secured from abuse. For the doctrine 
thus organized, allows no one to imagine that he is free from 
blame, merely because his acts or volitions are conformed to the 
dictates of conscience. On the contrary, it shows that he may 
have been criminal in the highest degree, just because he has 
failed, by diligent inquiry, to bring his conscience into con- 
formity with the absolute rule of right, with the supreme law of 
the moral universe. The first thing he has to do is, to see that 
his conscience is right, or in conformity with the external 
standard of moral rectitude; and the second is, to obey its dic- 
tates. These are the whole duty of man. But if the first, great, 
fundamental duty be neglected, and conscience be permitted to 
become infested with errors, no man can clear himself from guilt 
by performing the second. Indeed, no man can perform the 
second, without having faithfully discharged the first; since 
conscience itself dictates the duty of seeking the light of moral 
truth. Hence, although conscience may justify particular acts, 
it can never justify an evil life. 

The above view not only secures the supremacy of conscience 
against being abused by its enemies, but also against being 
deserted by its friends, Conscience is the supreme rule of right 
for action, say they ; and yet, if we ask, is it always right to act 
in conformity with its dictates, they frequently answer, as we 
have seen, in the negative. They frequently teach, that it is not 
always right to act in conformity with the supreme rule of right 
‘for action ; that although a man is ‘ morally bound’ to obey his 
-conscience, yet he may commit a most grievous sin by such 
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obedience! This inconsistency, this affirmation and denial of 
the supremacy of conscience, arises from the fear that it may be 
used as a cloak for an evil life. But the remedy is not adapted 
to the disease, and only introduces disorder and confusion into 
the science of morals. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a man is really dis- 
posed to follow the dictates of his conscience, but that its dictates 
are wrong: What is the remedy in such a case? Shall we tell 
him that he is morally bound to obey the dictates of conscience, 
and yet may commit grievous sin by such obedience? No. 
We need not pull down with one hand what we had so indus- 
triously set up with the other; because he seeks to shelter an 
evil life beneath it. We need not deny one truth, when it is 
our duty to teach another. We should say to him, that he is in 
error, that his conscience is wrong, and endeavor to convince 
him of his mistake. We should set each truth in its place, and 
clearly ‘exhibit the relation it sustains to the other, without 
removing either, or obscuring its lustre. In this way, each will 
impart additional light and support to the other, and neither can 
be made a hiding-place for the criminal. 

We should never say that a man does wrong in obeying the 
dictates of conscience. For how else shall he act? What other 
guide can he follow? We may set up expediency, or the rela- 
tion of things, or the will of God, as the external rule of right ; 
but how can any man follow any one of these except in so far 
as it is understood by him, or manifested in his conscience? Can 
he follow a light which he does not see? It is evident, indeed, 
that conscience is, and of necessity must be, the immediate rule 
of right for the will, from the utter impossibility of conceiving 
of any other. 

When the evil consists in a want of light for the conscience, 
asin the case supposed, we should direct this to the external 
standard of absolute rectitude, in order that it may be illuminated 
by the rays of truth. So far from telling such a one, that he 
should cease from obedience to the dictates of conscience, or, 
what is the same thing, that such obedience is sinful ; we should 
urge him to persevere therein. We should urge him to obey 
them, in all cases, and under all circumstances. We should 
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never cast a doubt on the rectitude of his actions in following 
the supreme rule of rectitude for action. We should never 
exhort him to forswear his allegiance to the awful authority of 
conscience, or warn him that such allegiance is sinful. As his 
error and his sin consist, not in obeying the dictates of conscience, 
not in following the only guide he has, but in not having taken 
sufficient pains to inform his conscience aright; so we should 
bring the external rule of right into contact with his conscience, 
so as to correct its erroneous decisions. This would be to adapt 
the remedy to the disease. We should even call in the aid of 
conscience itself, whose authority should never be disregarded, in 
order to show him that it is a duty to use all the means in his 
power, in order to enlighten the understanding, and bring the 
conscience inte conformity with the standard of absolute and 
eternal right. As we have a law for the conscience, as well as 
for the will, so each should be allowed to perform its own appro- 
priate function ; and neither be thrust into the place or ‘office of 
the other. 

But, it may be asked, what right have we to assume the ex- 
istence and reality of conscience? Has not Paley, as well as other 
philosophers, denied the very existence of such a faculty? How, 
then, do we know that it really exists? Should we not prove 
the fact, ere we take it for granted? Should we not blow away 
all their hostile arguments and objections, ere we can make our 
position good? Hostile arguments and objections! How do 
we know that the sun shines? Precisely in the same way, and 
not otherwise, do we know that there is a conscience. For we 
do feel and know, that there is, in the mind of man, this percep- 
tion of right and wrong, inseparably coupled and linked with 
this sentiment of approbation and disapprobation. Do you not 
feel and know the same thing? Do you not realize these facts 
and phenomena in the light of your own consciousness? If you 
do, then we are agreed, and there is no ground for argument, 
since these phenomena constitute all that we mean by conscience. 
But if you do not, then there is no use for argument, since the 
question relates to a simple matter of fact. Logic was never in- 
tended to put out the eyes of one man, nor to put in the eyes of 
another. Hence, if you do not see and feel these facts, there is 
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an end of all argument. If you have no conscience, and allege 
the melancholy fact, we may hope and pray to see your moral 
vision restored; we shall certainly not try to work the miracle 
by a process of reasoning. 

‘We deny the fact’, says Paley.t What fact? The fact that 
conscience is uniform in its decisions. In one country, it decides 
thus, while in another country it decides quite otherwise. In 
all nations and ages, its decisions vary, and everywhere present 
a frightful conflict. All history is ransacked, and a huge ac- 
cumulation of blunders are exhibited to view, and the sage con- 
clusion is drawn that this miserable blunderer has no real exist- 
ence. Does not the fact that man reasons badly, prove the exist- 
ence of a reasoning faculty, just as clearly as the fact that he 
sometimes reasons well? Shall we deny that a man has legs, 
because he does not walk straight? Or that a judge has an 
existence, because his decisions are fallible? If so, then may 
we deny the reality of conscience, because its dictates are so un- 
certain, so variable, and so often wrong. But all this only 
proves that conscience, when left to itself, and blinded by evil 
passions and bad habits, is a most uncertain and unsafe guide; 
and hence the necessity of an external rule of right, by which it 
may be enlightened, and its decisions reformed. Without such 
external rule, without such absolute standard of right, the con- 
science would be utterly unfit to govern the will; just as, with- 
out a sun, the eye would be unprepared to direct the feet. But 
there is such a rule; that is, a moral sun without, as well as a 
moral eye within. Here again, in the spiritual world, as in the 
natural, ‘God has made all things double, one over against the 
other, and has left nothing imperfect’. 

But here the question naturally arises, what is this external, 
this absolute rule of right? It is, we answer, the will of God. 
No position in the whole science of morals, is more important 
than this; and yet, strange as it may seem, no position has been 
less perfectly fortified, or secured to the great cause of truth. 
Neither Aristotle nor Cicero, as might have been expected of 
heathen philosophers, has even attempted to do justice to the 
will of God, as the great absolute standard of rectitude for the 
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universe of created intelligences. Its claims are almost entirely 
overlooked by them. The shortcoming of Butler seems, in this 
respect, but little less deplorable than that of the heathen philo- 
sophers of antiquity. He has discussed the rule of relative right, 
with the most admirable ability, with the most wonderful acute- 
ness and power ; but having supposed this to be all that is neces- 
sary, he remained silent as to the other, and equally important, 
branch of the two-fold rule of life. Having supposed that ‘a 
man has the law of right within, and all that is necessary for him 
is to attend to its monitions’, he failed to insist on the importance 
of. the great law that is without, and to fix its position in the 
system of things. 

Dr. Paley holds that ‘ the will of God’ is the ultimate standard 
of right. But so far is he from developing this idea, and causing 
it to illuminate his system as it should do, that he almost entirely 
obscures its lustre, by an interposition of the scheme of ex- 
pediency. Nor is this all. For although he holds up the will 
of God as the ultimate standard of right; yet this is done in 
such a way as to produce a total eclipse of the moral perfection 
and glory of His nature. If the will of God be the rule of 
right, says Dr. Paley, then what do we mean when we say that 
his will is holy, righteous, and good? Do we mean any thing 
more than the silly proposition, that his will agrees with his 
will? or that he always acts as he does act? His answer to this 
question, is one of the most wonderful things in the history of 
moral science. From the benevolence of God, says he, we infer 
that he enjoins whatever is expedient, or for the good of his 
creatures. By means of expediency, then, we determine what 
rules are right, or agreeable to the divine will. According 
to these rules, all our moral judgments are formed. We even 
come, in process of time, ‘to apply them to the divine will itself, 
without recollecting that the rules themselves were derived from 
the divine will’. But suppose we had reeollected this. Sup- 
pose, instead ‘ of stopping at the rules themselves’, we had borne 
their origin in mind, what must have been the conclusion? 
Why, the inevitable conclusion would be, that we merely imagine 
the Divine Being to possess a holy will; because we have estab- 
lished the habit, by custom, ‘of stopping at the rules’ deduced 
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from his will; and that, in reality, there is no such moral per- 
fection belonging to his nature. When we say, that God’s acts 
are righteous, we think we are saying something ; but, in reality, 
we only advance the identical proposition that his acts are con- 
formed to his acts! that he acts as he does act, and not other- 
wise! We do not get out of this vicious circle at all ; we merely 
fancy ourselves out of it, and seem to be making some progress, 
because we go around in it blindly! But if we should only see 
what we are about, we would pronounce the divine will to be 
righteous, without having any test or standard by which to form 
a judgment! We compare it with nothing except itself; and 
as, ex necessitate rei, it always agrees with itself, it must be 
deemed right, do what it will! Thus, in Dr. Paley’s scheme, 
are the moral perfections of God made to disappear, and absolute, 
omnipotent will is all that is left on the throne of the universe.’ 

No writer, so far as we know, has ever made the attempt to 
refute this most extraordinary passage in the Moral Philosophy 
of Dr. Paley. His doctrine of expediency has been belabored 
on all sides, and more than a thousand times refuted ; but this 
virtual denial of the moral perfections of God, which is far 
more objectionable, has seldom, if ever, been assailed by his 
opponents. It is noticed by Dugald Stewart, in his ‘ Philosophy 
of the Active and Moral Powers’;? but he seems to think that 
such is the legitimate consequence of making the will of God 
the ultimate standard of right; and hence, with Cudworth and 
others, he seeks that standard out of and beyond the divine will 
itself. Thus the divine will, as the ultimate rule of right, is 
overthrown and demolished, or at least kept out of view. Hence, 
if we would preserve this rule, we must clear away the cloud 
and difficulty raised by Paley. It is not proper, perhaps, to say 
that Dugald Stewart denies the will of God to be the rule of 
right ; he certainly throws it into the background, and passes it 
by in silence. It is as if we should write an elaborate treatise 
on the solar system, and leave out the sun. Mr. Stewart gives 
Dr. Paley credit for having seen the difficulty raised by him, 
though he warmly disapproves of his solution of it. But he 
only says, ‘I have no particular answer to offer’. 


1 Moral Philosophy, Chap. IX. ? Book II, Chap. V. 
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This great difficulty, unless we are greatly deceived, admits of 


a very easy solution. When, in conformity to the popular use 


of language, we say that the will of God is the ultimate standard 
of right, it is evident we do not mean his optative will, or the 
power by which he works. We mean, not the faculty by which 
he acts or dos, but the judgment, the reason, the wisdom, by 
which he sees and decides. For this is the rule of right to all 
his intelligent creatures, as well as to himself. The term will is 
sometimes applied to the wisdom, and sometimes to the power 
of God ; and it is this ambiguity of the word which has created 
the difficulty in question. Avoid this ambiguity, and the cloud 
vanishes, 

For there is no difficulty in the assertion, that the wisdom, 
the moral reason, of God is the rule and standard of all moral 
rectitude. It is not a truism, or vicious circle, to say that the 
will of God in the one sense, is the rule of his will in the other 
sense. So far, indeed, is this from being an identical proposition 
or truism, that it is a most important and consoling truth. For 
the omnipotence of God is, as it ever should be, guided in all 
its operations by the dictates of his infinite and eternal wisdom. 
If his power did not thus move in the sphere of light and love 
prescribed by his wisdom, then its wild and omnipotent work- 
ings would soon throw the entire fabric of the universe into dis- 
order, and whirl all its magnificence and beauty into one bound- 
less chaos. It is, then, the very perfection and glory of his 
nature, as well as of the universal world, that his potential will 
or power is conformed to his declarative will or wisdom ; that 
his executive is conformed to his legislative will. In this consists 
the rectitude of his will or power; just as the rectitude of every 
created will consists in its conformity to the moral reason, or 
conscience, of the being in whom it resides. This solution of the 
difficulty is at once so easy and so obvious, that it seems 
wonderful it should have stood, for one moment, in the way of 
such an author as Stewart, or Cudworth, or even Paley. 

The above view makes the rule of right really independent of 
all will or power. For the wisdom of God is not created by, 
nor does it flow from, his omnipotence. Hence, in adopting this 
view, we do not depart from the position, which Cudworth and 
Stewart were so anxious to establish, namely, that moral distinc- 
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tion, or the standard of right, is immutable, and wholly free 
from dependence on the divine will or power. It makes, indeed, 
the rule of right as independent and immutable as the wisdom, 
or reason, of God itself. It preserves the truth which led Stewart 
to deny that the will of God is the absolute rule of right. He 
saw that no power could produce the difference between right 
and wrong; and if it could, then to predicate righteousness of 
such a power, would only be to say that it is conformed to itself. 
He did not sufficiently distinguish between the rule and the con- 
stitutive ground of right. As a confused way of thinking, 
coupled with the pious design to exalt the power of God, had led 
Scotus, Occam, Descartes, and others, to regard the will of 
God, not only as the standard, but also as the ground or efficient 
cause, of right; so an equally confused way of thinking, joined 
with an equally pious intention to preserve the purity of God, 
induced Cudworth, Stewart, and others, to deny that the will of 
God is the absolute standard of right. One set of philosophers, 
having bound up the truth with an error, prepared the way for 
another set to reject both the truth and the error. We should 
be careful to preserve the one, and to reject. the other. Hence 
we should say, that the legislative will of God is the universal 
standard of right ; and that his executive will is not the ground 
or efficient cause of right. This has, indeed, no constitutive 
ground. Moral distinctions are as self-existent, as eternal, and 
as immutable as the wisdom or the moral reason of God ; for, in 
fact, they have their everlasting roots in that moral reason. 

The position we really need is, that the legislative will of God 
is the universal and supreme rule of moral rectitude. Here we 
stand upon clear and incontrovertible ground. This position 
will not be denied by those who, like Descartes and others, make 
the will of God both the ground and the standard of right. 
Notwithstanding his devotion to the scheme of expediency, 
nothing could be more explicit than the language of Paley, that 
‘right signifies consistency with the will of God’. If he had 
stopped here, Stewart could have found no fault with his doc- 
trine; for he himself has afterwards as plainly said, that ‘it is 
morally right to obey the will of God’. 


1 Vol. V. p. 224. 
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Clarke and Wollaston, though one regards the relation of 
things, and the other the truth of things, as the standard of 
right, are both equally explicit in their testimony to the doctrine 
in question. Dr. Clarke says, that the duties which his rule 
imposes ‘are also the express will, command, and law of God, to 
his creatures, which he cannot but expect should be observed by 
them in obedience to his supreme authority’.t Dr. Wollaston 
says, that to act by his rule ‘must be agreeable to the will of 
God, and if so, the contrary must be disagreeable to it, and, since 
there must be perfect rectitude in his will, certainly wrong’. 
Thus they both appeal to the will of God as the test by which to 
try their tests, as the standard by which to measure their 
standards. 

Even Cudworth, the great advocate of the immutability of 
moral distinctions, does not deny that, as above explained, the 
will of God is the supreme and universal rule of right. On the 
contrary, he expressly asserts, that the wisdom of God is the 
supreme law to his will, as well as to that of all created intelli- 
gences. ‘ Now the wisdom of God’, says he, ‘is as much God as 
the will of God; and whether of these two things in God, that 
is, his will or wisdom, should depend upon the other, will be best 
determined by the several natures of them. For wisdom in 
itself hath the nature of a rule and measure, it being a most de- 
termined and inflexible thing ; but will, being not only a blind 
and dark thing, as considered in itself, but also indefinite and 
indeterminate, hath therefore the nature of a thing regulable and 
measurable. Wherefore it is the perfection of will as such, to be | 
guided and determined by wisdom and truth’.2 Cudworth seems 
not to have perceived, any more than Stewart, that this is pre- 
cisely the truth aimed at, though vaguely and obscurely it may 
be, by those who assert that the will of God is the universal rule 
of right. But this does not make his testimony to the commonly 
received doctrine, when rightly understood, the less explicit and 
direct. He only rejects the truth in disguise; he embraces it 

when seen. 


1 Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
2 Religion of Nature Delineated. 
5 Immutable Morality, Book I., Chap. 3. 
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We may then lay it down as a conceded position, that the will 
of God, that is, his legislative will or wisdom, is the one ultimate, 
universal, immutable, and supreme rule of moral rectitude. This 
Moral Reason, and the rays of truth proceeding from it, should 
guide and direct all intelligences, whether created or uncreated. 

Could there be a better law, a more perfect light, a more 
glorious guide? But we shall see more of its perfection and 
beauty, when we come to consider the duties it prescribes. 

Nothing could be more meagre than what is said about the 
will of God as the rule of right, even by some of its most recent 
advocates. Thus says Dymond: ‘ He who says that the under- 
standing is to be our moral guide, is not far from saying that we 
are to be guided by the divine will, because the understanding, 
however we define it, is the offspring of his counsels and power’. 
In like manner, Dr. Alexander says, ‘That theory which con- 
siders conformity to the will of God to be virtue, is undoubtedly 
correct, for that faculty in tis which approves of virtuous actions 
was implanted by Him, and is an indication of His will’. Thus 
is the will of God considered as a rule of right, introduced and 
dismissed as if it were one and the same rule with conscience, or 
a rule for the same purpose as conscience. Nothing more is said 
of its claims. It is excluded by conscience ; and, instead of a 
permanent position, it finds only a passing notice in the theory 
of these writers. But having shown that this sublime rule, this 
radiant image and exemplar of all good, is not given for the 
same purpose as conscience, but as a guide to conscience itself, 
we must go out of ourselves to find the awful mandates of moral 
truth. We must change the present fashion of moralists, which 
is to make everything turn on the little dark world within, re- 
solving even the will of God itself into the dictates of conscience, 
instead of raising and expanding the dictates of conscience to the 
will of God; by which means order is overthrown, the powers 
of darkness are let loose, and infinite calamities overwhelm and 
oppress mankind. 

By showing that there is one law for all intelligences, whether 
created or uncreated, the above view displays the harmony of 
the moral universe. As there is one law, namely, the law of 
gravity, for all atoms, and all worlds, and all the systems of 
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worlds in the infinite realms of space; so there is one rule, the 
Divine Will, for all men, and all angels, and all the hierarchies 
in the boundless empire of God. 

Again, as relative right in action is a conformity to the con- 
science or moral reason of man ; so absolute right is a conformity 
to the moral reason of God. As the one is an obedience to the 
supreme principle of the soul, which receiveth the light; so the 
other is a: conformity to the supreme principle of the universe, 
and of God, who giveth the light. As the one consists in a 
man’s acting according to his nature, that is, according to the 
internal frame and constitution of his nature; so the other con- 
sists in a perfect accordance with the internal frame of the spir- 
itual universe. In other words, as the one is a due respect, in 
thought and action manifested, to the subordination of parts in 
the nature of man, which culminates and reaches its highest pin- 
nacle in the supremacy of conscience; so the other is a perfect 
agreement and consistency with the subordination of parts in the 
great world of spirits, which finally terminates in the absolute 
sovereignty and unlimited dominion of God. This is but a 
glance, it is true, at the outlines of the spiritual world, which 
admits of an indefinite filling up; but meagre as it is, it affords, 
in passing, at least one beautiful glimpse of the sublime order 
and harmony which pervade ‘ the city of God’. 





Art. II.— Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife, Abigail 
Adams, during the Revolution. By Charles Francis Adams. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876. 


In these confidential letters (they can hardly be called familiar 
in our sense of the term), which passed between John Adams 
and his wife, a century ago, it is as if two stately figures had 
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stepped out of their old portrait frames and bowed themselves 
into our presence. 

The education of women in this country, a hundred years ago, 
was regarded with utter indifference. Mrs. Adams says-in one 
of her letters, ‘it was fashionable to ridicule female learning’. 
The only chance for the intellectual improvement of women was. 
found in their intercourse with educated men. In a letter 
written in 1817, a year before her death, speaking of her own 
deficiencies, she says: ‘ My early education did not partake of 
the abundant opportunities which the present days offer, and 
which even our common country schools now afford. I never 
was sent to any school. I was always sick. Female education, 
in the best families, went no further than writing and arithmetic ; 
in some few and rare instances, music and dancing’. 

The author of the short memoir at the beginning of the book, 
considers the romantic turn of Mrs. Adams’s mind to be the 
very natural result of having no companions of the same age in 
her early youth. ‘Seclusion from companions of the same age’, 
he says, ‘at any time of life, is calculated to develop the imagi- 
native faculty at the expense of the judgment ; but especially in 
youth, when the most durable impressions are making. The 
ordinary consequence in females of a meditative turn of mind, is 
_ the indulgence of romantic and exaggerated sentiments, drawn 
from books, which, if subjected to the ordinary routine of schools, 
are worn out by the attrition of social intercourse. These ideas, 
formed in solitude, in early life, often, though not always, remain 
in the mind, even after the realities of the world surround those 
who hold them, and counteract the tendency of their conclusions, 
They are constantly visible in the letters of this volume, even 
in the midst of the severest trials. They form what may be con- 
sidered the romantic turn of the author’s mind; kut in her case 
they were so far modified by a great admixture of religious prin- 
ciple and by natural good sense, as to be of eminent service in 
sustaining her through the painful situations in which she was 
placed, instead of nursing that species of sickly sensibility, which 
too frequently, in similar circumstances, impairs, if it does not 
destroy, the power of practical usefulness’, — 

If the popular traditions, tales and songs of the last century 
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may be supposed to mirror the taste and manners of the living 
men and women, then this excess of sentimental expression seems 
to us to have beer the style of all our well-bred grandfathers 
and grandmothers. Their lofty sentiments were always preluded 
by profound bows or sweeping courtesies, and expressed in long 
and high-flown sentences; but these were natural to the age, 
and seem to keep time to the music of the minuet, and were 
part and parcel of the old régime. Men and women are, now, 
let us hope, just as brave in action and as constant in love; but 
there is a greater reticence and simplicity in the expression of 
our deepest feelings. There is such a difference, indeed, between 
this age and that, that what then was really the expression of the 
true feelings of the heart, would, if written in the present day, 
be regarded as a sort of sentimental hypocrisy. Imagine, for 
instance, a wife of the present day, ending a letter to her hus- 
band, whose absence is, indeed, a torture, in this wise: 

‘I love to amuse myself with my pen, and pour out some of 
the tender sentiments of a heart overflowing with affection ; not 
for the eye of a cruel enemy who, no doubt, would ridicule 
every humane and social sentiment, long ago grown callous to 
the finer sensibilities, but for the sympathetic heart that beats 
in unison with Portia’s’, 

There was a taste in that age for fictitious signatures and long 
quotations from the poets. Among the papers of Mrs, Adams 
were found many letters from young friends, with the signatures 
Calliope and Myra, Aspausia and Aurelia. The signature of 
Abigail Adams was Diana, before her marriage; afterwards, 
Portia. Her fondness for quotations is seen throughout her 
letters. In one written to her husband, in May, 1781, when he 
was abroad, she begins thus : 

‘25 May, 1781. 

‘In this beautiful month, when nature wears her gayest garb, 
and animal and vegetable life is diffused on every side, when the 
cheerful hand of industry is laying a foundation for a plentiful 
harvest, who can forbear to rejoice in the season, or refrain from 
looking “ through nature up to nature’s God”; 


“To feel the present Deity, and taste 
The joy of God, to see a happy world”. 
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While my heart expands, it, sighing, seeks its associate, and joins 
its first parent in that beautiful description of Milton : 


“Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild; then silent Night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
‘And these the gems of heaven, her starry train ;— 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon 
Or glittering starlight, without thee ts sweet.” 


This passage has double charms for me, painted by the hand of 
truth ; and for the same reason that a dear friend of mine, after 
having viewed a profusion of beautiful pictures, pronounced 
that which represented the parting of Hector and Andromache 
to be worth them all, The journal in which this is mentioned, 
does not add any reason why it was so; but Portia felt its full 
force, and paid a grateful tear to the acknowledgment’, 

We give these extracts, not only as curious specimens of the 
manners of that day, but that we may more fully realize the 
immense difference which a century has made in these external 
modes of expressing the gravest feelings of the heart; for, in 
order to appreciate the really noble nature and womanly forti- 
tude of Mrs. Adams’s character, exhibited so strikingly under the 
most trying circumstances, we must always bear in mind this 
important fact. 

Abigail Smith was the second daughter of the Rev. William 
Smith, the minister of a small Congregationalist church in the 
town of Weymouth. She was born on the 11th of November, 
1744. Her mother was Elizabeth Quincy, who was the grand- 
daughter of the Rev. John Norton. Her ancestry was of the 
most noted class of that day, for the religious zeal in Massachu- 
setts was such, that the clergy were not only the leaders of the 
church, but they were held in the highest honor everywhere. 
Classical learning and the highest departments of knowledge 
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were sought almost exclusively by the clergy. At festive enter- 
tainments and political meetings, the minister was the first to be 
invited. He was frequently appointed, in the absence of a 
lawyer, to be the judge in private disputes, and sometimes he was 
the family physician. ‘The records of Harvard University ’, 
says Mr. Adams, ‘ the child and darling of Puritan affections, 
show that of all the presiding officers, during the century and a 
half of colonial days, but two were laymen and not ministers of 
the prevailing denomination ; and that of all who in‘early times 
availed themselves of such advantages as this institution could 
then offer, nearly half the number did so for the sake of devot- 
ing themselves to the service of the Gospel ’. 

A great part of Abigail Smith’s youth was spent with her 
maternal grandmother, the wife of Col. John Quincy, who lived 
at Mount Wollaston, a part of Braintree, a town near Weymouth. 
Her instructions seem to have made a deep impression upon 
Abigail’s young mind. ‘I have not forgotten’, she says, in a 
letter to her own daughter, in 1795, ‘ the excellent lessons which 
I received from my grandmother, at a very early period of life. 
I frequently think they made a more durable impression upon 
my mind than those which I received from my own parents. 
Whether it was owing to the happy method of mixing instruc- 
tion and amusement together, or from an inflexible adherence to 
certain principles, the utility of which I could not but see and 
approve when a child, I know not; but maturer years have 
rendered them oracles of wisdom to me. I love and revere her 
memory; her lively, cheerful disposition animated all around 
her, whilst she edified all by her unaffected piety. This tribute 
is due to the memory of those virtues the sweet remembrance of 
which will flourish, though she has long slept with her ancestors’. 
In another letter to the same person, in 1808, she says, ‘I cherish 
her memory with holy veneration, whose maxims I have treasured 
up, whose virtues live in my remembrance; happy if could say 
they have been transplanted into my life’. 

The father of Mrs. Adams often exhibited, in his texts and 
sermons, a vein of humor, which was not uncommon in the New 
England clergy of the day. When his eldest daughter Mary 
was married to Richard Cranch, who afterwards became Judge 
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of the Court of Common Pleas in Massachusetts, he is said to have 
preached from the text, ‘And Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shall not be taken from her’. Afterwards, when his 
second daughter, Abigail, was to marry John Adams, then a 
rising young lawyer, the old clergyman, hearing that disappro- 
bation of the match was expressed by some of his congregation, 
replied to them by a sermon, preached directly after the marriage 
ceremony was over, from the text, ‘ For John came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine, and ye say, He hath a devil’. 

For the first ten years after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs, 
Adams led a very quiet life; his professional duties only ceasing 
with the political crisis, which closed the courts of justice and 
obliged him to bestow his energy in another direction. The 
anxiety which Mrs. Adams felt in the national trouble, and the 
sympathetic interest with which she watched her husband’s par- 
ticipation in public events, may be seen in all of her letters at 
this time. On the first long separation from her husband, in 
August, 1774, she writes: ‘The great distance between us makes 
the time appear very long to me. It seems already a month 
since you left me. The great anxiety I feel for my country, for 
you, and for our family, renders the day tedious and the night 
unpleasant. The rocks and quicksands appear upon every side, 
What course you can or will take is all wrapped in the bosom of 
futurity. Uncertainty and expectation leave the mind great 
scope. Did ever any kingdom or state regain its liberty, when 
once it was invaded, without bloodshed? I cannot think of it 
without horror. Yet we are told that all the misfortunes of 
Sparta were occasioned by their too great solicitude for present 
tranquillity, and, from an excessive love of peace, they neglected 
the means of making it pure and lasting’. 

All the letters of 1774 show the public feeling existing in 
Massachusetts. One letter, dated 14th September, gives an 
interesting account of securing gunpowder from the British, in 
the town of Braintree. She says: ‘About eight o’clock Sunday 
evening, there passed by a horse-cart, and marched down to the 
powder-house, from whence they took the powder, and carried to 
the other parish and there secreted it. . . . . They called a vote 
whether they should huzza, but, it being Sunday evening, it was 
passed in the negative’. 

20 
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In 1775, when the struggle assumed the more active shape of 
war, Mr. Adams was compelled to leave his wife, with the care 
of four small children. In one of his letters he says, ‘In a 
cause which interests the whole globe, at a time when my friends 
and country are in such keen distress, I am scarcely ever inter- 
rupted in the least degree by apprehensions for my personal 
safety. 1am often concerned for you and our dear babes, sur- 
rounded as you are by people who are too timorous and too much 
susceptible of alarms. Many fears and jealousies, and imaginary 
evils will be suggested to you, but I hope you will not be im- 
pressed by them. In case of real danger, of which you cannot 
fail to have previous intimations, fly to the woods with our 
children’. 

No mere extracts from her letters at this time can give an idea 
of the presence of mind, fortitude, and cheerful temper which 
Mrs. Adams exhibited during these trying circumstances, when 
to the terrors of war were added the scourge of pestilence. In one 
of her letters she says: ‘I very well remember when the 
eastern circuits of the courts, which lasted a month, were thought 
an age, and an absence of three months intolerable; but we are 
carried from step to step, and from one degree to another, to 
endure that which first we think insupportable’. In a later 
letter she says: ‘1am a mortal enemy to anything but a cheer- 
ful countenance and a merry heart, which, Solomon tells us, does 
good like a medicine’. 

Mrs. Adams was the first representative of her sex, from the 
United States, at the court of Great Britain. She never seems 
to have quite forgiven the cool and almost uncivil recep- 
tion given her by the Queen. When the English throne 
was thought to be in danger, in consequence of the French 
- Revolution, Mrs. Adams wrote to her daughter: ‘ Humiliation 
for Charlotte is no sorrow for me. She richly deserves her full 
portion of the contempt and scorn which she took pains to dis- 
cover’. 

On the 8th February, 1797, the day on which Mr. Adams as 
Vice-President was required to announce himself President 
elect for the next term, his wife wrote him a short letter, which 
Charles Franeis Adams, the editor of the book before us, pro- 
nounces the gem of the collection : 
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‘Quincy, Feb. 8, 1797. 


“The sun is dressed in brightest beams, 
To give thy honors to the day”. 


And may this prove an auspicious prelude to each ensuing 
season! You have this day to declare yourself head of a nation. 
And now, O Lord my God, Thou hast made Thy servant ruler 
over the people. Give unto him an understanding heart, that 
he may know how to go out and come in before this great people ; 
that he may discern between good and bad. “ For who is able to 
judge this thy so great people?” were the words of a royal 
sovereign ; and not less applicable to him who is invested with 
the Chief Magistracy of a nation, though he wear not a crown, 
nor the robes of royalty. 

‘My thoughts and my meditations are with you, though per- 
sonally absent ; and my petitions to heaven are that “ the things 
which make for peace may not be hidden from your eyes”. My 
feelings are not those of pride or ostentation upon the occasion. 
They are solemnized by a sense of the obligations, the important 
trusts, and numerous duties connected with it. That you may 
be enabled to discharge them with honor to yourself, with justice 
and impartiality to your country, and with satisfaction to a great 
people, shall be the daily prayer of your A. A,’ 

From 1801 until her death in 1818, Mrs. Adams lived quietly 
at Quincy. Most of her later letters, being so recent, are not 
included in the present volume. ‘ Yesterday’, she writes to a 
granddaughter, on the 26th of October, 1814, ‘ yesterday com- 
pletes half a century since I entered the married state, then just 
your age. I have great cause of thankfulness, that I have lived 
so long and enjoyed so large a portion of happiness as has been 
my lot. The greatest source of unhappiness I have known in 
that period, has arisen from the long and cruel separations which 
I was called, in a time of war, and with a young family around 
me, to submit to’. 

Mrs. Adams lived to see her eldest son nominated Secretary 
of State by President Monroe. This was the fulfilment of the 
greatest wish of her heart. ‘ Had she survived the attack of the 
fever, which proved fatal’, says the editor of her letters, ‘it is 
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true that she might have seen him exalted still higher, to that 
station which her husband and his father had held before him; 
but it is very doubtful whether her satisfaction would have been 
at all enhanced ’. 

In this short, passing notice of the ‘ Letters of John Adams 
and his Wife’, we can, of course, give only a very meagre idea of 
the collection. They are chiefly valuable, it seems to us, in 
arresting our attention, and directing it, not only to the doings 
and sayings, but to the noble, self-sacrificing lives of the men 
and women, to whom we owe all that is good in our national life, 





Art. III.—1. A Concise History of the Christian Church from 


its first Establishment to the present Time. By Martin Ruter, 
D. D. New York: B. Waugh & T. Mason for the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 1834. 


2. History of Methodism. By Abel Stevens, LL. D. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 1858. 


3. History of the Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Published by order of the Louisville Convention. 
Nashville. 1845. 


There is this essential difference between the Jewish and 
Christian Churches. The external, visible form of the first was 
prescribed. It constituted, and was designed to constitute, a part 
of God’s revelation of religious truth. It was an embodiment 
of divine ideas for the instruction of men. Every part of it 
was symbolical. All its provisions were typical. Each act 


1 This very able article so largely represents Dr. Bledsoe’s views, and the 
belief of the whole Methodist Church, that we insert it as it was sent to us. 
There are a few minor points, not bearing upon the argument, from which 
we think Dr. Bledsoe would have dissented, but have concluded to publish 
the article with this slight demur.—Eb. 
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enjoined, every ceremony required, signified something beyond 
the mere performance. Ideas of God, of his attributes and per- 
fections, of his relations to mankind, of the corresponding rela- 
tions of mankind to him; ideas of human sinfulness, of human 
weakness and dependence, of human obligation and duty ; in 
short, of all God is to man, and of all man is, or ought to be, to 
God, were sought to be expressed and inculcated by means of 
prescribed, external rites and observances. 

The Jewish law was thus a ‘schoolmaster to bring’ men ‘to 
Christ’, to prepare them for Christianity. It was part of the 
grand, educational process, by which mankind were brought 
forward to the point, where the complete manifestation of God 
in Christ could be effectively accomplished. 

The constitution of the Jewish Church was, therefore, appro- | 
. priately and necessarily, imposed from without. It was not, and 
could not be, an outgrowth from within. It was a vehicle of in- 
struction ; a channel through which knowledge was communi- 
cated ; an‘ instrumentality by means of which character was 
formed and moulded. In it, divine ideas were projected and took 
shape, somewhat as the mental conceptions of an artist are 
embodied in a piece of statuary. Hence, it not only furnished a 
medium for the expression of the religious thoughts, feelings, and 
activities of men ; but it, especially, indicated what should be the 
character of those thoughts and feelings, the direction of those 
activities, and prescribed, minutely, the manner and form in 
which their expression would be acceptable to God. 

But Christianity was a new dispensation. Old things were to 
pass away. The representative, picture method of teaching was 
no longer to be used. Revelation was now complete, at least as 
to its subject-matter. The Gospel narratives were to be re- 
corded, and receive didactic exposition in the apostolic writ- 
ings, and then the Divine Canon was to be closed forever. 
There was no need, therefore, that the external constitution of 
the Church should be, any longer, a vehicle of divine instruction. 
The Church could now learn the truth, more fully and effectively, 
from other sources, and by other means. It needed outward 
forms, only to express the life that already was within ; that is, 
to proclaim its faith, to give utterance to its worship, effi- 
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ciency to its labors, and to protect itself from contamination by 
unworthy members. These forms it was capable of developing 
for itself. To impose them from without, would be to lay upon 
the Church a ‘ yoke of bondage ’. 

There is no truth more persistently taught, both by our Lord 
and his Apostles, than this: Christianity is not a thing of ex- 
ternals at all: Christianity is spiritual life ! 

The natural state of mankind is one of spiritual death. Life, 
then, is what humanity needs. Life is what the law could not 
give. Life is what no device of human wisdom can confer. But 
Christ has ‘ brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel’. He is life itself; and Christianity is Christ, revealed 
and communicated. 

Here, then, is our cardinal postulate, our grand, foundation 
fact :—CHRISTIANITY IS SprrRITUAL Lire. In the light of this . 
great truth let us proceed in the consideration of the subject of 
this inquiry, viz.: Christian Liberty in its relation to Church 
Organization. : 

The very terms of this proposition imply that the Church 
exists, prior to, and independent of, all forms of external organi- 
zation ; the term Church being here used to designate the aggre- 
gate of the elements to be organized. There must have been 
individual Christians before they could unite to form a corporate 
ecclesiastical body. We can, therefore, adopt the language of 
the Creed, and say, ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church’, 
without, thereby, endorsing any one of the various forms in 
which different bodies of Christians have associated themselves. 
There is a sense in which the Church of God is one and indi- 
visible. In this sense, it is also called ‘The Invisible Church’, 
because we cannot discern and mark its outlines. On earth, it 
is composed of all true Christians, i. ¢., all genuine receivers of 
Christianity, sharers in the true spiritual life. This is the sole 
condition of membership in the Invisible Church. Nothing 
beyond this can be required ; for all who have this life receive it 
directly from Christ himself, as members of his body, in vital 
union with the divine head. 

But the Church, on earth, must have, and has always had, a 
visible form, an external manifestation. And the precise topic 
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now under discussion is, the Christ-given liberty of the Church, 
in the matter of assuming and maintaining an external, organic, 
visible form. What are the essential characteristics of the ex- 
ternal, visible Church ? 

This is a vexed question, and many errors have encumbered 
it; yet we doubt not that the luminous truth, under whose 
guidance we set out, will conduct us to a safe and satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Christianity is spiritual life; and in all life there is an inherent 
tendency to embody itself in organization. In no instance is life 
the result of organization, but in every case organization is the 
product of life. There may be form, there may be mechanism ; 
but, so far as our knowledge extends, there is no real organism 
that does not owe its existence to some kind or mode of life. A 
vitiated life-principle within, or violeace from without, may 
result in a defective, or distorted organization, which will im- 
perfectly perform the functions of life, give its activities a per- 
verse direction, and then, in whole or in part, defeat the ends 
for which the life was given; but no organization can give life 
of any kind, or in any degree whatever. 

Moreover, not only is organization the product of life, but life 
is the only power that can operate, or render an organism effec- 
tive. Mere machinery is moved by power introduced from 
without. An organism is made active, only, by the life-force 
within. 

A clear apprehension and intelligent application of these great 
principles will assist us, we think, in settling the vexed question 
of the external organization of the Church. 

Christianity is spiritual life, and the external Church is its 
organic form, or expression: 7. ¢., a true organism, produced by, 
‘and deriving all its efficiency from, the life that is within. Had 
the fact been otherwise, or had life been, in whole or in part, the 
result of organization, then, it is surely reasonable to conclude, 
that our Divine Lord would have prescribed, in the clearest and 
most emphatic manner, not only the general principles and out- 
lines, but all, even the minutest, details of a church organization. 
As it is, no such organic form has been prescribed. We know 
there are some who assert such a prescription ; but the utter ab- 
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sence of all proof of this assertion has been so often and so fully 
demonstrated, that to repeat the demonstration here would be a 
waste of time. Nowhere in the recorded utterances of the 
Saviour, nowhere in the discourses or epistles of the Apostles, is 
any special form of church organization presented as of divine 
authority and obligation upon Christians. 

Our premises account for this omission. No such prescribed 
form is necessary. No fixed and unchangeable programme is 
desirable, or practicable. No one inflexible scheme could have 
been adapted to all nations, times, and circumstances. The 
Church was instituted, composed of those who received and be- 
lieved on Christ as the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, 
and thus became partakers and depositaries of spiritual life ; and 
that life which was in the Church, gradually embodied itself in 
organization. 

The organizing process had begun, however, before our Lord’s 
ascension. The divine fountain of spiritual life, before his 
visible presence was withdrawn, had given us the nucleus of an 
organic development. Divine truth, an essential element of that 
life, had already been embodied in the ancient Scriptures, which, 
with the great Gospel facts and the discourses of our Lord, illus- 
trated and expounded by his inspired apostles, supply the only 
true doctrinal basis of a church organization, Baptism was ap- 
pointed to be the external attestation of assent to the truths, and 
submission to the requirements of Christianity. The Zucharistic 
Supper was ordained as the visible expression of the faith by 
which Christians become partakers of the spiritual life. Anda 
living ministry, divinely called and qualified, expressed the 
Church’s mission to win souls and to convert the world. 

So far, then, the organic exhibition is authoritative. We may 
assume that these four items are indispensable in a church organ- 
ization. Without these, there can be no true, vigible, Christian 
Church. This conclusion is embraced in the thirteenth article 
of the creed of the M. E. Church, South, and is affirmed, with 
more or less of addition and qualification, by other churches. 
But we maintain that, beyond this, the divine deposit of spiritual 
life is free to assume such organic expression, as times and cir- 
cumstances may require, for the effective prosecution of Christian 
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labor, and the attainment of the ends for which the Church was 
instituted. And, in our opinion, a thoughtful examination of 
the testimony furnished by the history of each case will show 
that, in the exercise of this freedom, the various existing forms 
of church organization have been developed. 

Organization being the product of life, it follows that, as is 
the life, so will be the organization. That is, the organization will 
be a more or less exact and adequate representation and expres- 
sion of the life that produces it. For example: Two plants 
spring up out of the same soil, and are surrounded by the same 
atmospheric and other influences; but one is a cedar and the 
other a bramble. They have access to the very same sources of 
supply, but one turns all its materials into bramble,—in the 
other, they all become cedar. The very same articles of food, 
consumed by men and swine, become swine flesh in one case, and 
human flesh in the other. Why? The only answer is:—That 
mysterious principle or power, we call Lirs, gives its own 
peculiar character and form to the organization it produces. 
These are illustrations from nature, but the principle they in- 
volve is a fundamental characteristic of all other kinds of organ- 
ization, or quasi organization, whether commercial, social, polit- 
ical, or religious. 

The term, organization, as applied to a church, from our stand- 
point, includes doctrines, governmental provisions, rites, cere- 
monies, forms and modes of worship ; in short, its whole external 
aspect —all that distinguishes and characterizes it as an organ- 
ized body. And we repeat that these, collectively, are to be 
taken as the legitimate representation and expression of the 
character of the life of which they are the product and embodi- 
ment. 

But just here it may be asked :—Is not the spiritual life a 
unit? And will not its true organic exhibition, therefore, be 
uniform? We answer: There is a broad, comprehensive sense 
in which Christianity, or the spiritual life, isa unit. But like 
many other unities, it is one which embraces a variety of attributes, 
or qualities. Considered in themselves, these various attributes 
constitute one harmonious whole. But to preserve this harmony, 
this symmetrical unity, in the manifestations of the life, the 
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medium through which the manifestation is made must be free 
from defect, and adapted perfectly to exhibit its essential quali- 
ties, in their true relations, and original purity. Such a medium 
was the Incarnate Word. Such a medium exists not now on 
earth. Only a partial reception and appropriation of this 
divinely perfect life is possible, to finite human subjects, who 
are, therefore, incapable of any other than a modified and incom- 
plete manifestation of its essential attributes. Not only, there- 
fore, is variety in unity a property of the spiritual life itself, but 
the variety must, necessarily, be a prominent and striking char- 
acteristic of all its human manifestations. No two human minds 
are constituted precisely alike, and, consequently, the exhibition 
they give of the Christian life will not be precisely the same. 
This fact is observable in all our intercourse with individual 
Christians. Some exhibit, with special prominence, one phase 
or aspect of the spiritual life, and some another. And the variety 
which appertains to individual manifestation, will be found to 
characterize the united, collective expression of different bodies 
of men. Each will exhibit, in its organization, that is, in its 
- external aspects and characteristics as a whole, those attributes 
or qualities of the spiritual life, which are, or which have been, 
dominant in the minds of its constituents. 

Moreover, as in the individual Christian, the natural and the 
spiritual are so intimately associated, that the manifestations of 
the spiritual are often marred and obscured by combination with 
the carnal elements of the natural life; so that aggregate 
expression, given in a church organization, is liable to be vitiated, 
by the admission of worldly motives and secular influences. 

The Holy Scriptures furnish no systematic formularies of 
Christian doctrine. Hence, our Church creeds and ‘bodies of 
divinity’ can present, only such a statement, arrangement, and 
combination of the glorious truths of Revelation, as our inade- 
quate, often distorted, and always fallible conception of those 
truths, enables us to accomplish. There is, doubtless, no stand- 
point, within the scope of human intelligence, from which a 
perfectly correct and harmonious view can be obtained, of all the 
relations and bearings, interdependences, and connections of the 
great facts and doctrines of our holy religion. The endeavor to 
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approximate this standpoint may be laudable, but no mere man, 
especially while failing to obtain the universal assent of his 
peers, can, rationally, claim to have reached and occupied it. 
Human infallibility is a preposterous conceit, in which no 
enlightened mind believes, or ever can believe. Each church 
organization, therefore, will present, even in the structure and 
proportions of its doctrinal foundation, the peculiar intellectual 
idiosyncrasies of those who build upon it. 

A similar indication will be given in its governmental prin- 
ciples and arrangements. Among those, for example, whose 
ideas of personal independence are somewhat radical, and whose 
dominant feeling is impatience of control, the form of govern- 
ment will, probably, be congregational. Whereas, with those 
whose views and other characteristics are such as lead hem to 
sacrifice personal independence to uniformity of administration, 
and concentration and efficiency of denominational action, the 
governmental form will be connectional. We may also look for 
the continued exhibition of variety, in ritualistic forms and 
modes of worship. Here, too, the peculiarities of the medium 
will be imparted to the expression embodied in these ceremonial 
manifestations of the spiritual life. 

Upon these and similar considerations we base the conclusion, 
that no one church organization can, without the most irrational 
presumption (not to say unchristian arrogance), claim to be the 
exclusive embodiment of pure spiritual life, and, therefore, the 
only true, visible Church of Christ. 

Probably, no one organic exhibition realizes the divine ideal. 
All are, more or less, imperfect ; because the life that produced 
them has been more or less vitiated, through the operation of the 
causes already referred to. But such as the organizations are, 
they are the legitimate expressions and embodiments of that 
life. Should the life become so vitiated and corrupt as to lose 
its distinctively Christian character, its organic embodiment must, 
sooner or later, become correspondingly unchristian. 

But no remedy for these external imperfections can be effected 
from without. To force any particular form upon any body of 
Christians, would be, not only in violation of its Christian 
liberty, but such a form would be, at best, simply machinery, 
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not an organism. Nothing is organic that is not the product of 
life. Such a contrived system, therefore, imposed from without, 
lacking all adaptation to, and vital connection with, the life, could 
give it no adequate expression, and the spiritual condition and 
efficiency of such a Church would, thereby, be no more improved 
than the speed of a horse can be increased by a supply of manu- 
factured wings. These external defects have an internal origin. 
To remove them, the life itself must be purified. Organization 
does not give life, and cannot remove its vitiating causes. But 
the purer the life, the more perfect will be its external mani- 
festation. 

The spiritual life of the Church is ever in danger of degene- 
ration and corruption. And just in proportion as that life is 
impure, will its organic expression be perverse. History fur- 
nishes many lamentable illustrations of this fact. Even in the 
apostolic age there were examples of a degenerate tendency. St. 
Paul sternly rebukes a disposition, in the Galatian Church, to 
supplement spiritual agencies with carnal accessories. He 
vehemently denounces the attempt to incorporate, even the 
Jewish ceremonial law, with their Christian organism. Now, 
this law had been ordained of God, and was obligatory upon the 
ancient Church. But it was symbolical in its character, and 
therefore temporary in its design and obligation. The types 
were useless, now that the antetype had come. The shadow was 
of no further utility, since the substance had béen revealed. 
The adoption of this symbolical ritual by a Christian Church, 
was, therefore, not only superfluous, but incongruous and absurd. 
What place had these representative forms in a system where 
all they had foreshadowed was already realized ? 

But St. Paul not only rejects the Jewish ritual as unnecessary, 
and having no legitimate place in the Gospel dispensation, but 
protests against its incorporation with Christianity, as being 
positively hurtful — ay, absolutely destructive of all the benefits 
of the Gospel. ‘Christ is become of no effect unto you who’ 
seek justification ‘by the law; ye are fallen from grace’. He 
characterizes this mongrel system, this amalgamation of the old 
with the new, as ‘another gospel’, which, however, he says is 
not even ‘another’ (for there can be but one), but is a mischiev- 
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ous ‘ perversion’ of the Gospel. And so vehement is his indig- 
nation against those who thus ‘troubled’ the Church, that he 
exclaims: ‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other Gospel unto you, than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed!’ And, as if to give increased 
emphasis to his denunciation, he immediately repeats it —‘ Let 
him be accursed ! ’ 

To the shallow philosophers, the superficial thinkers of that 
day, the Apostle’s vehemence, no doubt, seemed exaggerated. If 
the Galatian Christians chose to make their external worship 
more gorgeous and imposing, by the adoption of the Jewish 
forms and ceremonies; if they chose to retain the expressive 
symbols of the old dispensation, as reminders of the great truths 
they had been ordained to shadow forth ; if they chose to exhibit 
their piety and devotion by the observance of ‘days, and months, 
and times, and years ’,—feasts, and fasts, and pilgrimages,—why 
should St. Paul make such strenuous objection? Is there not 
something very captivating in a pompous ritual? Is not the 
human imagination sure to be impressed by a multitude of 
observances? Is there not a fascination, even in austerities and 
self-imposed inflictions? And was not circumcision, especially, 
a venerable rite, and did it not have an important spiritual 
significance ? 

But St. Payl was too profound a philosopher, and, withal, too 
fully under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to be beguiled by 
sophistry like this. In another of his epistles he admits that 
these’ things have a ‘show of wisdom in will-worship and 
humility’, but adheres to his decision. They are no longer 
binding as of divine institution, and are therefore classed as 
‘commandments and doctrines of men’, They have no place 
in the Christian system. ‘O foolish Galatians!’ he cries, ‘who 
hath bewitched you? Are ye so foolish? Having begun in 
the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh?’ . . . ‘If there 
had been a law given which could have given LIFE, verily 
righteousness should have been by the law’. But no such law 
has been given, because none such was possible. Such a law 
supposes a reversal of the universal divine order. It would be 
giving precedence to the external over the internal — to form, 
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instead of substance. It would be, in effect, to make organiza- 
tion the parent of life, instead of its product. Law may regulate 
the manifestations of the life, but can never impart it. 

The mission of Christ was not supererogatory. He came, not 
to do an unnecessary work. His atonement is not a prodigal 
waste of remedial agencies. ‘God was manifest in the flesh’, 
not to perform that which might have been wrought out by other 
means. But ‘what the law could not do. . . . God, sending 
his own Son’, has accomplished. He came, because ‘ there is no 
other name under heaven, given among men, whereby we must 
be saved’. He is the all-sufficient, and the only Saviour. And, 
‘in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision’. ‘ He is the end of the law ’— the end sought 
in vain by legal and merely formal observances. ‘ Faith that 
worketh by love’ is the only real righteousness, the ‘ grace of 
Christ’ the only true spiritual power, ‘Christ in you the hope of 
glory’ the only genuine consolation, the Church can possess or 
enjoy. ‘To trust, therefore, in any other means or agencies than 
he supplies, is perdition, To attempt to supplement the provi- 
sions of the Gospel, by the incorporation of any extraneous 
element, is flagrant impiety. Christ must be everything, or he 
can be nothing in the salvation of souls. 

The spirit of the Apostle’s protest, then, is not merely against 
the introduction of Judaism into the Church. His argument 
has a wider scope, a broader application. It is evidently directed 
against the principle which underlies the pernicious innovation 
that called it forth. To make anything essential to Christianity, 
or to the Church, its earthly organism, which Christ has not 
ordained as such, is to divide our faith, and detract from that 
exclusive reliance upon him and his requirements, which the very 
genius of the Gospel renders absolutely necessary. Hence, the 
Apostle’s argument, and his inspired rebuke of the Galatian 
Christians, are full of instruction, and pregnant with warning 
to the Church in all ages. , 

Circumcision was objected to, not merely because it was a 
Jewish rite, and belonged to the old dispensation. The observ- 
ance of ‘days, and months, and times, and years’, is pernicious, 
not only when they happen to be Jewish fasts, and feasts, and 
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holy days. The institution of prescribed ritualistic forms, as 
essential media of Christian worship, or exclusive channels 
through which spiritual blessings flow from Christ to his dis- 
ciples, is an innovation, destructive of Christian liberty —a 
profane and impious attempt to confine and limit the abounding 
fulness and free reception of Gospel grace — not only when the 
forms are borrowed from the Mosaic liturgy. The spirit of the 
Apostle’s teaching condemns all presumptuous tampering with 
Christian doctrine and with Christian privileges. ‘The wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God’. It is ‘ of the flesh’, and 
can never perfect the work of the Spirit. All innovations dic- 
tated by human sagacity, all expedients of worldly policy, 
‘gender to bondage’, and Christian liberty will not wear their 
degrading yoke. 

The liberty, therefore, for which we contend, to which the 
Apostle says we ‘are called’, and in which he exhorts the 
Church to ‘stand fast’, is not unbridled license. It is liberty 
under law —‘ under the law to Christ’, and is restricted by all 
the expressed or implied prohibitions of God’s word. It is ‘the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free’, and it is, therefore, 
fundamental to its own integrity and perpetuity, that it reject 
whatever is not, distinctively, Christian. It must recognize the 
absolute Headship, and the one, sole, Mediatorship of the Lord 
Christ. It js not liberty to secularize that which is spiritual, nor 
to supplant the truth of God by means of human traditions. 
It will not sanction the transfer to the realm of outward observ- 
ances, of that ‘ Kingdom of God’, which, Christ says, is ‘ within’ 
his disciples, But it is the liberty which belongs to the Christ- 
given life of the Church, to supply itself with suitable organic 
instrumentalities. 

While, therefore, we assert the liability to imperfection of all 
existing church organizations, we are very far from conceding 
that all are, in fact, equally defective. Disclaiming any sym- 
pathy whateyer, with the bigoted exclusiveness which unchurches 
all Christian denominations but its own, we are yet by no means 
prepared to indorse the latitudinarian admission that it makes 
no difference what Church a man belongs to. We believe that 
some are far better adapted to give free and healthful exercise to 
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the functions of a pure spiritual life, than others. In these the 
life itself has been less vitiated by the admixture of carnal 
elements, and the prevailing, corporate animus and tendency are, 
therefore, more favorable to its normal development in the 
individual members. 

And now, being ourself a Methodist, and addressing, probably, 
chiefly Methodist readers, without intending an uncharitable 
disparagement of our sister Churches, we beg leave to advert to, 
what we consider, some peculiarly interesting facts and char- 
acteristics of our own church constitution. 

The entire history of the Christian religion affords no more 
striking illustration of the great principles we have been con- 
sidering, than the rise and organic development of Methodism. In 
its origin, Methodism had nothing whatever to do with externals. 
It was not an attempt to reconstruct the creeds, nor to remodel the 
government, nor to reform the ecclesiastical economy, nor to 
modify the ritualistic observances of any church, or churches. 
Neither did its original leaders and exponents contemplate, at 
first, the founding of an independent Church. Methodism was 
not a reformation, but a revival. A revival of the vital principle 
of Christianity —a divinely inspired outburst of pure spiritual 
life — an emancipation of the internal verity from the bondage 
of the dead, external form. 

We have already asserted the grand, foundation fact, that 
Christianity is spiritual life. ‘Methodism’, said a great man, 
(himself not formally a Methodist), ‘ Methodism is Christianity 
in earnest’. No better definition can be given. We accept and 
build upon it. | 

Christianity is Spiritual Life ! 

Methodism is Christianity in earnest ! 

In this revived, Methodistic exhibition of Christianity, the 
prominent, distinguishing features were spirituality and practi- 
calness. It was precisely in these two directions that a revival 
was imperatively required. The dead formality characterizing 
the churches of that period had almost banished from the minds 
of men all recognition of the necessity, or even possibility, of 
inward, spiritual regeneration by the Holy Ghost; while the 
instances of practical conformity, in daily conduct, to the prin- 
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ciples and precepts of our holy religion, constituted the rare 
exception, and not the rule. The.large majority of nominal 
Christians were those ‘ who, having the form of godliness, deny 
the power thereof’, and, though subscribing to the current 
formularies of Christian doctrine, yet ‘hold the truth in un- 
righteousness’. It was in these two directions, therefore, that 
the earnest spirit of the Methodistic movement exhibited its 
awakening, reviving energy. Its mission was, not to effect a 
reformation in mere externals, but to lead men to seek an inward 
experience, and exhibit a practical illustration of ‘pure and 
undefiled religion ’. 

Could the spirit of the Methodistic movement have been infused 
into the then existing churches; had they yielded themselves to 
the quickening influence of this revived spiritual life, and 
furnished the organic channels through which it might have 
exerted its renovating power, then, probably, no independent 
Methodist Church organization would have been required, and 
none would have been developed. 

But the churches, as such, arrayed themselves against this 
revival, They excluded its instruments and promoters from 
their pulpits and drove them from their altars. It became a 
necessity, therefore, that the grand fundamental law of life should 
assert itself. The glorious Methodistic revival of spiritual 
Christianity must take form. In order that its divinely ap- 
pointed work might be accomplished, its God-inspired mission 
fulfilled, an organism must be supplied, by means of which the 
life might perform its essential functions, and carry forward its 
redeeming, saving operations. 

Not suddenly, however, was this result wrought out. Grad- 
ually, as the exigencies of the case demanded, organ after organ 
has been developed, until the imposing spectacle is now pre- 
sented, of several distinct, yet, in most important respects, homo- 
geneous, Methodistic Christian bodies, each efficiently organized, 
and all endeavoring to perpetuate and diffuse the unspeakable 
blessedness of the revival that gave them birth. 

To the mind of the writer, the rise and progress of Meth- 
odism, and the development of Methodist Churches, constitute a 
sort of supplemental revelation, in which God has reiterated some 
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glorious truths. The fond superstition that antiquity of organ- 
ization, or any specific ritualistic forms, are essential constituents 
of the Church’s true external manifestation ; the puerile conceit 
of the exclusive transmission of ministerial qualification and 
authority, by means of an external, tactual succession, through 
one specified official channel—as though the endowments 
imparted by the Holy Ghost could be communicated only 
by flowing, like electricity, from the tips of administra- 
tive fingers — find, nowhere else, such unanswerable refuta- 
tion, nor such stern rebuke. In the history of Methodism, 
God has recorded his own divine protest against the attempt 
to incorporate with Christianity, as being essential to the 
communication or reception of spiritual grace and power, any- 
thing extrinsic — any device, doctrine, or commandment of men. 
And the wonderful success of its simple, unpretending agencies ; 
its magnificent achievements in the past, its aboundiag triumphs 
at the present hour, constitute the most emphatic and incontro- 
vertible divine indorsement, which the great Head of the Church 
has ever condescended to give to any body of men, since the 
apostolic age, not excepting, even, the great Protestant reformers 
of the sixteenth century. 

Some inconsiderate people have taunted us with the modern 
origin of our denomination. ‘ Methodism’, they say contemptu- 
ously, ‘is a thing of yesterday’. We do not know but that this 
suggestion has beguiled some members of our own Church into 
the entertaining of, at least, a secret wish that we could boast a 
little greater antiquity. For our own part, we most reverently 
and heartily thank God for the privilege of having belonged to 
the first glorious century of Methodism. Next to the miracu- 
lous gifts and endowments of the apostles and first promulgators 
of the religion of the Cross, the amazing manifestations of spir- 
itual power that have attended the ministry of Methodism, are, 
to us, the most convincing demonstrations of the divine truth 
of Christianity, and the most glorious earnest of its destined 
triumph throughout the world. And, we repeat, we thank God 
that we live in the age when these overwhelming proofs are 
given, and that we belong to the people to whom they have been 
so signally vouchsafed., 
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Of course it is not claimed that all who call themselves Meth- 
odists are genuine Christians. The rapid advancement of the 
great Methodistic body in material wealth and social influence 
has, doubtless, proved a snare to some. Men, tainted with all 
the corruptions of the time, may have sought its communion, 
with the hope of using its cohesive strength in building up their 
own fortunes. A lamentable worldliness, a sad departure from 
the primitive simplicity of Methodism, may characterize many 
of its professed adherents, especially in the great centres of pop- 
ulation, wealth, and fashion. But notwithstanding all such in- 
dividual and local defections, the grand, corporate, organic life . 
of Methodism, still substantially unperverted, is yet, in the main, 
true to the fundamental principles of the great revival it em- 
bodies. As already intimated, its chief concern was not, 
and is not, to formulate a creed. Hence, (and shall we admit, 
perhaps, rather too hastily ?) it has been content to adopt, after 
some important eliminations, the doctrinal articles of the Church 
to which the great apostles of the Methodistic movement be- 
longed. But the spiritual and the practical are still its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. ‘ Christianity in earnest’ is still its 
true definition. ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ is still its motto. The 
‘witness of the Spirit’ is still a sine qua non of its religious ex- 
perience. Practical godliness is still the sublime end of all its 
ministrations. 

Methodism is not yet old enough to be, to any great extent, 
corrupted by the admixture of carnal elements with its spiritual 
life. It is yet too near the Pentecost of its career, to have de- 
generated into dead formalism. And it has witnessed the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon too many households, like that 
of Cornelius, to be deluded into the belief that the divine mercies 
are limited by party names and creeds, or restricted to any sort 
of external successions, or ritualistic channels. It adopts the 
broad platform to which St. Peter was converted when he ex- 
claimed, ‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons, but, in every nation, he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him’. 

But we not only rejoice and give thanks at having been blessed 
with the signal advantage of belonging to the first century of 
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Methodism; we, also, devoutly glory in the fact that we are 
permitted to hold a humble place in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Will the egotism be thought unpardonable, if 
we express the honest conviction that our noble Southern Church 
now gives the most primitive, efficient, and least adulterated ex- 
pression of the Methodistic spiritual life that is given on this 
continent? There never was a more unquestionable providential 
indication given than that which demonstrated the necessity for 
the separate organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. When the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the United 
States, as represented by the majority of the General Conference 
of 1844, so far lost sight of the pure spirituality of its mission 
as to seek to incorporate a secular, political element in its ecclesi- 
astical polity, Providence erected the Southern branch of that 
Church into an independent ecciesiastical jurisdiction, in order 
that the divine protest against the introduction of any extraneous 
element, as part and parcel of Christianity, might be perpetuated 
and handed down, without erasure or blot, to the generations 
to come. 

By some who, within the last few years, have discussed the 
relations between the two leading Methodisms in the United 
States, it has been broadly intimated that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, derived the right to be a separate Church, from 
the ‘Plan of Separation’, agreed upon by the General Confer- 
ence of 1844. This statement, we think, needs to be largely 
qualified. The Plan of Separation gave us a legal status before 
the civil courts, and secured to us certain secular rights and pos- 
sessions ; and furnishes, moreover, a convenient and sufficient 
negative of all unscrupulous accusations of schism, and unauthor- 
ized secession, But our right to be a Church; our Christian 
liberty to form an independent ecclesiastical organization, surely, 
has a nobler and far more impregnable basis, than any merely 
human document, however venerable. We get our right to bea 
Church, where Paul got his right to be an Apostle: ‘ Not of 
men, neither by man, but from God the Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

A similar misapprehension has given rise to a great deal of 
irrelevant and unprofitable discussion, as to the validity, powers, 
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and privileges of our Methodist ministry. From the standpoint 
to which we have endeavored to conduct our readers, it makes 
not one particle of difference what powers Mr. Wesley derived 
from the Church of England. He was the Apostle of Methodism, 
the divinely chosen instrument in effecting the great Methodistic 
revival of spiritual Christianity. He was as truly commissioned 
from heaven as was St. Paul. If the commission of St. Paul 
implied the rightful power to appoint helpers, and ordain suc- 
cessors, to carry on the work he had inaugurated, that of Mr. 
Wesley implied no less. Besides, our ministry, including the 
episcopacy and lower grades, is one of the organs of our corporate 
church life, possesses all the powers that have been communi- 
cated to it by that life, and holds and exercises these powers by 
a right as divine as that by virtue of which the Church itself 
exists. 

A bolder and more decided recognition of the fact that life 
does not depend upon organization, but organization upon life, 
gives to Methodism a greater organic flexibility, and power of 
adaptation to different countries, times, and circumstances, than 
is possessed by any other form of Protestant Christianity. Let 
us ‘stand fast in this liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free’, Various modifications in the details of our ecclesiastical 
economy have recently been made. Other changes still may be 
required. Weneed have no morbid dread of progressive adapta- 
tions. When the Christ-given life of the Church requires some 
new organ for its beneficial manifestation, let it be supplied. 
Should any part of our organic structure be found to have out- 
lasted its utility, let it be exscinded. Should clearer light reveal 
inaccuracies in our doctrinal formularies, let them be modified. 
But let us beware of the Galatian error, and, ‘having begun in 
the Spirit’, never seek to be ‘made perfect by the flesh’. Let 
us not become ‘entangled again with the yoke of bondage’. Let 
us reject, utterly, the weak and beggarly elements of worldly 
ambition and secular policy. And let us remember, too, that 
esthetic refinement is not spiritual power, and that imposing 
ceremonies are likely to be, not so much the offspring of devo- 
tion, as of a carnal imagination. Let the truth be engraved on 
our minds, that ‘in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth 
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anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature’. Grasping, 
then, the substance, let us not toy with shadow. Let these words 
of Jesus continue to be a lamp to our feet: ‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven’. To ‘the people called Methodists’, may be addressed, 
with special emphasis, the exhortations of St. Paul: ‘ Beware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ’. ‘Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in re- 
spect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days’. You have no time to waste on vanities. Be true to your 
mission and to your God. 





Art. [V.—President Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will. 


1 In the October number of THE SoUTHERN Review for 1877, the following 
note appeared: 

{Our work on the Will has been long out of print. Hence, although it 
has ofien been called for, it could not be procured. We have therefore con- 
cluded to reprint it in our Review ; that a work which cost us so much time 
and thought may not be lost or forgotten. The notices of this work by the 
press, when it first made its appearance, were unspeakably more flattering 
than we had anticipated. The first instalment of the work contains the 
Introduction and the first three Sections: the remainder will follow in due 
order, and will make six articles of about thirty pages each.]} 

In fulfilment of this promise, the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh Sections 
have been printed in the January number of the Review for the current year. 
Section Eight was printed as an article entitled The Relation between the 
Will and the Feelings in Tot SoutTHERN REview for April, 1875, and Section 
Eleven, under the title Foreknowledge and Free Will, in the namber for July, 
1874, making two short articles. It has been somewhat perplexing to decide 
whether these should be reprinted or not; but after mature deliberation it 
has seemed, in the main, best, in order to preserve the continuity of the 
series, to reprint them in their proper connection. Any of our old sub- 
scribers who happen to possess the numbers for those years will, we hope, 
forgive the repetition of that amount of matter.—Eb. 
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SECTION VIII. 
THE RELATION OF THE WILL TO THE FEELINGS. 


It is well known that Edwards confounds the sensitive part of 
our nature with the will, the susceptibility by which the mind 
feels with the power by which it acts. He expressly declares, 
that ‘the affections and the will are not two faculties of the 
soul’; and it is upon this confusion of things that much of his 
argument depends for its coherency. 

But although he thus expressly confounds them; yet he fre- 
quently speaks of them, in the course of his argument, as if they 
were two different faculties of the soul. Thus, he frequently 
asserts that the will is determined by ‘the strongest appetite’, by 
‘ the strongest disposition ’, by ‘ the strongest inclination’. Now, 
in these expressions, he evidently means to distinguish appetite, 
inclination, and disposition, from the will; and if he does not, 
then he asserts, that the will is determined by itself; a doctrine 
which he utterly repudiates. 

The soundness of much of hig argument depends, as we have 
said, upon the confusion or the identification of these two pro- 
perties of the mind; the soundness of much of it also depends 
upon the fact that they are not identical, but distinct. From a 
great number of similar passages, we may select the following, 
as an illustration of the justness of this remark: ‘ Moral neces- 
sity’, says he, ‘ may be as absolute, as natural necessity. That 
is, the effect may be as powerfully connected with its moral 
cause, as a natural necessary effect is with its natural cause, 
Whether the will in every case is necessarily determined by the 
strongest motive, or whether the will ever makes any resistance 
to such a motive, or can ever oppose the strongest present incli- 
nation, or not; if that matter should be controverted, yet we 
suppose none will deny, but that, in some cases, a previous bias 
or inclination, or the motive presented, may be so POWERFUL, 
THAT THE ACT OF THE WILL MAY BE CERTAINLY AND INDIS- 
SOLUBLY CONNECTED THEREWITH. When motives or previous 
bias are very, strong, all will allow that there is some difficulty in 
going against them. And if they were yet stronger, the difficulty 
would be still greater. And, therefore, if more be still added to 
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their strength, to a certain degree, it would make the difficulty 
so great, that it would be wholly impossible to surmount it; for 
this plain reason, because whatever power men may be supposed 
to have to surmount difficulties, yet that power is not infinite ; 
and so goes not beyond certain limits. Ifa man can surmount 
ten degrees of difficulty of this kind with twenty degrees of 
strength, because the degrees of strength are beyond the degrees 
of difficulty ; yet if the difficulty be increased to thirty, or an 
hundred, or a thousand degrees, and his strength not also in- 
creased, his strength will be wholly insufficient to surmount the 
difficulty. As, therefore, it must be allowed, that there may be 
such a thing asa sure and perfect connexion between moral causes 
and effects ; so this only is what we call by the name of moral 
necessity ’. 

Now he here speaks of inclination and previous bias, as else- 
where of appetite and disposition, as distinct from volition. In 
this he is right; even the necessitarian will not, at the present 
day, deny that our desires, affections, &c., are different from 
volition. ‘Between motive and. volition’, says President Day, 
‘there must intervene an apprehension of the object, and con- 
sequent feeling excited in the mind’, Thus, according to President 
Day, feeling is not volition ; it intervenes between the external 
object and volition. But although Edwards is right in this; 
there is one thing in which he is wrong. He is wrong in sup- 
posing that our feelings possess a real strength, by which they 
act upon and control the will. 

It is obvious that the coherency and force of the above passage 
depends on the idea, that there is a real power in the strongest 
inclination or desire of the mind, which renders it difficult to be 
surmounted or overcome. For if we suppose, that our inclina- 
tions or desires are merely the occasions on which we act, and 
that they themselves exert no influence or efficiency in the pro- 
duction of our volitions, it would be absurd to speak of the 
difficulty of overcoming them, as well as to speak of this diffi- 
culty as increasing with the increasing strength of the inclination, 
or desire. Take away this idea, show that there is no real 
strength in motives, or desires and inclinations, and the above 
extract will lose all its force; it will fall to pieces of itself. 
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Indeed, the idea or supposition in question, ,is one of the 
strongholds of the necessitarians. External objects are regarded 
as the efficient causes of desire; desire as the efficient cause of 
volition ; and in this way, the whole question seems to be settled. 
The same result would follow, if we should suppose that desire 
is awakened not exclusively by external objects, but partly by 
that which is external, and partly by that which is internal. On 
this supposition, as well as on the former, the will would seem 
to be under the dominion of the strongest desire or inclination 
of the soul. 

The assumption, that there is a real efficiency exerted by the 
desires and inclinations of the soul, has been, so far as we know, 
universally conceded to the necessitarian, He seems to have 
been left in the undisputed possession of this stronghold ; and 
yet, upon mature reflection, we think we may find some reason 
to call it in question. If we are not greatly mistaken, we may 
see that the necessitarian has some reason to abate the loftiness 
of his tone, when he asserts, that ‘we know that the feelings do 
exert an influence in the production of volition’. This may 
appear very evident to his mind; nay, at first view, it may 
appear very evident to all minds; and yet, after all, it may be 
only an ‘idol of the tribe’. 

It is a commonly received opinion, among philosophers, that 
the passions, desires, &c., do really exert an influence to produce 
volition. This was evidently the idea of Burlamaqui. He 
draws a distinction between voluntary actions and free actions; 
and as an instance of a voluntary action which is not free, he 
cites the case of a man who, as he supposes, is constrained to act 
from fear. He supposes that such an action, though voluntary, 
is not free, because it is brought about by the irresistible influence 
of the passion of fear. | 

It is believed, also, by the disciples of Butler, that there is a 
real strength possessed by what are called the ‘active powers’ 
of the mind. ‘ This distinction’, says Dr. Chalmers, ‘ made by 
the sagacious Butler between the power of a principle and its 
authority, enables us in the midst of all the actual anomalies and 
disorders of our state, to form a precise estimate of the place 
which conscience naturally and rightly holds in man’s constitu- 
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tion. The desire of acting virtuously, which is a desire con- 
sequent on our sense of right and wrong, may not be of equal 
strength with the desire of some criminal indulgence, and so, 
practically, the evil may predominate over the good. And thus 
it is that the system of the inner man, from the weakness of that 
which claims to be the ascendant principle of our nature, may 
ke thrown into a state of turbulence and disorder ’.—[Nat. The. 
p- 313.] 

Such was the idea of Butler himself. He frequently speaks 
of the supremacy of conscience, in terms such as the following : 
‘That principle by which we survey, and either approve or dis- 
approve, our heart, temper, and actions, is not only to be con- 
sidered as what in its turn is to have some influence, which may 
be said of every passion, of the basest appetite; but likewise as 
being superior; as from its very nature manifestly claiming 
superiority over all others; insomuch that you cannot form a 
notion of this faculty conscience, without taking in judgment, 
direction, and superintendency. This is a constituent part of the 
idea, that is of the faculty itself; and to preside and govern, 
from the very economy and constitution of man, belongs to it. 
Had it might, as it has right; had it power, as it has manifest 
authority ; it would absolutely govern the world’. 4 

This language, it should be observed, is not used in a meta- 
phorical sense; it occurs in the statement of a philosophical 
theory of human nature. Similar language is frequently to be 
found in the writings of the most enlightened advocates of free- 
agency. Thus, says Jouffroy, even while he is contending against 
the doctrine of necessity: ‘There are two kinds of moving powers 
acting upon us: first, the impulses of instinct or passion ; and, | 
secondly, the conceptions of reason... . That these two kinds 
of moving powers can and do act efficiently upon our volitions, 
there can be no doubt’. [p. 102]. If it were necessary, it might 
be shown, by hundreds of extracts from their writings, that the 
great advocates of free-agency have held, that the emotions, de- 
sires, and passions, do really act on the will, and tend to produce 
volitions. 

But why dwell upon particular instances? If any advocate 
of free-agency had really believed, that ‘the passions, desires, 
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affections, &c., exert no influence over the will, is it not certain 
that he would have availed himself of this principle? If the 
principle that no desire, or affection, or passion, is possessed of any 
power or causal influence, had been adopted by the advocates of 
free-agency, its bearing in favor of their cause would have been 
too obvious and too important to have been overlooked. The 
necessitarian might have supposed, if he had pleased, that our de- 
sires and affections are produced by the action of external objects ; 
and yet, on the supposition that these exerted no positive or 
causal influence, the doctrine of liberty might have been most 
successfully maintained. For, after all, the desires and affec- 
tions thus produced in the mind, would not, on the supposition 
in question, be the causes of our volitions. They would merely 
be the occasions on which we act. There would be no necessary 
causal connection between what are called motives and their 
corresponding actions, Our desires or emotions might be under 
the influence and dominion of external causes, or of causes that 
are partly external and partly internal; but yet our volitions 
would be perfectly free from all preceding influences whatever. 
Our volitions might depend on certain conditions, it is true, 
such as the possession of certain desires or affections; but they 
would ngt result from the influence or action of them. They 
would be absolutely free and uncontrolled. The reason why 
this principle has not been employed by the advocates of free- 
agency is, we humbly conceive, because it has not been enter- 
tained by them. 
In short, if the advocates. of free-agency had shaken off the 
common illusion that there is a real efficiency, or causal influ- 
_ence, exerted by the desires of the soul, they would have made 
it known in the most explicit and unequivocal terms. Instead 
of resorting to the expedients they have adopted, in order to 
surmount the difficulties by which they have been surrounded, 
they would, everywhere and on all occasions, have reminded 
their adversaries that those difficulties arise merely from ascrib- 
ing a literal signification to language, which is only true -in a 
metaphorical sense ; and we should have had pages, not to say 
volumes, concerning this use of language, where we have not had 
a syllable. 
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Tf the illusion in question has been as general as we have sup- 
posed, it is not difficult to account for its prevalence. The fact 
that a desire, or affection, is the indispensable condition, the in- 
variable antecedent, of an act of the will, is of itself sufficient to 
account for the prevalence of such a notion. Nothing is more 
common than for men to mistake an invariable antecedent for an 
efficient cause. This source of error, it is well known, has given 
rise to some of the most obstinate delusions that have ever in- 
fested and enslaved the human mind. 

And besides, when such an error or illusion prevails, its hold 
upon the mind is confirmed and rendered almost invincible by 
the circumstance, that it is interwoven into the structure of all 
our language. In this case in particular, we never cease to 
speak of ‘ the active principles’, of ‘the ruling passion ’, of ‘ un- 
governable desire’, of ‘ the dominion of lust’, of being ‘ enslaved 
to a vicious propensity ’;—in a thousand ways, the idea that there 
is a real efficiency in the desires and affections of the soul, is 
wrought into the structure of our language ; and hence, there is 
no wonder that it has gained such an ascendency over our 
thoughts. It has met us at every turn; it has presented itself 
to us in a thousand shapes; it has become so familiar, that we 
have not even stopped to inquire into its true nature. Its 
dominion has become complete and secure, just because its truth 
has never been doubted. 

The illusion in question, if it be one, has derived an accession 
of strength from another source. It is a fact, that whenever we 
feel intensely, we do, as a general thing, act with a proportional 
degree of energy; and vice versa. Hence, we naturally derive 
the impression, that the determinations of the will are produced 
by the strength of our feelings. If the passion or desire is lan- 
guid, (since we must use a metaphor,) the action is in general 
feeble ; and if it is intense, the act is usually powerful and ener- 
getic. Hence, we are prone to conclude, that the mind is moved 
to act by the influence of passion or desire ; and that the energy 
of the action corresponds with the strength of the motive, or 
moving principle. 

Though the principle in question has been so commonly re- 
ceived, we think we should be led to question it in consequence 
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of the conclusions which have been deduced from it. If our 
desires, affections, &c., operate to influence the will, how ean it be 
free in putting forth volitions? How does Mr. Locke meet this 
difficulty? Does he tell us, that it arises solely from our mis- 
taking a metaphorical for a literal mode of expression? Far 
from it. 

He does not place liberty on the broad ground, that the desires 
by which volitions are supposed to be determined, are in reality 
nothing more than the conditions or occasions on which the mind 
acts; and that they themselves can exert no positive influence 
or efficiency. The liberty of the soul consists, according to him, 
not in the circumstance that its desires do not operate, but in its 
power to arrest the operation of its desires. He admits that they 
operate, that they tend to produce volition; but the mind is 
nevertheless frec, because it can suspend the operation of desire, 
and prevent the tendency thereof from passing into effect. 
‘There being ’, says he, ‘in use a great many uneasinesses always 
soliciting and ready to determine the will, it is natural, as we 
have said, that the greatest or most pressing should determine 
the will to the next action ; and so it does for the most part, but 
not always. For the mind having in most cases, as is evident 
in experience, a power to suspend the execution and satisfaction 
of its desires, and so all, one after another, examine them on all 
sides, and weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty man 
has’. 

Thus we are supposed to be free, because we have a power to 
resist, in some cases at least, the influence of desire. But this 
is not always the case. Our desires may be so strong as entirely 
to overcome us—and what then? Why, we cease to be free 
agents; and it is only when the storm of passion subsides, that 
we are restored to the rank of accountable beings. ‘Sometimes 
a boisterous passion hurries away our thoughts ’, says Locke, ‘as 
a hurricane does our bodies, without leaving us the liberty of 
thinking on other things, which we would rather choose. But 
as soon as the mind regains the power to stop or continue, begin 
or forbear, any of these motives of the body without, or thoughts 
within, according as it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we 
then consider the man as a free-agent again’, This language is 
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employed by Mr. Locke, while attempting to define the idea of 
liberty or free-agency ; and he evidently supposed, as appears 
from the above passage, as well as from some others, that we 
frequently cease to be free-agents, in consequence of the irresist- 
ible power of our desires or passions. 

Dr. Reid set out from the same position, and he arrived at the 
same conclusion. He frequently speaks of the appetites and 
passions as so many forces, whose action is ‘directly upon the 
will’. ‘They draw a man towards a certain object, without any 
further view, by a sort of violence ’.—[ Essays, p. 18.] ‘When a 
man is acted upon by motives of this kind, he finds it easy to 
yield to the strongest. They are like two forces pushing him in 
contrary directions. To yield to the strongest, he need only be 
passive’, [p. 237.] ‘In actions that proceed from appetite and 
passion, we are passive in part, and only in part active. They 
are therefore in part imputed to the passion ; and if it is supposed 
to be irresistible, we do not impute them to the man at all. 
Even an American savage judges in this way; when in a fit of 
drunkenness he kills his friend, as soon as he comes to himself 
he is very sorry for what he has done, but pleads that drink, 
and not he, was the cause’, [pp. 14, 15.] Such is the dreadful 
consequence, which Dr. Reid boldly deduces from the principle, 
that the appetites and passions do really act upon the will. 
Though he was an advocate of free-agency ; yet, holding this 
principle, he could speak of actions that are partly passive ; and 
that in so far as they are passive, he maintained they should not 
be imputed to the man whose actions they are, but to the passions 
by which they are produced. This may appear to be strange 
doctrine for an advocate of free-agency and accountability ; but 
it seems to be the natural and inevitable consequence of the com- 
monly-received notion with respect to the relation which subsists 
between the passions and the will. 

The principle that our appetites, desires, &c., do exert a real 
influence in the production of volition, was common to Edwards, 
Locke, and Reid; indeed, so far as we know, it has been uni- 
versally received. In the opinion of Edwards, this influence 
becomes ‘so powerful’ at times as to establish a moral necessity 
beyond al] question ; and in that of Locke and Reid, it is some- 
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times so great as to destroy free-agency and accountability. Is 
not this inference well drawn? It seems to me that it is; and 
this constitutes one reason, why we deny the principle from which 
it is deduced. 

Is it true, then, that any power or efficacy belongs to the sensi- 
tive or emotive part of our nature? Reflection must show us, 
we think, that it is absurd to suppose that any desire, affection, 
or disposition of the mind, can really and truly exert any posi- 
tive or productive influence. When we speak of the appetites, 
desires, affections, &c., as the ‘active principles’ of our nature, 
we must needs understand this as a purely metaphorical mode of 
expression. 

Edwards himself has shown the impropriety of regarding 
similar modes of speech as a literal expression of the truth. ‘To 
talk of liberty’, says he, ‘or the contrary, as belonging to the 
very will itself, is not to speak good sense; if we judge of sense, 
and nonsense, by the original and proper signification of words. 
For the will itself is not an agent that has a will: the power of 
choosing, itself, has not a power of choosing. That which has 
the power of volition is the man, or the soul, and not the power 
of volition itself. To be free is the property of an agent, who is 
possessed of powers and faculties, as much as to be cunning, 
valiant, bountiful, or zealous. But these qualities are the pro- 
perties of persons, and not the properties of properties’. This re- 
mark, no doubt, is perfectly just, as well as highly important. 
And it may be applied with equal force and propriety, to the 
practice of speaking of the strength of motives, or inclinations, 
or desires ; for power is a ‘ property of the person, or the soul ; 
and not the property of the property ’. 

It appeared exceedingly absurd to the author of the ‘ Inquiry’, 
to speak of ‘the free acts of the will’, as being determined by the 
will itself ; because the will is not an agent, and ‘actions are to 
be ascribed to agents, and not properly to the powers and pro- 
perties of agents’, But he seemed to perceive no absurdity, in 
speaking of ‘the free acts of the will’, as being caused by the 
strongest motives, by the dispositions and appetites of the soul. 
Now, are the strongest motives, as they are called, are the strongest 
dispositions and desires of the soul, agents, or are they merely 
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the properties of agents? Let the necessitarian answer this 
question, and then determine whether his legic is consistent with 
itself, 

Mr. Locke, also, has well said, that it is absurd to inquire 
whether ‘ the will be free or no; inasmuch as liberty, which is 
but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute 
or modification of will, which is also but a power’. Though 
Mr. Locke applied this remark to the usual form of speech, by 
which freedom is ascribed to the will, he failed to do so in re- 
gard to the language by which power, which is a property of the 
mind itself, is ascribed to our desires, or passions, or affections, 
which are likewise properties of the mind. And hence have 
arisen many of his difficulties in regard to the freedom of human 
actions. Supposing that our desires exerted some positive in- 
fluence or efficiency in the production of volitions, his views on 
the subject of free-agency became vague, inconsistent, fluctuating, 
and unsatisfactory. 

The hypothesis that the desires impel the will to act, is incon- 
sistent with observed facts. If this hypothesis were true, the 
phenomena of volition would be very different from what they 
are. A man may desire that it should rain, for example; he 
may have the most intense feeling on the subject imaginable, 
and there may be no counteracting desire or feeling whatever ; 
now if desire ever impelled a man to volition, it would induce 
him, in such a case, to will that it should rain. But no man, in 
his senses, ever puts forth a volition to make it rain — and why ? 
Just because he is a rational creature, and knows that his voli- 
tion cannot produce any such effect. In the same manner, a man 
might wish to fly, or to do a thousand other things which are 
beyond his power; and yet not make the least effort to do so, 
not because he has no power to put forth such efforts, but 
because he does not choose te make a fool of himself. This shows 
that desire, feeling, &c., are merely the conditions necessary to 
volition, and not its producing cause. 

Again. It has been frequently observed, since the time of 
Butler, that our passive impressions often become weaker and 
weaker, while our active habits become stronger and stronger. 
Thus, the feeling of pity, by being frequently excited, may be- 
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come less and less vivid, while the active habit of benevolence, 
by which it is supposed to be induced, becomes more and more 
energetic. That is to say, while the power, as it is called, or the 
causal influence, is gradually diminishing, the effect, which is 
supposed to flow from it, is becoming more and more conspicu- 
ous. And again, the feeling of pity is sometimes exceedingly 
strong ; that is to say, exceedingly vivid and painful, while there 
is no act attending it. The passive impression or susceptibility 
is entirely dissociated, in many cases, from the acts of the will. 
The feeling often exists in all its power, and yet there is no act, 
and no disposition to act, on the part of the individual who is 
the subject of it. The cause operates, and yet the effect does not 
follow ! 

All that we can say is, that when we see the mind deeply 
agitated, and, as it were, carried away by a storm of passion, we 
also observe that it frequently acts with great vehemency. But 
we do not observe, and we do not know, that this increased 
power of action, is the result. of an increased power of feeling. 
All we know is, that as a matter of fact, when our feelings are 
languid, we are apt to act but feebly; and that when they are 
intense, we are accustomed to act with energy. Or, in other 
words, that we do not ordinarily act with so much energy in 
order to gratify a slight feeling or emotion, as we do to gratify 
one of greater intensity and painfulness. But it is wrong to con- 
viude from hence, that it is the increased intensity of feeling 
which produces the increased energy of the action. No matter 
how intense the feeling, it is wrong to conclude that it literally 
causes us to act, that it ever lays the will under constraint, and 
thereby destroys, even for a moment, our free agency. Such an 
assumption is a mere hypothesis, unsupported by observation, 
inconsistent with the dictates of reason, and irreconcilable with 
observed facts. 

We repeat it, such an assumption is inconsistent with observed 
facts; for who that has any energy of will, has not, on many a 
trying occasion, stood firm amid the fiercest storm of passion ; 
and, though the elements of discord raged within, remained him- 
self unmoved ; giving not the least sign or manifestation of what 
was passing in his bosoni? Who has not felt, on such an occa- 
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sion, that although the passions may storm, [or be moved like 
the waves of the sea,| yet the will alone is power? 

It is not uncommon to see this truth indirectly recognized by 
those who absolutely know that some power is exerted by our 
passions and desires, and that the will is always determined by 
the strongest. Thus, says President Day, ‘our acts of choice 
are not always controlled by those emotions which appear to be 
most vivid. We often find a determined and settled purpose, 
apparently calm, but unyielding, which carries a man steadily 
forward, amid all the solicitations of appetite and passion... . 
The inflexible determination of Howard, gave law to his emotions, 
and guided his benevolent movements’. [p. 65.] Here, although 
President Day holds that the will is determined by the strongest 
desire, passion or emotion, he unconsciously admits that the will, 
‘the inflexible determination ’, is independent of them all. 

Let it be supposed that no one means so absurd a thing as to 
say that the affections themselves act upon the will, but that the 
mind in the exercise of its affections acts upon it, and thereby 
exerts a power over its determinations; let us suppose that this 
is the manner in which a real force is supposed to bear upon the 
will; and what will be the consequence? Why, if the will is 
not distinguished from the affections; we shall have the will 
acting upon itself; a doctrine to which the necessitarian will not 
listen fora moment. And if they are distinguished from the 
will, we shall have two powers of action, two forces in the mind, 
each contending for the mastery. But what do we mean by a 
will, if it is not the faculty by which the mind acts, by which. it 
exerts a real force? And if this be the idea and definition of a 
will, we cannot distinguish the will from the affections, and say 
that the latter exert a real force, without making two wills. This 
seems to be the inevitable consequence of the commonly-received 
notion, that the mind, in the exercise of its affections, does really 
act upon the will with an impelling force. Indeed, there seems 
to have been no little perplexity and confusion of conception on 
this subject, arising from the extreme subtlety of our mental 
processes, as well as from the ambiguities of language. 

The truth is, that in feeling the mind is passive; and it is 
absurd to make a passive impression, the active cause of any- 
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thing. The sensibility does not act, it merely suffers. The ap- 
petites and passions, which have always been called the ‘active 
powers’, the ‘moving principles’, and so forth, should be called 
the passive susceptibilities. Unless this truth be clearly and 
fully recognized, and the commonly received notion respecting 
the relation which.the appetites and passions sustain to the will, 
to the active power, be discarded, it seems to us, that the great 
doctrine of the liberty of the will, must continue to be involved 
in the saddest perplexity, the most distressing darkness. 


SECTION IX. 
OF THE LIBERTY OF INDIFFERENCE. 


If, as I have endeavored to show, the appetites and passions 
exert no positive influence in the production of volition, if they 
do not sustain the relation of cause to the acts of the will, then 
is the doctrine of the liberty of indifference placed in a clear and 
strong light. Having admitted that the sensitive part of our 
nature always tends to produce volition, and in some cases irre- 
sistibly produces it, the advocates of free agency have not been 
able to maintain the doctrine of a perfect liberty in regard to all 
human actions. ‘They have been compelled to retire from the 
broad and open field of the controverted territory, and to take 
their stand in a dark corner, in order to contend for that perfect 
liberty, without which there cannot be a perfect and unclouded 
accountability. Hence, it has been no uncommon thing, even for 
those who have been the most disposed to sympathize with them, 
to feel a dissatisfaction in reading what they have written on the 
subject of a liberty of indifference. This they have placed in a 
perfect freedom to choose between a few insignificant things, in 
regard to which we have no feeling ; while, in regard to the great 
objects which relate to our eternal destiny, we have been sup- 
posed to enjoy no such freedom. 

The true liberty of indifference does not consist, as we have en- 
deavored to show, in a power to resist the influence of the ap- 
petites and passions struggling to produce volition, because there 
is no such influence in existence. This notion is encumbered 
with insuperable difficulties ; it supposes two powers struggling 
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for the mastery — the desires on the one hand, and the will on 
the other—and that when the desires are so strong as to pre- 
. vail, and bear us away in spite of ourselves, we cease to be free 
agents. It supposes that at no time we have a perfect liberty, 
unless we are perfectly destitute of feeling; and that at some of 
the most trying, and critical, and awful moments of our exist- 
ence, we have no liberty at all; the whole man being passive to 
the power and dominion of the passions. What a wound is thus 
given to the cause of free-agency and accountability! What 
scope is thus allowed for the sophistry of the passions! Every 
man who can persuade himself that his appetites, his desires, or 
his passions, have been too strong for him, may blind his mind 
to a sense of his guilt, and lull his conscience into a fatal repose. 

The necessitarian, like a skilful general, is not slow to attack 
this weak point in the philosophy of free-agency. If our emo- 
tions operate to produce volition, says he, then the strongest 
must prevail; to say otherwise, is to say that it is not the 
strongest. This is the ground uniformly occupied by President 
Day. And it is urged by President Edwards, that if a great 
degree of such influence destroys free-agency, as it is supposed 
to do, then every smaller degree of it must impair free-agency ; 
and hence, according to the principles and scheme of its advo- 
cates, it cannot be perfect. Is not this inference well drawn? 
Indeed, it seems to us that while tie notion that our desires 
possess a real power and efficacy, which are exerted over the 
will, maintains its hold upon the mind, the great doctrine of 
liberty can never be seen in the brightness of its full-orbed 
glory ; and that it must, at times, suffer a total eclipse. 

The liberty which we really possess, then, does not consist in 
an indifference of the desires and affections, but in that of the 
will itself. We are perfectly free, says the libertarian, in regard 
to all those things about which our feelings are in a state of in- 
difference ; such as touching one of two spots, or choosing one of 
two objects, that are perfectly alike. To this the necessitarian 
replies, what does it signify that a man has a perfect liberty in 
regard to the choice of ‘one of two pepper-corns’? Are not 
such things perfectly insignificant, and unworthy ‘the grave at- 
tention of the philosopher ’, while treating of the great questions 
of moral good and evil? 
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There is some truth in this reply, and some injustice. It truly 
signifies nothing, that we are at perfect liberty to choose between 
two peppercorns, if we are not so to choose between good and 
evil, life and death. But in making this attack upon the posi- 
tion of his opponent, when viewed as designed to serve the cause 
of free-agency, the necessitarian overlooks its bearing upon his 
own scheme. He contends that the mind cannot act unless it is 
made to act by some extraneous influence: this is a universal 
proposition, extending to all our mental acts; and hence, if it 
can be shown that, in a single instance, the mind can and does 
put forth a volition, without being made to do so, his doctrine 
is subverted from its foundations. If this can be shown, by a 
reference to the case of ‘two peppercorns’, it may be made to 
serve an important purpose in philosophy, how much soever it 
may be despised by the philosopher. 

If we keep the distinction between the will and the sensibility 
in mind, it will throw much light on what has been written in 
regard to the subject of indifference. If you offer a guinea and 
a penny toa man’s choice, asks President Day, which will he 
choose? Will the one exert as great an influence over him as 
the other. President Day may assert, if he pleases, that the 
guinea will exert the greater influence over his feelings ; but this 
does not destroy the equilibrium of the will. The feelings and 
the will are different. By the one we feel, by the other we act; 
by the one we suffer, by the other we do. Why, then, will the 
man be certain to choose the guinea, all other things being equal ? 
Not because its influence acts upon the will, either directly or in- 
directly through the passions, and compels him to choose it, but 
because he has a purpose to accomplish, and, as a rational being, 
he sees that the guinea will answer his purpose better than the 
penny. He is not made to act, therefore, by a blind impulse; 
he acts freely in the light of reason. The philosophy of the 
necessitarian overlooks the slight circumstance, that the will of 
man is not a ball to be set a-going by external impulse; but that 
man is a rational being, made in the image of his Maker, and 
can act as a designing cause. Hence, when we affirm that the 
will of man acts without being made to do so by the action of 


anything upon the will itself, he imagines that we dethrone the 
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Almighty, and ‘place chance upon the throne of the moral 
universe ’, [Day on the Will, p. 195.]- But we would remind 
him, once for all, that the act of a free designing cause, no less 
than that of a necessitated act, proceeding from an efficient 
cause (if such a thing can be conceived), is utterly inconsistent 
with the idea of accident. Choice in its very nature is opposed to 
chance. 

The doctrine of the indifference of the will has been subjected 
to another mode of attack. This doctrine implies that we have 
a power to choose one thing or another ; or, as it is sometimes 
called, a power of choice to the contrary. For, if the will is not 
controlled by any extraneous influence, it is evident that we may’ 
choose a thing, or let it alone—that we may put forth a volition, 
or refuse to put it forth. This power, which results from the 
idea of indifference as just explained, is regarded as in the highest 
degree absurd ; and a torrent of impetuous questions is poured 
forth to sweep it away. ‘ When Satan, as a roaring lion’, asks 
President Day, ‘ goeth about, seeking whom he may devour, is 
he equally inclined to promote the salvation of mankind ?’ &c., 
&c., &e. Now, I freely admit, that when Satan is inclined to 
do evil, and is actually doing it, he is not inclined to the con- 
trary. I freely admit that a thing is not different from itself ; 
and the learned author is welcome to all such triumphant posi- 
tions. 

In the same easy way, President Edwards, as he imagines, de- 
molishes the doctrine of indifference. He supposes that, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the will doves not choose when it does 
choose ; and, having supposed this, he proceeds to demolish it, 
as if he were contending with a thousand adversaries; and yet, 
we will venture to affirm, that no man in his senses ever main- 
tained such a position. The most contemptible advocate of 
free-agency that ever lived, has maintained nothing so absurd as 
that the mind ever chooses without choosing. This is the light 
in which the doctrine of indifference is frequently represented by 
Edwards, but it is a gross misrepresentation. 

‘The question is’, says Edwards, ‘ whether ever the soul of 
man puts forth an act of will, while it yet remains in a state of 
liberty, viz. as implying a state of indifference; or whether the. 
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soul ever exerts an act of preference, while at the very time the 
will is in a perfect equilibrium, not inclining one way more than 
another’. [p. 72.] If this be the point in dispute, he may well 
add, that ‘ the very putting of the question is sufficient to show 
the absurdity of the affirmative answer’; and he might have 
added, the utter futility of the negative reply. ‘ How ridiculous’, 
he continues, ‘ for anybody to insist that the soul chooses one 
thing before another, when, at the very same instant, it is per- 
fectly indifferent with respect to each! This is the same thing 
as to say, we shall prefer one thing to another, at the very same 
time that it has no preference. Choice and preference can no 
more be in a state of indifference than motion can be in a state 
of rest’, &c. [p. 72.] And he repeats it over and over again, 
that this is to put ‘ the soul in a state of choice, and in a state 
of equilibrium at the same time’; ‘choosing one way, while it 
remains in a state of perfect indifference, and has no choice of 
one way more than the other’. [p. 74.] ‘To suppose the will 
to act at all in a state of indifference, is to assert that the mind 
chooses without choosing’, [p. 64,] and so in various other 
places. ° 

Now, if the doctrine of the indifference of the will, as com- 
monly understood, amounts to this, that the will does not 
choose when it chooses, then Edwards was certainly right in 
opposing it; but how could he have expected to correct such ia- 
corrigible blockheads as the authors of such a doctrine must have 
been, by the force of logic? 

Edwards has not always, though frequently, misstated the 
doctrine of his adversaries. The liberty of indifference, says he, 
in one place, consists in this, ‘ that the will, in choosing, is sub- 
ject to no prevailing influence’, [p. 64.] Now, this is a fair 
statement of the doctrine in question. Why did not Edwards, 
then, combat this idea? Why transform it into the monstrous 
absurdity, that ‘the will chooses without choosing’, or exerts an 
act of choice at the same time that it exerts no act of choice ; and 
then proceed to demolish it? Was it because he did not wish to 
march up, fairly and squarely, in the face of the enemy, and 
contend with them in their strongholds and fastnesses? By no 
means. There never was a more honest reasoner than Edwards. 
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But his psychology is false; and hence, he has not only misrep- 
resented the doctrine of his opponents, but also his own. He 
confounds the sensitive part of our nature with the will, ex- 
pressly in his definitions, though he frequently distinguishes them 
in his arguments. This is the reason why he sometimes asserts, 
that the choice of the mind is always as the sense of the most 
agreeable ; and, at others, throws this fundamental doctrine into 
the form, as we have seen in our third section, that the choice of 
the mind is always as the choice of the mind; and holds that to 
deny it is a plain contradiction. By reason of the same confu- 
sion of things, the doctrine of his opponents, that ‘the will, in 
choosing, is subject to no prevailing influence’, seemed to him 
to mean that the will, in choosing, does not choose. In both 
cases, he confounds the most agreeable impression upon the sensi- 
bility with the choice of the mind; and thus misrepresents both 
his own doctrine, and that of his opponents, by reducing the one 
to an insignificant truism, and the other to a glaring absurdity. 
President Day should have avoided the error of Edwards, in 
thus misconceiving the doctrine of his opponents; for he ex-. 
pressly distinguishes the sensibility from the will. But there is 
this difference between Edwards and Day ; the first expressly 
confounds these two parts of our nature, and then proceeds to 
reason, in many cases, as if they were distinct; while the last 
most explicitly distinguishes them, and then frequently proceeds to 
reason as if they were one and the same. It is in this way that he 
also gravely teaches that the mind chooses when it chooses ; and 
makes his adversaries assert that the mind chooses without 
choosing, or that the will is inclined without being inclined. 
Start from whatever point he will, the necessitarian never feels 
so strong, as when he finds himself securely intrenched in the 
truism, that a thing is always as itself; there manfully con- 
tending against those who assert that a thing is different from 
itself. 

The doctrine of the liberty of indifference, as usually held, is 
this—that the will is not determined by any prevailing influ- 
ence. This is not a perfect liberty, it is true, wherever the will 
is partially influenced by an extraneous cause; but it is not 
equivalent to the gross absurdity of the position, that the will 
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chooses without choosing. Nor can we possibly reduce it to this 
form, unless we forget that the authors of it did not confound 
that which is supposed to exert the influence over the will, with 
the act of the will itself. They contended for a partial indiffer- 
ence of the will only; and, consequently, they could only contend 
for a partial, and not a perfect liberty. On the contrary, we think 
we should contend for a perfect indifference, not in regard to 
feeling, but in regard to the will. Standing on this high 
ground, we need not retire from the broad and open field, in 
order to set up the empire of a perfect liberty in a dark corner, 
extending to a few insignificant things only: we may establish 
it over the whole range of human activity, bringing out into a 
clear and full light, the great fact of man’s perfect account- 
ability, for all his actions, under all the circumstances of his life. 


SECTION X. 
OF ACTION AND PASSION. 


There are no two things in nature which are more perfectly 
distinct than action and passion; the one necessarily excludes 
the other. Thus, if an effect is produced in any thing, by the 
action or influence of something else, then is the thing in which 
the effect is produced wholly passive in regard to it. The effect 
itself is called passion or passiveness. It is not an act of that in 
which it is produced ; it is an effect resulting wholly from that 
which produces it. To say that a thing acts, then, is to say that 
it is not passive; or, in other words, that its act is not produced 
by the action or influence of any thing else. To suppose that an 
act is so produced, is to suppose that it is not an act; the object 
in which it is said to be caused being wholly passive in regard 
to it. 

If this statement be correct, it follows that an act of the mind 
cannot be a produced effect ; that the ideas of action and passion, 
of cause and effect, are opposite and contrary the one to the 
other ; and hence, it is absurd to assert that the mind may be 
caused to act, or that a volition can be produced by anything 
acting upon the mind, This is a self-evident truth. The 
younger Edwards calls for proof of it; but the only evidence 
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there is in the case, is that which arises from the nature of the 
things themselves, as they must appear to every mind which will 
bestow suitable reflection on the subject. But as he held the 
affirmative, maintaining that the mind is caused to act, it would 
have been well for him to have furnished proof himself, before 
he called for it from the opposite party. 

It may be said, that if it were self-evident that the mind can- 
not be caused to act, it would appear so to all men, and there 
could be no doubt on the subject; that a truth or proposition 
cannot be said to be self-evident, unless it carries irresistible con- 
viction to every mind to which it is proposed. But this does 
not follow. Previous to the time of Galileo, it was universally 
believed by mankind, that if a body were set in motion, it would 
run down of. itself; though it should meet with no resistance 
whatever in its progress. But that great philosopher, by reflect- 
ing on the nature of matter, very clearly saw, that if a body 
were put in motion, and met with no resistance, it would con- 
tinue to move on in a right line forever. As matter is inert, so 
he saw that it could not put itself in motion; and if put in 
motion by the action of anything upon it, he perceived with 
equal clearness that it could not check itself in its career. He 
perceived that it is just as impossible for passive, inert matter, to 
change its state from motion to rest, as it is for it to change its state 
from rest to motion. Thus, by simply reflecting upon the nature 
of matter, as that which cannot act, the mind of Galileo recog- 
nized it as a self-evident and unquestionable truth, that if a body 
be put in motion, and there is nothing to impede its career, it 
will move on in a right line forever. This great law of motion, 
first recognized by Galileo, and afterwards adopted by all other 
philosophers, is called the law of inertia; because its truth 
necessarily results from the fact, that matter is essentially inert, 
or cannot act. 

We are aware it has been contended by Mr. Whewell, in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, that the law of motion, in question, is not 
a necessary or self-evident truth; and the reason he assigns is, 
that if it were a truth of this nature, it would have been recog- 
nized and believed by all men before the time of Galileo. But 
this reason is not good. For if it did not appear self-evident 
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to those philosophers who lived before Galileo, it was because 
they did not bestow sufficient reflection upon the subject, and 
not because it was not a self-evident truth. All men had seen 
bodies moving only in a resisting medium, amid counteracting 
influences; and having always seen them run down in such a 
medium, they very naturally concluded that a body put in motion 
would run down of itself. “Yielding to an illusion of the senses, 
instead of rising above it by a sustained effort of reason and 
meditation, they supposed that the motion of a body would spend 
itself in the course of time, and so come to an end without any 
cause of its extinction. This is the reason why they did not see 
what must have appeared to be a self-evident truth, if they had 
bestowed sufficient reflection upon the subject, instead of being 
swayed by an illusion of the senses. 

Mr. Whewell admits the law in question to ™ a truth; he 
only denies that it is a necessary or self-evident truth. ow, if 
it be not a necessary truth, we should like to know how he has 
ascertained it to be a truth at all. Has any man ever seen a 
body put in motion, and continue to move on in a right line for- 
ever? Has any man ever ascertained the truth of this law by 
observation and experiment? It is evident, that if it be true at 
all, it must be a necessary truth. Who that is capable of rising 
above the associations of sense, so as to view things as they are 
in themselves, can meditate on this subject, without perceiving 
that the law of inertia is a self-evident truth, necessarily arising 
out of the very nature of matter? 

It does not follow, then, that a truth is not self-evident, 
because it does not appear so to all men ; for some may be blinded 
to the truth by an illusion of the senses. This is the case with 
the necegsitarian. He has always seen the motion of body pro- 
duced by the action of something else; and hence, confounding 
the activity of mind with the motion of body, he concludes that 
volition is produced by the prior action of something else. All 
that he needs in order to see the impossibility of such a thing, is 
severe and sustained meditation. But how can we expect this 
from him? Is he not a great reasoner rather than a great 
thinker? Does he not display his skill in drawing logical con- 
clusions from the illusions of the senses, and assumptions founded 
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thereon ; rather than in laying his foundations and his premises 
aright, in the immutable depths of meditation and consciousness ? 
We may appeal to his reason, and he will fall to reasoning. We 
may ask for meditation, and he will give us logic. Indeed, he 
wants that severe and scrutinizing observation which pierces 
through all the illusions and associations of the senses, rising to 
a contemplation of things as they are in themselves; which is 
one of the best attributes of the great thinker. 

To show that he does this, we shall begin with President Day. 
No other necessitarian has made so formal and elaborate an 
attempt to prove, that the mind may be caused to act. He 
undertakes to answer the objection which has been urged against 
the scheme of moral necessity, that it confounds action and 
passion. It ig alleged, that a volition cannot be produced or 
caused by the action or influence of any thing. To this President 
Day replies, ‘ these are terms of very convenient ambiguity, with 
which it is easy to construct a plausible but fallacious argument, 
The word passive is sometimes used to signify that which is 
inactive. With this meaning, it must, of course, be the opposite 
of every thing which is active. To say that that which is in this 
sense passive, is at the same time active, is to assert that that 
which is active is not active, But this is not the only signifi- 
cation of the term passive in common use. It is very frequently 
used to express the relation of an effect to its cause’. [p. 159]. 

Now, here is the distinction, but is it not without a difference ? 
If an effect is produced, is it not passive in relation to its cause ? 
This is not denied. Is it active, then, in relation to anything? 
President Day says it is. But is this so? Is not an effect, 
which is wholly produced in one thing by the action or influence 
of another, wholly passive? Is not the thing which, according 
to the supposition, is wholly passive to the influence acting upon 
it, wholly passive? In other words, is it made to act? Does 
it not merely suffer? If it is endued with an active nature, and 
really puts forth an act, is not this act clearly different from the 
passive impression made upon it? 

One would certainly suppose so, but for the logic of the neces- 
sitarian. Let us examine this logic, ‘The term passive’, says 
President Day, ‘is sometimes employed to express the relation 
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of an effect to its cause. In this sense it is so far from being in- 
consistent with activity, that activity may be the very effect 
which is produced. A thing may be caused to be active. A 
cannon shot is said to be passive, with respect to the charge of 
powder which impels it: But is there no activity given to the 
ball? Is not the whirlwind active when it tears up the forest?’ 
&e., &e. [p. 160]. 

Now, all these illustrations are brought to show that the mind 
may be caused to act; that it may be passive in relation to the 
cause of its volition, and active in relation to the effect of its 
volition. A more striking instance could not be adduced to 
prove the correctness of the assertion already made, that the 
necessitarian confounds the motion of body with the action of 
mind. ‘A thing may be caused to act’, says President Day. 
But how does he show this? By showing that a thing may be 
‘caused to move! ‘Is no activity given to the ball? Is not the 
whirlwind active when it tears up the forest?’ And so he goes 
on, leaving the light of reason and of consciousness ; now rush- 
ing into the darkness of the whirlwind; now riding ‘on the 
mountain wave’; and now plunging into the depths of ‘ volcanic 
lava’—all the time in quest of light respecting the phenomena 
of mind. We could have wished him to stop awhile, in the im- 
petuous current of rhetoric, and inform us whether he really con- 
siders ‘the motion of a ball’ as the same thing with the volition 
of the mind. If he does, then he may suppose that his illustra- 
tions are to the purpose, how great soever may be his mistake ; 
but if he supposes there is a real difference between them, how 
can he ever pretend to show that mind may be caused to act, by 
showing that body may be caused to move? 

We freely admit that body may be caused to move. Body is 
perfectly passive in motion ; and hence its motion may be caused. 
But the mind is not passive in volition ; and hence the difference 
in the two cases. It is an error, as we have already said, per- 
vading the views of the necessitarian, that he confounds the ac- 
tion of mind with the motion of body. Even Mr. Locke, who, 
in some places, has recognized the essential difference between 
them, has frequently confounded them in his reasonings and 
illustrations. Hence, it becomes necessary to bear this distine- 
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tion always in mind, in the examination of their writings. It 
should be rendered perfectly clear to our minds by meditation ; 
and never permitted to grow dim through forgetfulness. This 
is indispensably necessary to shut out the illusions of the senses, 
in order that we may have a clear and unélouded view of the 
phenomena of nature. 

Is the motion of body, then, one and the same thing with the 
action of mind? They are frequently called by the same name. 
The motion of mind, and the action of body, are very common 
modes of expression. Body is said to act, when it only moves; 
and mind is said to move, when it really acts. ‘These metaphors 
and supposed analogies are intimately and inseparably inter- 
woven into the very frame-work of our language ; and hence the 
necessity of guarding against them in our conceptions. They 
are almost as subtle as the great adversary of truth; and there- 
fore we should be constantly on the watch, lest we should be de- 
ceived or misled by them. 

Let us look, then, at these things just as they are in them- 
selves. When a body moves, it simply passes from one place to 
another; and when the mind acts or chooses, it simply prefers © 
one thing to another. Here there is no real identity or sameness 
of nature. The body suffers a change; the mind itself acts. 
The one is pure passion or passiveness; the other is pure action 
—the very opposite of passivity. The one is a suffering, and the 
other is a doing. There are no two things in the whole range 
of nature which are more perfectly and essentially distinct ; and 
he who confounds them in his reasonings, as philosophers have 
so often done, can never arrive at a clear perception of the truth. 

President Day, if he intended anything to the purpose, under- 
took to show that an act may be produced in mind, in that which is 
active, by the action or influence of something else; and what 
has he shown? Why, that body may be caused to move! 
Let a case be produced in which the mind, the active soul of 
man, is made to act; let a case be produced in which a volition 
is caused to exist in the soul of man by the action or influence 
of anything whatever, and it will be something to the purpose ; 
but what does it signify to tell us that a body, that that which 
is wholly and essentially passive in its nature, may be made to 
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move, or suffer a change of place? A more palpable sophism 
was never perpetrated; and that such a mind should have 
recourse to such an argument, only betrays the miserable weak- 
ness, and the forlorn hopelessness, of the cause in which it is 
enlisted. 

Indeed, the learned President seems, after all, to be at least 
half conscious that the analogies of matter can throw no light on 
the phenomena of mind; and that what he has so eloquently 
said amounts to just nothing at all. For he says, ‘It may be 
objected, that these are all examples of inanimate objects; and 
that they have no proper application to mental activity ’, [p. 161]. 
Yes, truly, this is the very objection which we should urge 
against all the fine illustrations of President Day ; and it is a full 
and complete answer to them. It is the great principle of the 
inductive study of mind, that its phenomena can be understood 
only in so far as we have observed them in the pure light of 
consciousness, and no farther; they should never be viewed 
through the darkening and confounding analogies of matter. 

No one, that we know of, has, ever denied that a body may be 
caused to move ; the only point on which we desire to be enlight- 
ened is, whether the mind may be caused to act. To this point 
President Day next directly comes. Leaving ‘inanimate ob- 
jects’, he says, ‘take the case of deep and earnest thinking. Is 
there no activity in this? And is it without a cause? When 
reading the orations of Demosthenes, or the demonstrations of 
Newton, are our minds wholly inactive; or if they think in- 
tensely, have our thouglits no dependence on the book before 
us?’ [p. 161]. Truly, there is activity in this, in our ‘deep and 
earnest thinking’; but what is the cause of this activity? Does 
the book before us cause us to think? This is the point at 
which the argument of the author is driving, and to which it 
should come, if it would be to the purpose, and yet he does not 
seem to like to speak it out right manfully ; and hence, instead 
of saying that the book causes us to think, he chooses to say that 
our thoughts have a dependence on the book, 

It is true, that no man can read a book, unless he has it to 
read ; and, consequently, his thoughts in reading the book are 
absolutely dependent on the possession of it. But still, the pos- 
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session of a book is the condition, and not the cause, of his 
reading it. The cause of a thing, and the indispensable condition 
of it, are perfectly distinct from each other; and the argument 
of Day, in confounding them, has presented us with another 
sophism. 

The ideas of a condition and of a cause, though so different 
in themselves, are always blended together by necessitarians ; 
and hence the confusion into which they run. Edwards has 
united them, as we have seen, under the term cause; and then 
employed this term to signify the one or the other at his pleasure. 
The word ‘ dependence’, is the favorite of President Day ; and 
he uses it with fully as much vagueness and vacillation of mean- 
ing, as Edwards does the term cause. He has undertaken to 
show us, that the mind may be caused to act; and he has shown 
us, that a particular class of thoughts cannot come to existence, 
except upon a particular condition! This is not to reason ; but 
to slip and slide from one meaning of an ambiguous word to 
another. 

When it is said that the mind cannot be caused to act, President 
Day must have known in what sense the term cause is used in this 
proposition. He must have known, that no one meant to assert, 
that there are no conditions or antecedents, on which the action of 
the mind depends. There is not an advocate of free-agency in the 
universe, who will contend, that the mind can choose a thing, 
unless there is a thing to be chosen ; or, to take his own illus- 
tration, can read a book, unless there is a book to be read. The 
question is not, whether there are conditions, without the exist- 
ence of which the mind cannot act; this no one denies; but 
whether there is, or can be, a real and efficient cause of the 
mind’s action. The point in dispute, relates not to the mere fact 
of dependence, but to the nature of that dependence. The 
question is, can the mind be efficiently caused to act? This being 
the question, what does it signify to tell us, that it cannot read a 
book, unless it has a book to read? Or, what does it signify to 
tell us, that a body may be caused to move? These are mere 
irrelevancies; they fall short of the point in dispute; and they 
only seem to reach it by means of a very ‘ convenient ambiguity ’ 
of words. 
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But still it may be said, that although a body is passive in 
motion, it may act upon other bodies, and thereby communicate 
motion to them. This is the ground taken by President 
Day. ‘The very same thing’, says he, ‘may be both cause 
and effect. The mountain wave, which is the effect of the 
wind, may be the cause which buries the ship in the ocean’, 
[p. 160]. We are aware, that one body is frequently said to act 
upon another; but this word action, as President Day has well 
said, is a term ‘of very convenient ambiguity, with which it is 
easy to construct a plausible but fallacious argument’, [p. 159]. 
The only cause in every case of motion, is that force, whatever 
it may be, which acts upon the body moved, and puts it in 
motion. All the rest is pure passion or passiveness. The motion 
of the body is not action; it is the most pure passion of which 
the mind can form a conception. If a body in motion is said to 
act upon another, this is but a metaphor; there is no real action 
in the case. Indeed, if a body be put in motion, and meets with 
no resistance, it will move on in a right line forever — and why ? 
just because of its inertia, of its inherent destitution of a power 
to act. As a mathematician, President Day certainly knew 
all this; but he seems to have forgotten it all, in his eagerness 
to support the cause of moral necessity. 

He saw that motion is frequently called action; he saw that 
one body is sometimes said to act upon another; and this was 
sufficient for his purpose. He did not reflect upon the natures 
of motion and of volition, as they are in themselves; he views them 
through the medium of an ambiguous phraseology. Nor did he 
reflect, that if motion is communicated from one body to another, 
this is not because one body really acts upon another, but because 
it is impossible for two bodies to occupy the same place at one 
and the same time. He did not reflect, that if motion is com- 
municated from one body to another, this does not arise from the 
activity, but from the impenetrability of matter. In short, he 
did not reflect, that there is no state or phenomenon of matter, 
whatever may be its name, that at all resembles the state of mind 
which we call action or volition ; or else he would have seen, that 
all his illustrations drawn from material objects can throw no 
light on the point in controversy. 

23 
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We find the same confusion of things in the works of the 
Edwardses. We do not at all confound action and passion, Presi- 
dent Edwards contends, by supposing that acts of the soul are 
effects, wherein the soul is the object of something acting upon 
and influencing it, [p. 203]. And again, ‘It is no more a con- 
tradiction to suppose that action may be the effect of some other 
cause beside the agent, or being that acts, than to suppose that 
life may be the effect of some other cause beside the being that 
lives’, [p. 203]. The younger Edwards also asserts, that ‘ to say 
that an agent that is acted upon cannot act, is as groundless as 
to say, that a body acted upon cannot move’, [p. 131]. We 
might adduce many similar passages, but these are sufficient. 
What do they prove? If they are anything to the purpose, they 
are only so by confounding motion with volition, passion with 
action. 

No one would pretend to deny, that the mind may be, and is, 
caused to ex'st, or that the agent may be caused to live. In re- 
gard to our being and living weare perfectly passive ; and hence 
we admit that we may be caused to exist and to live. Living 
aud deing are not acting. We are not passive in regard to voli- 
tion ; this is an act of the mind itself. The above assertions only 
overlook the slight cireumstance that being and doing are two 
different things; that motion is not volition, that passion is not 
action. This strange confusion of things is very common in the 
writings of the Edwardses, as well as in those of all other 
necessitarians. 

Edwards held volition to be a produced effect. This identifies 
@ passive impression made upon the mind, with an act of the 
mind itself. In order to escape this difficulty, Edwards was 
bound to show that action and passion are not opposite in their 
natures. ‘Action, when properly set in opposition to passion or 
passiveness’, says he, ‘is no real existence; it is not the same 
with an action, but is a mere relation’, And again, ‘Action and 
passion are not two contrary natures’; when placed in opposition 
they are only contrary relations. The same ground is taken by 
President Day. ‘Are not cause and effect ’, says he, ‘ opposite in 
their natures? They are opposite relations, but not always op- 
posite things’. They contend, that an object may be passive in 
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relation to one thing, and active in relation to another; that a 
volition may be passive in relation to its producing cause, and 
yet active in relation to its produced effect. 

Now, this is not true. An act is opposite in its nature to a 
passive impression made upon the mind. This every man may 
clearly see by suitable reflection, if he will not blind hintself to 
the truth, as the necessitarian always does, by false analogies 
drawn from the world of matter, and the phenomena of motion. 
We have seen how President Day has attempted to show, that 
an object may be passive in relation to one thing, and yet active 
in relation to another; and that in all these attempts he has con- 
founded the motion of body with the action or choice of mind. 
We have seen that all the illustrations adduced to throw light on 
this subject are fallacious. Let this subject be studied in the 
light of consciousness, not through the darkening and confound- 
ing medium of false analogies, and we may safely anticipate a 
verdict in our favor. For who that will closely and steadily re- 
flect upon an action of the mind, does not perceive that it is dif- 
ferent, in nature and in kind, from a passive impression made 
upon the mind from without? We do not say action, which Presi- 
dent Edwards seems to think does not signify anything positive, 
such as an action, when it is set in opposition to passion ; but we 
say that an action itself is opposite in its nature to passion, to a 
produced effect. 

President Edwards cannot escape the absurdity of his doctrine 
by alleging, that when action and passion are set in opposition, 
they do not signify opposite natures, but only opposite relations, 
For he has confounded an act of the mind with a passive impres- 
sion made thereon ; and these things are opposite in their natures, 
whether he is pleased to say that action and passion are opposite 
natures or not. 

This position may be easily established. ‘I humbly conceive’ 
says he, ‘ that the affections of the soul are not properly distin- 
guished from the will, as though they were two faculties in the 
soul’, . . . ‘ The affections are no other than the more vigorous 
and sensible exercises of the inclination and will of the soul’. 
These passages are referred to by President Day to prove that 
Edwards regarded our * emotions or affections as acts of the will’, 
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[p. 39]. Having confounded the will and the sensibility, it 
became exceedingly easy for Edwards to show that a volition 
may be produced or caused ; all that he had to do was to. show, 
that an emotion may be produced, which is the same thing with 
an act of the will or a volition. It is upon this confusion of 
things, that his whole system rests; for if the sensibility is dif- 
ferent from the will, as most persons, at the present day, will 
admit it is; then to excite an emotion, or to make a passive im- 
pression upon the sensibility, is very different from producing a 
volition. 

Edwards has taken great pains with the superstructure of his 
system, while he has left its foundations without support. He 
has not shown, nor can any man show, that the sensibility and 
the will are one and the same faculty of the soul. He assumes 
that an emotion is an act of the will, and then proceeds to build 
upon it, and to argue from it, as if it were a clear and 
unquestionable truth. Thus, he repeatedly says, that whatever 
pleases us most, or excites the most agreeable sensation, is that 
which ‘ operates to induce a volition’; and to say otherwise is to 
assert that that which pleases us most, does not please us most. 
Such assertions (and we have already had occasion to adduce 
many such), clearly identify a sense of the most agreeable, or 
the most pleasing emotion, with an act of the will. His defi- 
nition, as we have already seen, laid the foundation for this, and 
his arguments are based upon it. The passive impression, or the 
sensation produced, is, according to Edwards, a volition! No 
wonder, then, that he could conceive of an action of the mind as 
being produced, The wonder is, how he could conceive of it as 
being an action at all. 

Let us suppose, now, that a feeling or an emotion is produced 
by an object in view of the mind. It will follow that the mind 
is passive in feeling, or in experiencing emotion. We are con- 
scious of such feeling or emotion; and hence we infer, that we 
are susceptible of feeling or emotion. This susceptibility we call 
the sensibility, the heart, the affections, &c. But there is another 
phenomenon of our nature, which is perfectly distinct in nature 
and in kind from an emotion or a feeling, We are conscious of 
a volition or choice ; and hence we infer that we have a power of 
acting, or putting forth volitions, This power we call the will. 
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Now, the phenomena exhibited by these two faculties of the 
soul, the sensibility and the will, are entirely different from each 
other; and there is not the least shadow of evidence going to 
show that the faculties themselves are one and the same. On 
the contrary, we are compelled by a fundamental law of belief, 
to regard the susceptibility of our nature, by which we feel, as 
different from that power of the soul, by which we act or put 
forth volitions. The only reason we have for saying that matter 
is different from mind, is that its manifestations or phenomena 
are different; and we have a similar reason for asserting, that 
the emotive part of our nature, or the sensibility, is distinct from 
the will. And yet, in the face of all this, President Edwards 
has expressly denied that there is any difference between these 
two faculties of the soul. It is in this confusion of things, in 
this false psychology, that he has laid the foundation of his 
system. 

If President Edwards be right, it is no wonder that the 
younger Edwards should so often assert, that it isno more absurd 
to say, that volition may be caused, than it is to say, that feeling 
or emotion may be caused. For, if the doctrine in question be 
true, a volition is an emotion or feeling ; and to produce the one 
is to produce the other. How short and easy has the path of 
the necessitarian been made, by a convenient definition ! 

If we only bear the distinction between the sensibility and the 
will in mind, it will be exceedingly easy to see through the 
cloudy sophistications of the necessitarian. ‘ How does it appear 
to be a fact’, asks President Day, ‘ that the will cannot act when 
it is acted upon?’ We reply that the will is not acted upon at all ; 
that passive impressions are made upon the sensibility, and not 
upon the will. This is a fact which the necessitarian always 
overlooks. 

Again; the same object may be both passive and active; 
passive with respect to one thing, and active with respect to 
another. Thus, says President Day, ‘the axe is passive, with 
respect to the hand which moves it; but active with respect to 
the object which it strikes. The cricket club is passive in 
receiving motion from the hand of the player ; it is active in com- 
municating motion tor the ball’. The fallacy of all such illus- 
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trations, in confounding motion and action, we have already 
noticed, and we intend to say nothing more in relation to this 
point. But there is another less palpable fallacy in them. 

How are such illustrations intended to be applied to the 
phenomena of volition? Is it meant that volition itself is pas- 
sive in relation to one thing, and active in relation to another? 
If so, we reply it is absurd to affirm, that volition, or an act, is 
passive in relation to anything. Is it meant, that not volition 
itself, but the will, is passive to that which acts upon it, while it 
is active in relation to its effect? If so, we contend that the will 
is not acted upon at all; that the passive impression is made 
upon the sensibility, and not upon the will. Is it supposed, that 
it is neither the volition nor the will, which is both active and 
passive at the same time ; but that it is the mind? This may be 
very true. The mind may be passive, if you please, in relation 
to that which acts upon its sensibility, while it is active in voli- 
tion ; but how does this prove the doctrine, that an act may be 
produced by something else acting upon the will? How does 
this show, that action and passion are not confounded, in suppos- 
ing that an act is caused? The passive impression, the state of 
the sensibility is produced ; but this is not a volition. The pas- 
sive impression exists in the sensibility ; the volition exists in 
the will. The first is a produced effect ; the last is an act of the 
mind. And the only way in which this act of the mind itself 
has been linked with that which acts upon the mind, as an effect 
is linked with its cause, has been by confounding the sensibility 
with the will; and the light of this distinction is no sooner held 
up, than we see that a very important link is wanting in the 
chain of the necessitarian’s logic. Let this light be carried 
around through all the dark corners of his system, and through 
all its dark labyrinths of words; and many a lurking sophism 
will be detected and brought out from its unsuspected hiding- 
place. 

When it is said, that the same thing may be active and passive, 
this remark should be understood with reference to the mind 
itself. The language of the necessitarian, we are aware, some- 
times points to the volition itself, and sometimes to the will; but 
we should always understand him as referring to the mind. He 
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may not have so understood himself; but he must be so under- 
stood. For it is not the will that acts; it isthe mind. This is 
conceded by the necessitarian. Hence, when he says, that the 
same thing may be both active and passive, he must be under- 
stood as applying this proposition to the mind itself; and 
not to the will or to volition. It is the mind that acts; and 
hence the mind must be also passive; or we cannot say that the 
same thing may be both active and passive. 

The mind then, it may be said, is both active and passive at 
the same time. But it is passive in regard to its emotions and 
feelings; and hence, if you please, these may be produced. It 
is active in regard to its volitions, or rather in its volitions; and 
hence these cannot be produced by the action of anything upon 
the mind. To show that they can, the necessitarian, as we have 
seen, has confounded a passive impression with an active volition. 
If these be distinct, as they most clearly are, the necessitarian 
can make his point good, only by showing that the passive 
impression made upon the mind is connected with the volition 
of the mind, as a producing cause is connected with its effect. 
But this he has not shown; and hence his whole system rests 
upon gratuitous and unfounded assumptions. We say his whole 
system ; for if the mind cannot be caused to act, if it is absurd 
to speak of a produced action, it is not true, that an action or 
volition does or can result from the necessitating action, or 
influence of motives. 


SECTION XI. 
FOREKNOWLEDGE AND FREE WILL. 


The argument from the foreknowledge of God is one on 
which the necessitarian relies with great confidence. Nor is this 
at all surprising, since to so many minds, even among distinguished 
philosophers, the prescience of Deity and the free-agency of man 
have appeared to be irreconcilable. 

Thus, says Mr. Stewart: ‘I have mentioned the attempt of 
Clarke and others to show that no valid argument against the 
scheme of free-will can be deduced from the prescience of God, 
even supposing that to extend to all the actions of voluntary 
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beings. On this point I must decline offering any opinion of 
my own, because I conceive it as placed far beyond the reach of 
our faculties’, Dr. Campbell also says: ‘To reconcile the divine 
prescience with the freedom, and even contingency, and conse- 
quently with the good or ill desert of human actions, is what I 
have never yet seen achieved by any, and indeed despair of see- 
ing’. And My. Locke declares: ‘I cannot make freedom in 
man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in God, though 
I am as fully persuaded of both as of any truth I most firmly 
assent to; and therefore I have long since given off the consid- 
eration of that subject, resolving all into this short conclusion, 
that if it is possible for God to make a free-agent, then man is 
free, though I see not the way of it’. 

Sentiments like these, which are so often met with in the 
writings of eminent philosophers, have repeatedly led us to 
reconsider the conclusion at which we have arrived on this sub- 
ject ; but we have been able to discover no reason why it should 
be abandoned. Indeed, if authority were a sufficient reason why 
the great difficulty in question should be regarded as incapable 
of being solved, we should abandon it in despair, and leave the 
necessitarian to make the most of his argument; but it has only 
induced us to proceed with the greater caution ; and this, instead 
of having shaken our convictions, has settled them with the 
greater firmness and clearness in our mind. Whether we are in 
the right, or whether we labor under a hallucination, satisfactory 
only to ourselves and perplexing to all others, we must submit to 
the candid consideration of the reader. 

Why should it be thought impossible to reconcile the free-— 
agency of man with the foreknowledge of God? No one pre- 
tends that there is any disagreement between the things them- 
selves, as they really exist; if there is any discrepancy in the 
case, it must exist only between our ideas of foreknowledge and 
free-agency. Indeed, we cannot think of the things themselves, 
or compare them, except by means of the ideas we have formed 
of them ; and if our ideas of them are really irreconcilable, it is 
because they have not been correctly formed, and do not corres- 
pond with the things themselves. What shall we do, then? 
Shall we set to work to reform our ideas? Shall we explain 
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away the free-agency of man, or deny the foreknowledge of God? 
No. We may retain both. 

Edwards contends, that volitions are brought to pass by the 
influence of motives, and that it is impossible in any case that a 
volition should depart from the influence of the strongest motive. 
This is the great doctrine of moral necessity, which it is the 
object of President Edwards to establish. Now, if his celebrated 
argument, or ‘demonstration’, as it is called, proves this point, 
then it is to be held as true and valid; but if it only proves 
some other thing, which is called by the name of necessity, it 
is not to the purpose. And if it can be shown, that his argu- 
ment does not prove anything at all in relation to the causation 
of choice, it will appear that it has no relevancy to the point at 
issue, 

The foreknowledge of God, we admit, infers the necessity of all 
human actions, in one sense of the word; but not that kind of 
necessity for which any necessitarian pleads, or against which 
any libertarian is at all concerned to contend. The fallacy of 
the argument in question is, that it shows all human actions to 
be necessary in a sense in which it is not opposed to any scheme 
of liberty whatever, and assumes them to be necessary in another 
and quite different sense; and thus the great doctrine of free- 
will, otherwise so clear and unquestionable, is overshadowed and 
obscured by an imperfect and ambiguous phraseology, rather 
than by the inherent difficulties of the subject. This is the 
position which we shall endeavor to establish. 

The first argument of President Edwards is as follows: 
When the existence of a thing is infallibly and indissolubly con- 
nected with something else, which has already had existence, 
then its existence is necessary ; but the future volitions of moral 
agents are infallibly and indissolubly connected with the fore- 
knowledge of God ; and therefore they are necessary. [pp. 114— | 
115.] Now this argument is perfectly sound ; the conclusion is 
really contained in the premise, or definition of necessity, and it 
is fairly deduced from it. It is as perfect as any syllogism in 
Euclid—but what does it prove? It proves that all human 
actions are necessary—but in what sense? Does it prove that 
they are necessary with a moral necessity? Does it prove that 
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they are brought to pass by the influence of moral causes? No 
such thing is even pretended. ‘I allow what Dr. Whitby says 
to be true’, says Edwards, ‘that mere foreknowledge does not 
affect the thing known, to make it more certain or future’. 
[p. 122.] He admits that foreknowledge exerts ‘ no influence on 
the thing known to make it necessary’. He does not even pretend 
that there is any moral necessity shown to exist by this argument ; 
and hence his conclusion has no connection with the great doctrine 
of the Inquiry, or the point in dispute. It aims at the word, but 
not at the thing. The infallible connection it shows to exist, is 
admitted to be entirely different from the infallible connection 
between moral causes and volitions ; that is to say, it is admitted 
that it does not prove anything to the purpose. 

But is the indissoluble connection or necessity, established 
by this argument, at all consistent with human liberty? If it 
is not, and if our scheme of liberty is perfectly consistent and 
reconcilable with it; then it infers nothing, and is nothing, that 
is opposed to what we hold. 

This question admits of an easy solution. The foreknowledge 
of a future event proves it to be necessary in precisely the same 
manner that the knowledge of a present event shows it to be 
necessary. This is conceded by Edwards. ‘ All certain know- 
ledge’, says he, ‘ whether it be foreknowledge, or after knowledge, 
or concomitant knowledge, proves the thing known now to be neces- 
sary, by some means or other; or proves that it is impossible it 
should now be otherwise than true’ [p.121.] And again: ‘All 
certain knowledge proves the necessity of the truth known, 
whether it be before, or after, or at the same time’ [p. 124.] And 
so in other places. 

In what sense, then, let us inquire, does the knowledge of 
a present event prove it to be necessary? It is necessary, says 
Edwards, because it is indissolubly connected with the knowledge 
of it. In other words, it could not possibly be known to exist, 
unless it did exist; and hence its existence is said to be in- 
dissolubly connected with the knowledge of its existence, or, 
in other words, it is said to be necessary. This is all true; 
but is this indissoluble connection, or necessity, at all incon- 
sistent with the contingency of the event known? This is 
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the question; and let us not lose sight of it in a mist of 
words. Let it be distinctly borne in mind, and it will be easily 
settled. 

For this purpose, let us suppose, to adopt the language of 
President Edwards, ‘that nonentity is about to bring forth’; 
and that an event comes into being without any cause of its 
existence. This event then exists; it is seen, and it is known 
to exist. Now, even on this wild supposition, there is an in- 
fallible and indissoluble connection between the existence of 
the event and the knowledge of it; and hence it is necessary, in 
the sense above explained. But what has this necessary connec- 
tion to do with the cause of its existence? This indissoluble 
connection, this dire necessity, is perfectly consistent, as we have 
seen, with the supposition that the event has no cause at all of its 
existence. How can it conflict, then, with any scheme of free- 
agency that ever was dreamed of by man ? 

If this argument proves anything in regard to human actions, 
it only proves that a volition has an effect, and not that it has a 
cause. Indeed, it has been said that the knowledge of an event 
is the effect of its existence; and the same remark has been ex- 
tended to the foreknowledge of God with respect to the future 
volitions of human beings. This position is not denied by Ed- 
wards; he considers, in fact, that it strengthens, rather than 
weakens, his argument. ‘ Because it shows the existence of the 
event to be so settled and firm, that it is as if it had already been ; 
inasmuch as in effect it actually exists already’; and much more 
to the same purpose. [pp. 122-3.] ‘It is as strong arguing’, 
says he, ‘ from the effect to the cause, as from the cause to the 
effect’. 

This is all true; it is as strong arguing from effect to cause, as 
it is from cause to effect. But do the arguments prove the same 
thing? Let us see. I know a thing to exist; and therefore it 
does exist. This is to reason from effect to cause. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable; but what does it prove? Why, it proves that 
the thing does exist — it proves the bare fact of existence. The 
indissoluble connection, or the necessity, in this case, exists be- 
tween the knowledge and the event known; and it has no rela- 
tion to the question how the event came to exist. This argu- 
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ment, then, in regard to human volitions, only proves that they 
are indissolubly connected with their effects, and are necessarily 
implied by them; just as every cause is implied by its effects: 
but no libertarian in the world has ever questioned such a posi- 
tion. For all that such an argument proves, all the volitions of 
moral agents may come into existence without having the least 
shadow of reason or ground of their existence. We admit that 
volitions are efficient causes, and that they have effects, with 
which they are indissolubly connected. Edwards undertook to 
show that volitions are necessary, because they are infallibly and 
indissolubly connected with their causes ; and he has shown that 
they are necessary, because they are infallibly and indissolubly 
connected with their effects! This is one branch of his great 
argument. 

There is another sense, in which the knowledge of an event, 
whether it be fore, or after, or concomitant, knowledge, proves it 
to be necessary. This sense is not clearly distinguished from the 
former by Edwards. He recognizes them both, however, 
although he blends them together, and frequently turns from the 
one to the other in the course of his argument. It is highly im- 
portant, and affords no little satisfaction, to keep them clearly 
distinct in our minds. 

A thing is said to be necessary, as we have seen, because it is 
connected with the knowledge of it; and, if a thing does exist, 
or is certainly and infallibly known to exist, it may be said to 
be necessary, on the principle that it is impossible to exist and 
not exist at one and the same time. These two things are evi- 
dently different ; and, for the sake of distinctness in our language, 
as well as in our thoughts, we shall call the first a logical, and the 
last an axiomatical necessity. A thing, then, which does exist, 
is said to be necessary with an axiomatical necessity ; because it 
is impossible for it not to exist while it does exist: and it is said 
to be necessary, with a logical necessity, because it is indissolubly 
connected with the knowledge of it. The former kind of neces- 
sity is frequently presented in this form of expression, that if a 
thing does exist, it is impossible it should be otherwise than true 
that it does exist. In this form of expression, it is frequently 
resorted to by Edwards, 
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Thus, says he, ‘I observed before, in explaining the nature of 
necessity, that in things which are past, their past existence is 
now necessary ; having already. made sure of existence, it is now 
impossible that it should be otherwise than true that the thing has 
existed’, [pp. 114-15]. Just so we may say in relation to things 
which now exist; for, having already made sure of existence, it 
is impossible it should be otherwise than true, that they do now 
exist ; or, in other words, it is impossible they should not exist 
while they do exist. In like manner, if the future existence of 
anything is foreknown, ‘it is impossible it should be otherwise 
than true’, that it should exist, or come to pass — that is to say, 
if it will exist, it will be impossible for it not to exist at the time 
of its existence. 

Foreknowledge, we admit, infers this kind of necessity ; but is 
this anything to the purpose? The conclusion is the same, 
whether it be deduced from foreknowledge, or concomitant know- 
ledge. Let us suppose, then, for the sake of clearness and con- 
venience, that a thing is now known to exist. It follows from 
hence, by a logical necessity, that it does exist; for it could not 
possibly be known to exist unless it did exist. And, as it does 
exist, ‘it is impossible that it should be otherwise than true that 
it does exist’; or, in other words, it is impossible for it not to 
exist now, while it does exist. This is all there is in this part of 
the argument. 

And what does it amount to? It is a simple declaration of 
what nobody ever denied—that, if a thing exist, or is to exist, 
or has existed, it is impossible to conceive of it as not existing at 
the time of its existence. All this is perfectly true, without the 
least reference to the question, how it came to exist, or how it 
will come to exist? It is wholly irrelevant to the point at issue. 
It controverts no position held by any sane man that now lives, 
or that ever has lived. 

In other words, if a thing is known to exist, certainly and 
infallibly, then it does exist; and if it does exist, then ‘ it is im- 
possible it should be otherwise than true’ that it does exist ; and 
hence its existence is said to be necessary with an axiomatical 
necessity. But this does not prove that it is necessarily produced. 
For, supposing it to exist, its existence would be necessary in the 
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above sense, even if it had no cause of its existence. The neces- 
sity here referred to, is a necessity in the order of our ideas, and 
not in the course of events. It arises from the impossibility of a 
thing’s not existing at the time it does exist; and it has no 
reference whatever to the causation of anything: it is a funda- 
mental law of belief, and not a causal necessity. These three 
things, an axiomatical, a logical, and a causal necessity, are most 
strangely confounded in the argument of President Edwards. 

Will it be said, that in this argument, it was not the object of 
Edwards to prove that there is a moral necessity in regard to 
our volitions; but only that they are ‘ not without all necessity ’ ? 
Suppose this to be the case, with whom has he any controversy, 
or to what purpose has he argued? No one has ever held that 
human volitions are ‘ without all necessity ’, according to Edwards’ 
use of that term; and no one can hold it. No one can deny, that 
there is an indissoluble connection between the existence of a 
thing, and the certain and infallible knowledge of its existence ; 
or between the effect of a thing and the thing itself; or that it is 
impossible for a thing not to exist while it does exist. In these 
senses of the word, all rational creatures are bound to acknow- 
ledge that human volitions are necessary. The most strenuous 
advocate of free-agency has not one word to say against them ; 
and such being the meaning of Edwards, we must all heartily 
concur with him when he says, ‘that there is no geometrical 
theorem or proposition whatever more capable of strict demon- 
stration, than that God’s certain prescience of the volition of 
moral agents is inconsistent with such a contingency of these 
events, as is without all necessity’, [pp. 125-6]. 

If it can be truly said, that a thing is foreknown, it follows 
that it will come to pass, or the proposition which affirms the 
future existence of it, is necessarily true. In other words, it is 
self-contradictory and absurd, to assert that a thing is foreknown, 
and yet that it may not come to pass; just as it is to assert that 
a thing is known to exist and yet at the same time does not exist. 
Hence, it is frequently alleged by Edwards, that to deny his con- 
clusions, drawn from foreknowledge, is self-contradictory and ab- 
surd: unless we deny foreknowledge itself. To admit this, says 
he, and yet contend that the thing foreknown may possibly not 
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be, is to fall into a plain contradiction, and ‘to suppose God’s 
foreknowledge to be inconsistent with itself’, [p. 117]. Is it not 
strange, that it did not occur to Edwards, that if to deny his 
position is to deny that God foreknows what he foreknows ; then 
to affirm it, is only to affirm that he foreknows what he fore- 
knows. Indeed, all those reasonings in which he represents the 
denial of his position as self-contradictory and absurd, should 
have convinced him that he could prove nothing to the purpose, 
by arguing from the foreknowledge of God, or else he must assume 
the very thing in dispute, by taking it for granted that it is 
future ; or, which is the same thing in effect, that it is foreknown. 
For in admitting any premise, we admit no more than is con- 
tained in it; and if we only deny what is not contained in our 
admission, we are not involved in a self-contradiction, or ab- 
surdity. In alleging that we have done this, therefore, in the 
present case—in alleging that we contradict ourselves by ad- 
mitting the foreknowledge of God, and in denying necessity, he 
takes it for granted that the very thing in dispute is included in 
that foreknowledge. In other words, if Edwards does not mean 
to say, that the point in dispute is included in the foreknowledge 
of God ; then he cannot say, that we contradict ourselves by ad- 
mitting that divine prescience ; and if he does mean to say, that 
the thing which we deny is included in the foreknowledge of 
God, then he begs the question. 

It is freely conceded, that whatever God foreknows will most 
certainly and infallibly come to pass. He foresees all human 
volitions ; and, therefore, they will most certainly and infallibly 
come to pass, in some manner or other: the bare fact of their 
future existence is clearly established by God’s foreknowledge of 
them. And if all human volitions will be brought to pass, by 
the operation of moral causes, then this manner of their existence 
is foreknown to God, and all will come to pass in this way ; but 
to take this for granted, is to beg the question. We have just as 
much right to suppose that God foreknows that the volitions of 
moral agents are not necessitated, as the necessitarian has to sup- 
pose that He foreknows the contrary ; and then it would follow 
that our volitions are necessarily free, or without any producing 
causes. If God foreknows that our actions will come to pass in 
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the way we call freely (and we have as much right to this sup- 
position as our opponents have to the contrary), then, as fore- 
knowledge infers necessity, our actions are necessarily free. And 
surely, if the necessity which is inferred from foreknowledge, is 
predicable of freedom itself, it cannot be inconsistent with it. 

In other words, if the necessity of human volitions, according 
to the scheme of Edwards, be a fact, then it was foreknown to 
God that such is the fact; and, if we please, we may infer the 
fact from his foreknowledge, after having inferred his fore- 
knowledge from the fact. On the other hand, if the scheme of 
necessity be a mere hypothesis, having no corresponding reality 
in the universe ; then God never foreknew that it is according to 
such scheme that all human actions are brought to pass, unless 
he foreknew things to be necessitated which in reality are not 
necessitated. Hence, we can prove nothing by reasoning from 
the foreknowledge of God, except what we first assume to be 
true, and consequently foreknown to Him; and, if we choose to 
resort to this pitiful way of begging the question, we may prove 
our hypothesis just as well as any other. 

The foreknowledge of an event, as we have already said, proves 
nothing more nor less than the bare certainty of its future 
existence ; it decides nothing as fo the manner of its coming into 
existence. The necessitarian may ring the changes upon this 
subject as long as he pleases, and all he can possibly make out of 
it is, that if God foreknows a thing, it will certainly be, and to 
suppose otherwise, is a contradiction. Thus, says Edwards: 
‘To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not to be neces- 
sary events; or, which is the same thing, events which it is not 
possible but that they may come to pass ; and yet to suppose that 
God certainly foreknows them, and knows all things, is to sup- 
pose God’s knowledge to be inconsistent with itself. For to say 
that God certainly, and without all conjecture, knows that a 
thing will infallibly be, which at the same time he knows to be 
so contingent that it may possibly not be, is to suppose his 
knowledge inconsistent with itself; or that one thing he knows 
is utterly inconsistent with another thing he knows. It is the 
same as to say, he now knows a proposition to be of certain 
infallible truth, which he knows to be of contingent uncertain 
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truth. If a future volition is so without all necessity, that 
nothing hinders but it may not be, then the proposition which 
asserts its future existence is so uncertain, that nothing hinders 
but that the truth of it may entirely fail. And if’ God knows 
all things, he knows this proposition to be thus uncertain; and 
that is inconsistent with his knowing it to be infallibly true; and 
so inconsistent with his knowing that it is true’. [p.117.] Now, 
all this going around and around amounts to just this, that if 
God certainly and infallibly foreknows a thing, he certainly and 
infallibly foreknows it, or that if it will certainly come to pass, 
it will certainly come to pass. 

We admit that the certainty of all future events is implied in 
God’s foreknowledge of them. Does the argument in question 
prove any more than the bare fact of the certainty of the 
events foreknown? The argument, so far as we have yet followed 
it, clearly does not. It merely proves the bare fact of the cer- 
tainty of existence. Indeed, Edwards himself says, that ‘ meta- 
physical or philosophical necessity’ (and this is the necessity for 
which he here contends) ‘is nothing different from their cer- 
tainty’ (p. 28). And the younger Edwards frequently says, ‘ If 
a proposition asserting some future event, be a real and absolute 
truth, there is an absolute certainty of the event; such absolute 
certainty is all that is implied in the divine foreknowledge, and all 
the moral necessity for which we plead’ (p. 160). Now, if the 
writers merely mean that a thing is certain, when they say it is 
necessary, it is to be regretted that they did not use the right 
word. It would have saved their works from uo little con- 
fusion. 

But the truth is, that the moral necessity for which they con- 
tend consists sometimes in the certainty of an event, and some- 
times in the ground of that certainty. Volitions are said to be 
morally necessary in their definition, and in their system, because 
they are made certain by the influence of moral causes. But in 
their arguments, and the defence of their system, the bare abso- 
lute certainty, without any reference to the ground of it, is fre- 
quently all that is meant by moral necessity. Thus they build 
upon one idea of necessity, while they attack and defend them- 
selves upon another idea thereof. 

24 
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This is our present starting point, then, agreed upon by all 
sides, that the foreknowledge of God infers the certainty of all 
future realities. Now, how can we conclude from hence, that 
the volitions of moral agents are not only certain, but rendered 
certain by the influence of moral causes? It may be said that it 
is sufficient that the foreknowledge of God proves that human 
volitions will certainly come to pass in some way or other ; for, 
if they will certainly come to pass in any way, we know that 
they must have some cause of their existence; and it is just as 
absurd to suppose that a volition can come into being without 
any cause of its existence, as it is to suppose that a world can 
come into being of itself. If this ground should be taken (and 
it certainly will be), the reply is obvious. It would show that 
the divine prescience can only prove the certainty of future 
events; while it is left to the old maxim, that every effect must 
have a cause in order to make out the doctrine of moral neces- 
sity, or the point in dispute! It would show, that after all the 
parade made with the divine prescience, it leaves the whole argu- 
ment to rest upon ground which has been already occupied by one 
side, and fully considered by the other! It would only show 
that a great pretence of demonstration had been made from the 
foreknowledge of God, whereas, in fact, it proves nothing to the 
purpose, unless ‘its most impotent and lame conclusion’ be 
helped out by something else. 

Another attempt is made to link the conclusion drawn from 
the foreknowledge of God, with the point to be established by 
the necessitarian. It is said that God could not foreknow all 
future events, unless he views them as connected with known 
causes. This ground is taken by many eminent necessitarians. 
Thus says Dr. John Dick ; ‘Future events cannot be foreseen, 
unless they are certain ; they cannot be certain, unless God have 
determined to bring them to pass’. 

The same position is assumed by President Edwards. ‘There 
must be a certainty in things themselves’, says he, ‘ before they 
are certainly fureknown’. . . . . ‘ There must be a certainty in 
things to be a ground of certainty of knowledge, and render 
things capable of being known to be certain’ (p. 122). Now, 
what is this certainty in things themselves, or in human voli- 
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tions, without which they are incapable of being foreknown ? 
The answer is obvious; for Edwards everywhere contends, that 
unless volitions are brought to pass by the influence of moral 
causes — that unless they are necessarily produced by an ‘ effee- 
tual power and efficacy’— they are altogether uncertain and 
contingent, and connected with nothing that can render them 
certain. Hence he clearly maintains thet unless human voli- 
tions are necessarily brought to pass by the influence of 
motives, they are not certain in themselves, and hence are in- 
capable of being foreknown. And, besides, he has a labored 
argument to prove that God could not foreknow the future 
volitions of moral agents, unless he views them as ‘ necessarily 
connected with something else that is evident’ (pp. 115-117). 
This something else is not foreknowledge itself; for it is the 
ground of foreknowledge, it is the necessary influence of motives 
or moral causes, But we need not dwell upon this point, as this 
is so evidently his meaning ; and if it is not, then it is nothing 
to the purpose. 

If Edwards means that a thing cannot be foreknown unless it 
has a sufficient ground and reason for its existence, and does not 
of itself come forth out of nothing, we are not at all concerned 
to deny his position. Every advocate of free-agency contends 
that volition proceeds from the mind, acting in view of motives, 
and, therefore, is not destitute of a sufficient ground and reason 
of its existence. He denies that volition is necessarily brought 
to pass by the operation of motives. Hence, if Edwards merely 
means that God could not foreknow a human volition, unless he 


- foreknew all the circumstances in view of the mind when it is to 


act, as well as the nature and all the circumstances of the mind 
from which the act is to proceed, no advocate of free-agency is 
at all concerned to deny his position. It may be true, or it may 
be false, but it establishes nothing which may not be consistently 
admitted by the advocates of free-agency. If he means anything 
to the purpose, he must mean that God could not foresee human 
volitions, unless they are necessarily connected with causes, ac- 
cording to his scheme of moral necessity —that is, unless they 
are necessarily produced by ‘the action or influence’ of motives, 
or moral causes. If this is his meaning, then, indeed, it is some- 
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thing to the purpose ; but what unbounded presumption is it, on 
the part of a poor blind worm of the dust, thus to set bounds 
and limits to the modes of knowledge possessed by an infinite, 
all-knowing God! It is true, that ‘no understanding, created or 
uncreated, can see evidence where there is none’; but what kind 
of evidence that is, by which all things are rendered perfectly 
clear to the eye of Omniscience, it is surely not for us to deter- 
mine. That all things are known to God, is freely admitted ; 
but that they can be known, only by reason of their resulting 
from the necessitating influence of known causes, which are 
themselves necessitated, is more than any finite mind should pre- 
sume to affirm. It were, indeed, to make our shallow, limited, 
and feeble intellects the measure of all possible modes of know- 
ledge. It were to make God like one of ourselves. Yet this 
position the necessitarian has been compelled to assume. After 
all his pretended demonstrations from the foreknowledge cf God, 
his argument can reach the point in dispute only by means of 
this tremendous flight of presumption. 

Let the necessitarian show that God cannot foresee future 
events, unless he ‘have determined to bring them to pass’, or 
unless they are brought to pass by a chain of producing causes, 
ultimately connected with his own will, and he will prove some- 
thing to the purpose. But let him not talk so boastfully about 
demonstrations, while there is this exceedingly weak link in the 
chain of his argument. If God were so like one of ourselves 
that he could not foresee future volitions, unless they are brought 
to pass by the operation of known causes, then I admit that his 
foreknowledge would infer the moral necessity for which Ed- 
wards contends, provided he really possesses that knowledge ; 
but if he were so imperfect a being, I should be compelled to 
believe that there are some things which he could not foreknow. 

This assumption comes with a peculiarly ill-grace from the 
necessitarian. He should be the last man to contend that God 
cannot foresee future events unless they are involved in known 
producing causes ; just as all that we know of the future is ascer- 
tained by reasoning from known causes to effects. For he con- 
tends that with God ‘there is no time’; but that to his view all 
things are seen as if they were present. His knowledge is with- 
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out succession, and there is no before nor after with him; all 
things are intimately present to his mind from all eternity. Such 
is the doctrine of both the Edwardses; and Dr. Dick believes 
that ‘God sees all things at a glance’. 

Now, present things are not known to exist because they are 
implied by known causes, but because they are present and seen. 
And hence, if God sees all things as present, there is not the 
shadow of a foundation whereon to rest the proof of ‘moral 
necessity’ from his foreknowledge. It is all taken away by their 
own doctrine, and their argument is left without the least support 
from it. 

Indeed, there is no need of lugging the foreknowledge of God 
into the present controversy, except it be to deceive the mind. 
For all future events will certainly and infallibly come to pass, 
whether they are foreknown or not; and foreknowledge cannot 
make the matter any more certain than it is without it. We may 
say that God foreknows all things, and we may mix this up with 
all possible propositions ; but this will never help the conclusion, 
that ‘all future things will certainly and infallibly come to pass’. 
If God should cease to foreknow all future volitions, or if he 
had never foreknown them, they would, nevertheless, just as cer- 
tainly and infallibly come to pass as if he had foreknown them 
from all eternity. The bare naked fact, that they are future, 
infers all that is implied in God’s foreknowledge of them; and 
it is just as much a contradiction in terms, to say that what is 
future will not come to pass, as it is to say, that what God fore- 
knows will never take place. Hence, by bringing in the presci- 
ence of the Deity, we do not really strengthen or add to the con- 
clusion in favor of necessity. It only furnishes a very convenient 
and plausible method of begging the question, or of seeming to 
prove something by hiding our sophisms in the blaze of the 
divine attributes. It only serves as a veil, behind which is con- 
cealed those sophistical tricks, by which both the performer and 
the spectator are deceived. This whole argument, from the fore- 
knowledge of God, is, indeed, a grand specimen of undesigned 
metaphysical jugglery, by which the mind is called off in one 
direction, whilst it is deceived, perplexed, and confounded by not 
seeing what takes place in another. 
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It appears from these things, that those persons who have en- 
deavored to clear up this matter, by supposing that some things 
are not foreknown to God, have only got rid of one of the divine 
attributes, and not of their difficulty. It appears also, that 
Edwards might have made his argument far more simple and 
direct, by leaving out the long section in which he proves that 
God really foreknows all futwre things; and confining himself to 
the simple proposition, ‘that all future events will certainly 
and infallibly come to pass’; that ‘it is a contradiction in terms 
_to say that a thing is future and yet that it will not come to pass’; 
or, in other words, ‘if a thing is future, it is impossible it should 
be otherwise than true’ that it will come to pass. And how un- 
reasonable are those who have imagined that we are free agents, 
because God has chosen not to foresee our free actions ; as if the 
supposition that he might have foreseen them, does not infer 
necessity just as much as the fact that he does foreseethem. In- 
deed, these reasoners seem to have expected to see one truth by 
shutting their eyes upon another. 

Mr. Hobbes has an argument to prove necessity, precisely like 
that of Edwards, except that its nakedness is not covered up with 
the foreknowledge of God. ‘ Let the case be put’, says he, ‘ of 
the weather: ’tis necessary that to-morrow it shall rain or not 
rain. If, therefore, it be not necessary: that it shall rain, it is 
necessary it shall not rain; otherwise there is no necessity that 
the proposition, it shall rain or not rain, should be true’. This 
sophism confounds the axiomatical necessity referred to in the 
premise, that it must rain or not rain, with the causal necessity 
intended to be deduced from it in the conclusion. This poor 
sophism has been adopted by Mr. Locke, and seriously employed 
to prove that human volitions ‘cannot be free’. Thus, says he : 
‘It is unavoidably necessary to prefer the doing or forbearance 
of an action in a man’s power, which is once proposed to a man’s 
thoughts. The action of volition or preferring one of the two, 
being that which he cannot avoid, a man in respect of that act 
of willing is under necessity’. Here we have precisely the same 
confusion of an axiomatical with a causal necessity that occurs in 
the argument of Mr. Hobbes. And yet, the younger Edwards 
has deemed this argument of Mr. Locke as worthy of his special 
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notice and commendation ; and President Day falls in with the 
same idea, alleging that ‘we will because we cannot avoid 
willing’, because we must either choose or refuse. Is it not 
wonderful that these philosophers should have imagined that 
they had any controversy with any one, in contending so man- 
fully that the mind, under certain circumstances, must either 
choose or refuse? or that they could infer anything from this in 

favor of causal necessity — the only question in dispute? With 

what clearness! with what force! would President Edwards 

have dashed this poor flimsy sophism into a thousand atoms, if 
he had come across it in the atheism of Hobbes? But, unfor- 
tunately, he came across it-in a different direction ; and hence 
he has rescued it from the loathsome dunghill of atheistical 

trash, invested it with dignity, seeming to clothe it in the solemn 

sanction of religion, by covering it up in the ample folds of the’ 
divine Omniscience. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter. The pre- 
science of God does not make our volitions necessary ; it only 
proves them to be certain. This is conceded by Edwards. It 
proves them to be certain, just as present knowledge proves them 
to be certain. This also is admitted by Edwards, But present 
knowledge proves an act of the mind to be certain, because it is 
infallibly connected with that knowledge, and not because it is 
necessitated by the influence of a cause. It proves it to be certain, 
because it is impossible for a volition, or anything else, not to 
exist at the time of its existence, and not because it is impossible 
for it to come to pass without being necessitated. In short, it 
proves an aziomatical and a logical necessity, but not a causal 
necessity —that is to say, it proves nothing to the point in 
dispute. 

The necessitarian can connect his conclusion with the thing he 
has undertaken to prove in only one of two ways: he may say 
that if an event is certain, it cannot come into existence without 
a producing cause ; or he may allege that God cannot foresee them 
unless he is determined to bring them to pass. If he takes the * 
former position, he really discards the argument from fore- 
knowledge, and returns for support to the old argument, that 
every effect must have a cause. And if he assumes the latter, 
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maintaining that God cannot foreknow future events unless he 
reasons from producing causes to effects, he builds his argument, 
not upon foreknowledge alone, but upon this in connection with 
a most unwarrantable flight of presumption, without which the 
argument from prescience is good for nothing. 

And, besides, the bringing in of the divine prescience only 
serves to blind and not to illuminate. For God foreknows only 
what is future; and all future things will come to pass just as 
infallibly without being foreknown as they will with it. If we 
assume them to be future, it is just-as much a contradiction to 
deny that they will come to pass, as it is to assume that they are 
foreknown, and yet deny it. Nothing can be proved in this 
way, except what is assumed or taken for granted ; and the fore- 
knowledge of God is only a plausible way of begging the question 
or concealing a sophism. 

In conclusion, the necessitarian takes the wrong course in his 
inquiries, and lays his premises in the dark. To illustrate this 
point: I know that I act, and hence I conclude that God fore- 
knew that I would act. And again, I know that my act is not 
necessitated, that it does necessarily proceed from the action or 
influence of causes, and hence I conclude that God foreknew that 
I would thus act freely, in precisely this manner, and not other- 
wise. Thus I reason from what I know to what I do not know, 
from my knowledge of the actual world as it is up to God’s fore- 
knowledge respecting it. 

The necessitarian pursues the opposite course. He reasons 
from what he does not know — that is, from the particulars of 
the divine foreknowledge, about which he absolutely knows 
nothing a priori, down to the facts of the actual world. Thus, 
quitting the light which shines so brightly within us and around 
us, he seeks for light in the midst of impenetrable darkness. 
He endeavors to determine the phenomena of the world, not by 
looking at them and seeing what they are, but by deducing con- 
clusions from God’s infinite foreknowledge respecting them ! 

In doing this a grand illusion is practised, by his merely sup- 
posing that the volitions themselves are foreknown, without 
taking into the supposition the whole of the case, and recollect- 
ing that God not only foresees all our actions, but also all about 
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them. For if this were done, if it were remembered that he not 
only foresees that our volitions will come to pass, but also how they 
will come to pass, the necessitarian would see that nothing could 
be proved in this way except what is first tacitly assumed. This 
grand illusion would vanish, and it would be clearly seen that if 
the argument from foreknowledge proves anything, it just as 
well proves the necessity of freedom as anything else. 

Indeed, it does seem to us that it is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena in the history of the human mind, that, in reasoning 
about facts in relation to which the most direct and palpable 
sources of evidence are open before us, so many of its brightest 
ornaments should so long have endeavored to draw conclusions 
from ‘the dark unknown’ of God’s foreknowledge, without per- 
ceiving that this is to reject the true methods, to invert the true 
order of inquiry, and to involve the inquirer in all the darkness 
and confusion inseparable therefrom: without perceiving that no 
powers, however great, that no genius, however exalted, can 
possibly extort from such a method anything but the dark, and 
confused, and perplexing exhibitions of an ingenious logomachy. 





Art. V.—Charles Kingsley: His Letters, and Memories of his 
Life. Edited by his Wife. Abridged from the London Edi- 
tion. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 


The name of Charles Kingsley can scarcely be more familiar 
in English ears t han it is in our own, nor his works better known 
to English readers than they are to American. From the little 
ones, who delight in his Water Babies, up through every age, to 
the seniors who are, alone, capable of appreciating the thought- 
fulness, the erudition, the nobleness and the power of his 
Hypatia, he is equally the friend of all. 
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The impression which his books have left upon our literature 
and our lives, was deepened and strengthened by his presence 
among us, four short years ago. The volume before us, though 
abridged from the London edition, numbers nearly five hundred 
pages. There is always something eminently unsatisfactory in 
an abridgment. No matter what has been omitted, one feels sure 
it must have been the very thing which should have been 
retained. It is therefore only just to give the reason alleged by 
the editor of the abridgment, in excuse and explanation. ‘In 
the English edition’, he says, ‘long and frequent extracts were 
made from Mr. Kingsley’s published works. These have been 
dropped from this volume, while the references to them have 
been retained. The memories of Mr. Kingsley, supplied by in- 
timate friends at the request of his widow, have been reduced 
where the different writers dwelt upon the same characteristics ; 
others which lacked point and partook more of the nature of 
personal panegyric, have been omitted altogether. Last of all, 
the abridgment has necessarily fallen upon Mr. Kingsley’s 
letters; but pains have been taken to preserve his own record 
of the conclusions at which he arrived, upon the many im- 
portant problems which occupied his incessantly active mind ; 
although it has been impossible, as indeed it has seemed unneces- 
sary, to reproduce his record of all the phases through which he 
passed in arriving at these conclusions. The narrative in which 
Mrs. Kingsley has supplied the biographical details necessary to 
connect these letters, has been left intact, and an advantage may 
justly be claimed for the abridgment in the fact that the modesty, 
the excellent taste, and the intense affection and sincere reverence 
for her lamented husband, which mark this part of these memoirs, 
are here brought into greater prominence than it was possible for 
them to have in the original work’. 

This plea of the editor of the abridgment must speak for 
itself, and be accepted on its own merits, : 

There is one point, however, to which we would make excep- 
tion, one omission which we deplore. While the record of the 
conclusions at which Mr. Kingsley ‘arrived, upon the many im- 
portant problems that occupied his incessantly active mind’, has 
been given, that of ‘the phases through which he passed in 
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reaching these conclusions’ is omitted. The biographies of such 
men as Charles Kingsley have a two-fold significance to the 
world. The record of such lives is valuable as giving informa- 
tion in regard to a character which is historical, and which has 
been, and continues to be, a powerful formative influence, not 
only within the comparatively narrow circle of personal acquaint- 
ance, but to the very limits of that wider circumference which 
includes all who are reached and swayed by their writings. But 
beyond this, such lives form an important factor in the educa- 
tional influences abroad in society. It is important to know, not 
only that such men have lived, and wrought, and died ; but how 
such noble manhood has been reached. It is not merely facts 
that we want; but a knowledge of processes which help to per- 
petuate noble deeds. There is a practical as well as a psycho- 
logical value to just these phases of mental development ; and it 
seems a pity that all record of them should be lost to the readers 
of this abridgment,—an abridgment in most respects wisely, 
well, and carefully made. 

The subject of this memoir claimed descent from a certain 
Rannulph de Kingsley, whose name stands, in a family pedigree, 
as ‘Grantee of the forest of Mara and Mondrem, from Randall 
Meschines, ante 1128’. His father was Charles Kingsley, of 
Battramsley, in the New Forest, a man of refinement and culti- 
vation, fond of manly sports, and a keen observer of nature. 
Writing to Mr. Galton, in regard to his book on Hereditary 
Talent, where the Kingsley family were mentioned, Charles 
Kingsley says, ‘Our talent, such as it is, is altogether hereditary. 
My father was a magnificent man in body and mind, and was 
said to possess every talent, except that of using his talents. My 
mother, on the contrary, had a quite extraordinary practical and 
administrative power ; and she combines with it, even at her ad- 
vanced age (79), my father’s passion for knowledge, and the 
sentiment and fancy of a young girl’. ‘ From his father’s side 
he inherited his love of art’, Mrs. Kingsley goes on to say, 
‘his sporting tastes, his fighting blood —the men of his family 
having been soldiers for generations, some of them having led 
troops to battle at Naseby, Minden, and elsewhere. And from 
the mother’s side came, not only his love of travel, science, and 
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literature, and the romance of his nature, but his keen sense of 
humor, and a force and originality which characterized the 
women of her family of a still older generation’. [pp. 22-23]. 

There is a curious foreshadowing of the man in the earliest 
record of the child. One of his infantile amusements was 
arranging a mimic pulpit in his nursery, with rows of chairs for 
a congregation, in imitation of his father, it is probable, who was 
a clergyman of the Church of England, To this imaginary 
audience the baby of four years old delivered sermons, which 
were so remarkable that his mother, without his knowledge, took 
them down verbatim, and, at the request of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, preserved them. One of these specimens of infantile 
eloquence and theology is given (four years old): ‘It is not 
right to fight. Honesty has no chance against stealing. Christ 
has shown us true religion. We must follow God, and not fol- 
low the devil; for if we follow the devil, we shall go into that 
everlasting fire, and if we follow God we shall go to heaven. 
When the tempter came to Christ in the wilderness, and told 
him to make the stones into bread, he said, “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” He has given usa sign and an example how we 
should overcome the devil. It is written in the Bible, that we 
should love our neighbor, and not covet his house, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor his wife, nor anything that is his. It is toa 
certainty that we cannot describe how thousands and ten thou- 
sands have been wicked, and nobody can tell how the devil can 
be chained in hell. Nor can we describe how many men and 
women and children have been good. And if we go to heaven, 
we shall find them all singing to God in.the highest. And if 
we go to hell, we shall find all the wicked ones gnashing and 
wailing their teeth, as God describes in the Bible. If humanity, 
honesty, and good religion fade, we can to a certainty get them 
back by being good again. Religion is reading good books, 
doing good actions, and not telling lies, and speaking evil, and 
not calling their brother Fool, and Raca. And if we rebel 
against God, he will to a certainty cast us into hell. And one 
day, when a great generation of people came to Christ in the 
wilderness, he said, “ Yea, ye generation of vipers! ”’ 

In 1830, Mr. Kingsley yielded up the charge which for six 
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years he had held at Barnack, to his successor, and left the Fens 
for Devonshire ; but, though Charles was only eleven years old, 
the Fen scenery was never forgotten, impressed as it was by his 
earliest sporting recollections upon his boyish memory. ‘As 
soon as the boy was old enough ’, Mrs. Kingsley says, ‘ he was 
mounted on his father’s horse in front of the keeper on shooting 
days, to bring back the game-bag. Wild duck, and even bittern, 
and bustard, were to be found in those days, before the draining 
of the Fen; and butterflies of species now extinct, were not un- 
common, and used to delight the eyes of the young naturalist, 
The sunsets of the great Fen, all the more striking from the 
wide sweep of horizon, were never forgotten; and the low, flat 
scenery had always a charm for him in after life, from the mem- 
ories of those days. Thus the seeds were sown of the story of 
Hereward the Wake, written in after years, produced by the 
scenes and traditions of this period of boyhood’. [pp. 28-29]. 

This is almost the only instance, if not the only one, in which 
the motive of any of his creatioris can be traced back to early 
impressions. There runs through the whole biography, a curious 
parallelism between his life and his literary productions. Each 
one of these, with the exception of Hereward, seems to be the 
direct result of the impulse given by some new and powerful im- 
pression, or else of some subject which had caught his attention, 
and captivated his imagination while pursuing his daily duties. 
He never seemed deliberately to select a subject, and study it up 
for the purpose of writing upon it; he did not apparently con- 
struct plots and then write his novel. He seemed to catch at the 
essence, and then the form would grow and develop and mature, 
gathering slowly about the essential idea. 

The narrow experience of the boy in his lowland home, was 
widened and deepened by the new phase of life which presented 
itself to him in Devonshire. The tame scenery of the Fen 
country, with its depressing physical influences, was happily ex- 
changed for the bracing air of the rocky Devonshire coast, with 
its rich fauna and flora, and the wide stretch of blue sea. Life 
began to open out into something wonderful and beautiful to the 
eager, intense, fresh-hearted boy. ‘His parents’, says Mrs. 
Kingsley, ‘both people of excitable natures and poetic feeling, 
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shared in the boy’s enthusiasm. The new elements of their life 
at Clovelly, the unique scenery, the impressionable character of 
the people and their singular beauty, the courage of the men and 
the boys, and the passionate sympathy of the women in the wild life 
of their husbands and sons, threw the new charm of romance over 
their parish work. The people sprang to touch the more readily 
under the influence of a man who, physically their equal, feared 
no danger, and could steer a boat, hoist and lower a sail, “shoot ” 
a herring-net, and haul a seine, as one of themselves’. The scenes 
on this dangerous and rocky coast, with the hardy fishermen as 
actors, colored his boyhood, and found a wonderful expression 
in after-life in his familiar song, ‘The Three Fishers’, one of 
the finest examples in English verse of the power of suggestion. 
‘A song’, which, Mrs. Kingsley says, was ‘ not the mere creation 
of his imagination, but the literal transcript of what he had seen 
again and again in Devonshire’. ‘Now that you have seen 
Clovelly’, he said to his wife in 1854, ‘you know what was the 
inspiration of my life before I’'met you’. 

The Bristol riots, which took place while he was at school at 
Clifton, produced a remarkable effect upon the boy’s character, 
just the reverse of what it would have effected with a weaker 
nature. Up to the time when he had witnessed the horrors of 
these scenes of bloodshed and violence, he had been a timid boy ; 
but this frightful experience waked up in him a new courage. 
From the private school at Clifton, Charles was sent to the 
Grammar School at Helstone in Cornwall, after a long debate as 
to the relative merits of public and private schools. It was 
always a subject of regret to Mr. Kingsley, in after-life, that he 
had not been sent to Rugby ; he felt a conviction that nothing 
but the discipline of a public school education would have 
enabled him to overcome his constitutional shyness, which was 
greatly increased by his hesitation of speech. ‘This hesitation 
was so sorea trial to him that he seldom entered a room, or 
spoke in private of public, without a feeling, at moments amount- 
ing to terror, when he said he could have wished the earth would 
open and swallow him up there and then’, [p. 32]. 

While at Helstone School, Charles Kingsley’s natural fondness 
for botany, and the other branches of natural science, was greatly 
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encouraged, and even stimulated into a passion, by his tutor, Rev. 
Charles A. Johns. His teacher, Rev. Derwent Coleridge, a son 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, writes of him: ‘ Charles was a tall, 
slight boy, of keen visage, and of great bodily activity, high 
spirited, earnest, and energetic, giving full promise of the intel- 
lectual powers and moral qualities by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. Though not a close student, he was an eager 
reader and inquirer, sometimes in very out-of-the-way quarters. 
I once found him busily engaged with an old copy of ** Porphyry 
and Jamblichus”, which he had ferreted out of my library. 
Truly a remarkable boy, to the verge of eccentricity, and yet a 
thorough boy, fond of sport, and up to any enterprise ; a genuine, 
out-of-door, English boy. . . . After he left Cambridge, he sent 
me the MS. of his tragedy of “ Elizabeth of Hungary” for my 
criticism and approval. This was the last occasion in which I 
stood to him in any degree in the relation of tutor or adviser. 
From this time I saw him only at intervals; but when I paid 
him, as Canon of Westminsier, my first, and, as it proved, alas! 
my last visit, on the 17th of November, 1874, he flung his arms 
about my neck, exclaiming, “Oh! my dear old master! my dear 
old master !”’’ 

Kingsley’s college career was uneventful, and the honors he 
won were nothing remarkable when his talents are taken into 
consideration, though he seems to have impressed his teachers 
and fellow-students with a belief in his talent and mental vigor. 
One of his school-fellows, afterwards his intimate and life-long 
friend, writes to Mrs. Kingsley of him, in 1875: ‘Of him, more 
than of most men who have become famous, it may be said, “ the 
boy was father to the man”; the vehement spirit, the adven- 
turous courage, the love of truth, the quick and tender sympathy 
that distinguished the man’s entrance on public life, were all in 
the boy, as any of those who knew him then, and are still living, 
will remember ; and there was, besides, the same eagerness in 
the pursuit of physical knowledge, the same keen observation of 
the world around him, and the same thoughtful temper of trac- 
ing facts to principles, which all who are familiar with his 
writings recognize as among his most notable characteristics. . . . 
It was wonderful how well he bore pain, Ona ounce occasion, 
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having a sore finger, he determined to cure it by cautery. He 
heated the poker red-hot in the school-room fire, and calmly 
applied it two, or three times, till he was satisfied that his object 
was attained. His own endurance of pain did not, however, 
make him careless of suffering in others. He was very tender- 
hearted, often more so than his school-fellows could understand ; 
and what they did not understand they were apt to ridicule. 
And this leads me to notice what, after all, I should fix on as 
the moral quality that pre-eminently distinguished him as a boy 
— the generosity with which he forgave offence. He was keenly 
sensitive to ridicule. Nothing irritated him more, and he had 
often excessive provocation from those who could not enter into 
his feelings or appreciate the workings of his mind. But with 
the moment of offence the memory of it passed away. He had 
no place for vindictiveness in his heart. Again and again I have 
seen him chafed to the intensest exasperation by boys with 
whom, half an hour, afterwards, he has mixed with the frankest 
good humor’. [p. 34-5. ] 

In 1839 the Rev. Mr. Kingsley left his city parish and took 
a country charge at Checkenden, in Oxfordshire, on the 6th of 
July of the same year. Charles, then just entering his twenty- 
first year, met his future wife. ‘That’, he said, fifteen years 
afterwards, ‘was my real wedding day’. His mind, with its 
restless, hungering activity, found no satisfaction anywhere. He 
was filled with religious doubts, and yearnings for a fuller sym- 
pathy and companionship. The new acquaintance, growing 
quickly into a warm friendship, and then slowly ripening into 
an intense and self-forgetful love, grew deeper and stronger and 
tenderer with the years. 

‘ He was like his own Launcelot in “ Yeast”, in that summer 
of 1839’, Mrs. Kingsley says: ‘a bold thinker, a bold rider, a 
most chivalrous gentleman — sad, shy, and serious habitually ; 
in conversation, at one moment brilliant and impassioned ; the 
next, reserved and unapproachable ; by times attracting and 
repelling, but pouring forth to the friend whom he could trust, 
stores of thought and feeling and information on every sort of 
unexpected subject, which seemed boundless. . . . The Oxford 
Tracts had lately appeared ; and though he discussed them from 
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the merely human, and not the religious point of view, he fiercely 
dencunced the ascetic view of sacred human ties which he fore- 
saw would result from them, Even then he detected in them 
principles which, as he expressed years afterwards in his preface 
to “ Hypatia ”, must, if once adopted, sap the very foundation of 
the two divine roots of the Church — the ideas of family and 
narional life’ [p. 43]. 

The conflict between hopes and fears became so bitter that he 
rushed into all sorts of recklessness, to stifle the crowding 
thoughts and memories that tortured him. The restlessness of 
that time almost drove him into renouncing his country and 
civilized life; he half resolved to go to the western wilds of 
America, and follow the life of a wild prairie hunter. He could 
find no counsellor in the struggles and doubts of his religious 
life. Speaking of the clergy in 1840, he writes: ‘ From very 
insufficient and ambiguous grounds in the Bible, they seem un- 
justifiably to have built up a huge superstructure, whose details 
they have filled in according to their own fancies, or, alas! too 
often, according to their own interest. . . . Do not be angry. I 
know I cannot shake you, and I think you will find nothing 
flippant or bitter — no vein of noisy and shallow blasphemy in 
my doubts. I feel solemn and sad on the subject. If the 
philosophers of old were right, and if I.am right in my religion, 
alas for Christendom! and if I am wrong, alas for myself! It 
is a subject on which I cannot jest’. 

This is certainly not a common strain, for a young man hardly 
twenty-one, to choose, in which to address the woman he was just 
learning to love. Its thoughtfulness and honesty, and profound 
earnestness, give promise of a fruitful life,— as fruitful, perhaps, 
as Charles Kingsley’s proved to be. His whole life through, 
his words and his acts are alike marked by a high moral 
integrity and uprightness. The conventionalities which press so 
heavily upon his class as too often, alas! to crush the manhood 
out of its members, either sat lightly upon his sturdy manhood, 
or else were cast to the very winds. Kingsley never sank the 
man in the clergyman; his individual dignity and force only 
graced his official character. In January, 1841, when he was a 
little over twenty-one, he writes,— and this extract so well illus- 
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trates his character through life, that we will make no apology 
for its lengih,—‘ I have an instinctive, perhaps a foolish, fear of 
anything like the use of religious phraseology, because I am 
sure that if these expressions were used, by any one placed as I 
now am, to me, I should doubt the writer’s sincerity. I find 
that if I allow myself ever to use, even to my own heart, those 
vague and trite expressions which are generally used as the 
watchwords of religion, that familiarity makes me careless, or 
rather dull to their sense, while their specious glibness makes me 
prove myself alternately fiend or angel, hurrying me on in a 
mass of language of which I have no vital knowledge. This is 
their effect on me. We know too well what it often is on others. 
Believe, then, every word I write as the painful expression of 
new ideas and feelings in a mind unprejudiced by conventionality 
in language, or (I hope) in thought. ... I ask this because I 
am afraid of the very suspicion of talking myself into a fancied 
conversion. I see people do this often, and I see them fall 
back again. And this, perhaps, keeps me in terror lest I should 
have merely mistaken the emotions of a few passionate moments, 
for the calm convictions which are to guide me through eter- 
nity... . I have, therefore, in order to prevent myself mis- 
taking words and feelings for thoughts, never made use of techni- 
calities. 

‘I have not much time for poetry, as I am reading steadily. 
How I envy, as a boy, a woman’s life at the corresponding age !— 
so free from mental control as to the subjects of thought and 
feeling — so subjected to it as to the manner and tone. We, on 
the other hand, are forced to drudge at the acquirement of con- 
fessedly obsolete and useless knowledge, of worn-out philosophies, 
and scientific theories long exploded ; while our finer senses and 
our consciences are either scarred by sensuality, or suffered to run 
riot in imagination and excitement. ... I wish I were free 
from this University system, and free to follow such a course of 
education, as Socrates, and Bacon, and More, and Milton have 
sketched out’ |p. 47]. 

In the following month he writes: ‘ You cannot understand the 
excitement of animal exercise, from the mere act of cutting 
wood or playing cricket, to the manias of hunting, or shooting, 
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or fishing. On these things, more or less, most young men 
live. Every moment which is taken from them for duty, or for 
reading, is felt to be lost — to be so much time sacrificed to hard 
circumstance. And even those who have calmed from age, or 
from the necessity of attention to a profession which has become 
custom, have the same feelings flowing as an undercurrent in their 
minds; and if they had not, they would neither think nor act 
like men. They might be pure, and good, and kind, but they 
would need that stern and determined activity without which a 
man cannot act in an extended sphere, either for his own good 
or for that of his fellow-creatures. When I talk, then, of excite- 
ment, I do not wish to destroy excitability, but to direct it into 
the proper channel, and to bring it under subjection ’. 

His physical strength and endurance were very remarkable. 
He walked from Cambridge to London, a distance of fifty-two 
miles, in one day, about this time, and accomplished the feat with 
ease ; and for years afterwards, found himself refreshed by a walk 
of from twenty to twenty-five miles. 

His letters show how the doubts which had harassed him, and 
made life a burden but two years before, are gradually clearing 
away. In February, 1841, he says: ‘I feel more and more daily 
that a clergyman’s life is the one for which both my physique 
and morale were intended ; that the profession will check and 
guide the faulty parts of my mind, while it gives full room for 
my energy—that energy which had so nearly ruined me, but 
will now be devoted utterly, I hope, to the service of God. My 
views of theoretical religion are getting more clear daily, as I see 
more completely the necessity of faith’ [p. 49]. 

Several of his college friends write of him, referring to this 
period, words which will bear repeating. One of them says 
to Mrs. Kingsley, after giving a sketch of his life, habits, &c.: 
‘My last shall be a negative point, and you will not think it un- 
acceptable. I never saw him do anything that I should have 
any objection to tell you’. Another says: ‘ There was a dreami- 
ness about him at times which caused remarks to be made about 
him. I have had it said to me, “ You seem to be much with 
Kingsley, is he not a little odd and cracky?” and I can remem-— 
ber my answer, “It would take two or three of our heads to 
mend the crack ”,’ 
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In the spring of 1841 his name was removed from Lincoln’s 
Inn, and thenceforth he devoted himself to the clerical, 
instead of the legal profession : a choice which he never, through- 
out the trials and struggles of after-life, regretted. 

His college career closed without his gathering in any of the 
laurels which many smaller men have won; but, until toward 
the very last, he never applied himself with energy to his studies. 
The classics, apart from the insight they gave him into the modes 
of thought and life of the ancient world, possessed no attraction 
for him; study for study’s sake, or even for the sake of the 
honors to be won by it, failed to rouse in him the deep, strong, 
enthusiastic love of work, which lasted through his life, when 
the purpose and object of the work commended itself as being 
utterly worthy. An incident is mentioned in regard to his final 
examination, which is amusing and characteristic. ‘On one 
morning but one question remained, of a paper on Mechanics, 
“ Describe a common pump.” Of the internal machinery of a 
pump Kingsley was unable to render a scientific account, but of 
the outside his vivid imagination supplied a picture, which his 
facile pencil soon transferred to paper. Under the heading, 
“ Describe a pump”, he drew a grand village pump, in the midst 
of a broad green, and opposite the porch of an ancient church. 
By the side of the pump stood, in all the pomposity of his office, 
the village beadle, with uniform and baton. Around were 
women and children of all ages, shapes, sizes, and dress; each 
carrying a crock, a jug, a bucket, or some vessel, large or small. 
These were drawn with considerable power, and the whole was 
lighted up with his deep vein of humor; while around the pump 
itself was a huge chain, padlocked, and surrounded by a notice, 
“This pump locked during divine service”. This Kingsley 
sent up to the examiner, as his answer to the question. I know 
not whether he got any marks for it; but it was so clever that 
the Moderator of the year had it framed and hung up on the wall 
of his room’ [p. 53]. 

In February, 1842, he left Cambridge, much exhausted with 
the amount of labor crowded into the last six months of his col- 
lege life. The following spring, 1842, while recovering from 
the exhaustion incident upon this severe overwork, he received 
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the offer of two curacies, one at Kingsley in Hampshire, and one 
at Eversley. This last parish will always be remembered by the 
world only as the home of Charles Kingsley. Here he lived, as 
curate and rector, through the thirty-three years of his noble 
and beautiful life, and here he died, three years ago. 

In the interval between his career as college student and his 
assumption of the duties of his new curacy, he began to write a life 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. After undergoing many modifica- 
tions, and at last crystallizing in dramatic form, this work was 
published in 1840, as ‘The Saint’s Tragedy’. His life, from 
this time forth, becomes more and more truly the record of the 
development of mind and heart and soul, into fuller and more 
perfect maturity, and less and less a biography, in the ordinary 
sense of the term. In a letter written at this time, he says most 
characteristically : ‘Tell me if I am ever obscure in my expres- 
sions, and do not fancy that because I am obscure, I am therefore 
deep. If I were really deep, all the world would understand, 
though they might not appreciate’ [p. 56]. 

Just before being admitted to the office of deacon in the Church 
of England, he writes: ‘ Here am I, waiting to be admitted in a 
few hours to his holy ministry, and take refuge forever in his 
temple. . . . Yet it is an awful thing! for we promise, virtually 
at least, to renounce this day, not only the devil and the flesh, but 
the world ; to do nothing, know nothing, which shall not tend to 
the furtherance of God’s kingdom, or the assimilation of our- 
selves to the great ideal, and to our proper place and rank in the 
great system whose harmony we are to labor to restore. And 
can we restore harmony to the Church unless we have restored 
it to ourselves? If our own souls are discords to the celestial 
key, the immutable symphonies which Revelation gives us to 
hear, can we restore the concord of the perplexed vibrations 
around us? .... . We must be holy, and to be holy we must 
believe rightly as well as pray earnestly. We must bring to the 
well of truth a spirit purified from all previous fancies, all medi- 
eines of our own which may adulterate the water of life; we 
must take of that, and not of our own, and show it to man- 
kind’ [p. 57]. 

So solemn a recognition of the responsibilities of his life and 
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his profession, gave promise which that life amply fulfilled. It 
is especially remarkable too, in the English Church, upon which 
tradition has conferred special dignity, and into which, in conse- 
quence of this, so many young men press, for the sake of the 
emolument and position which it confers. With all his animal 
spirits and overflowing vitality, Charles Kingsley was an earnest, 
thoughtful man, at an age when most young men are just 
emerging from intellectuai and moral boyhood. 

When Mr. Kingsley undertook the curacy of Eversley 
Church, he found everything in the parish in a most woeful 
condition, utterly lifeless, and apparently hopeless, from the neg- 
ligence of the rector, and the ignorance and indifference of the 
people. But the apparently insignificant fact, that the vacant 
curacy was newly filled, proved not only to be the opening of 
a new career to the young curate himself, but the beginning of a 
new life to the parish as well. There is a maturity, a strength, 
an unconventionality about him, at this time, which is very 
remarkable in a man of twenty-three. In one of the letters 
written at this date, in speaking of the power of men’s friend- 
ship, he says: ‘ There is something awful, spiritual in men’s love 
for each other! It requires not even the presence of the beloved 
friend or brother, it requires no expression, it is too deep for 
emotion. It goes on its way like a mighty, unconscious stream, 
and sacrifices itself often for a man with whom it never ex- 
changes a word’, Again, ‘There has always seemed to me 
something impious in the neglect of personal health, strength, 
and beauty, which the religious, and sometimes clergymen, of 
this day affect. It is very often a mere form of laziness and 
untidiness’ [p. 60]. 

One secret of his power at Eversley lay in this very strength 
and hardihood. He was physically powerful, and delighted in 
all manly sports; his sympathies went out toward all whom he 
met, and his interest in their occupations was always ready. 

About this time Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ fell into his 
hands. The stamp which his growing intellect received from 
the more mature mind of Maurice, not only was never effaced, 
but during years of his life it may be seen growing deeper and 
clearer, as his views developed. This effect was probably much 
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intensified by the fact, that the sympathy upon which.he was 
learning daily to lean was withdrawn. Circumstances, evidently 
of a nature which involved neither one napthe other of the 
friends themselves, now caused a long break in the corres- 
pondence, which had been such a solace to the lonely curate at 
Eversley. 

One little memory is too full of tenderness to be omitted. It 
refers to this time in his life, and is written by a dear and life- 
long friend. ‘My memory often runs back to the days at 
Sandhurst, when I used to meet dear Kingsley continually, in 
his little curate rooms at the corner of the Green at Eversley ; 
when he told me of his attachment to one whom he feared he 
should never be able to marry, and that he supposed he should 

live the rest of his life reading old books, and knocking his head 
against the ceiling of his room like a caged bird. And well I 
remember a particular Sunday, when, walking with him to his 
church in the afternoon, having dined with him at midday. It 
was a lovely afternoon in the autumn — passing through the 
corn in sheaf; the bells ringing, and people, young and old, 
gathering together near the church; he, looking down on the 
rectory house, said to me: “Oh, how hard it is to go through life 
without wishing for the goods of others! Oh, if I were there 
with a wife, how happy”, &c., &e. . . . I called at his cottage one 
morning, and I found him almost beside himself, stamping his 
things into a portmanteau. ‘“ What is the matter, dear Kings- 
ley?” “Iam engaged. I am going to see her now — to-day”. 
T was so glad, and left him to his joy. My tears will come into 
my eyes in writing these lines, for I loved Kingsley as well as 
man can love man’ [p. 69]. 

The long unexplained silence between Mr. Kingsley and the 
woman to whom his whole life was devoted, was at last broken: 
the reserve and quiet dignity of Mrs. Kingsley, in regard to all that 
relates to the sacredness and privacy of their inner life, should, 
and shall be respected ; but the whole tenor of his letters shows 
that his life had been rounded out to a new perfectness, and had 
received a new significance and glory. In 1844 the marriage 
was consummated between Charles Kingsley and Fanny Gren- 
fell, a union which only became more perfect and more beautiful 
as the years went on. 
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The living of Eversley falling vacant, the young curate, who 
had won his way into the affections of his people, and worked 
with such indefajjgable zeal for their welfare, was finally pre- 
sented with it, and they settled down into their dear and life- 
long home; and life flowed on peacefully, notwithstanding the 
anxieties of a sorely neglected parish, and the expenses of an old 
house, which had not been repaired for more than a hundred 
years. Owing to the circumstances under which the living fell 
vacant, the incoming tenant got no dilapidation money, and had 
arrears of poor rates and the pay of the curate to meet. The 
house itself was damp and unwholesome, surrounded with ponds, 
which overflowed with every heavy rain, and flooded not only 
the garden and stables, but all the rooms on the ground floor, 
keeping up master and servants sometimes all night, baling out — 
the water in buckets for hours together ; and drainage works had 
to be done before it was habitable. From these causes, and from 
the charities falling almost entirely on the incumbent, the living, 
though a good one, was for years unremunerative’ [p. 77]. 

Sir John Cope, who was the Seigneur du pays here, and to 
whom belonged the gift of the living, is rarely ever mentioned 
throughout the entire volume. Such reserve, in connection with 
the facts stated here and elsewhere, make it very clear that the 
whole burden of the parish, spiritual and temporal, lay for years 
upon the young rector. But he was alive to all the interests 
which had so suddenly become a part of his life, and quick in 
response to the needs of his people. New clubs for the poor 
were established; maternal societies, a loan fund, and lending 
library were inaugurated, one after another, in hopes of meeting 
their wants, physical, intellectual, and spiritual ; but best of all, 
the bright home of the rector himself was always open to the 
very poorest. An adult school was held in Mr. Kingsley’s own 
house, three nights every week during the winter ; Sunday School 
was held there every Sunday morning and afternoon the year 
round. All the visiting and teaching in the world would not 
have taught the poor ignorant peasantry how the love of Christ 
had bridged across the great gulf fixed between the classes, like 
this sweet, cordial opening of heart and home for their service. 
One of the most awful social problems which modern life — 
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especially our modern American life — presets, is here touched 
_upon, and its solution suggested by a practical example. It is 
just this :, How shall we carry out, in its truest and highest sense, 
the idea of Christian brotherhood? How shall we help the needy, 
minister to the wants of the ignorant and oppressed, bring light 
and hope into the weary hearts around us, which are wearing 
out their lives upon the low, blank, dreary levels of a meagre 
animal existence? How shall we do all this wisely and well, so 
that we shall not create a nation of paupers, so that we shall not 
extinguish the sturdy self-respect, and honest personal pride in 
the lower classes, which help to make up the thew and sinew 
of healthy national life? Mere giving, indiscriminately, is only 
complicating the problem, and bringing in additional elements 
of evil. It is only through that keen, quick sympathy which 
shall feel the brotherhood, and not merely talk about it: a 
sympathy which is able to enter into the lives of the ignorant 
and degraded, and taking hold of them where they are, to help 
them, with a heart full of Christ’s infinite yearning, up to a 
higher life, that real good may be done. Our charities in the 
great commercial centres of our country are working out infinite 
misery and wrong, because the idea, like the word, has been de- 
graded to mere almsgiving. Charity has left her high estate as 
the crowning Christian grace, the one which shall reign through- 
out eternity, when hope is fructified and faith fulfilled, and 
come to mean a mere contemptible bestowal of a minute fraction 
of o possessions, with no love in the heart that bestows, and 
none in that which receives. When charity reigns supreme, 
then, and only then, will charities fulfil their glorious, God-given 
mission. 

In all the wide range of qualities which go to make up the 
beautiful character of Charles Kingsley, nothing seems to us half 
so lovely as this, his Christ-like tenderness and sympathy ; the 
fastidiousness of the gentleman never stood in the way of his 
manhood or his Christianity. Need was. enough to call out the 
ready response ; whether that need were physical, intellectual, or 
spiritual, mattered little to him if he could only meet it, and 
satisfy it. 

In the neglected parish of Eversley, the dawn of a new day 
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was breaking. The empty church began to fill, the communion 
was regularly administered, (though the rector was required to 
furnish the wine for all but the accustomed triennial administra- 
tions, so thrifty were the souls of the churchwardens), and 
cottage readings in all the outlying districts were established for 
the benefit of the old and feeble. Steady, earnest work was re- 
quired to effect this change, and it was given for many years 
before the reformation was really effected. ‘He had to redeem 
it [the parish] from barbarism’; but it was a gentle barbarism ; 
for the people, though not intelligently responsive, were a kindly 
people, civil and grateful for notice, and as yet wholly unin- 
jured by indiscriminate almsgiving. He was daily with them in 
their cottages, and made a point of talking to the men and boys 
at their field-work, till he was personally intimate with every 
soul in the parish, from the women at their wash-tubs, to the 
babies in their cradles, for whom he always had a loving word 
or look. Nothing escaped his eye. That hunger for knowledge 
on every subject, which characterized him through life, and 
made him ready to learn from every laboring man what he could 
tell him of his own farm-work, or the traditions of the place, 
had put him, when he was a curate, on an easy human footing 
with the parishioners, and was one secret of his influence. 
Though extremely fond of hunting, he never took a gun into 
his hand, for fear of coming into unpleasant collision with such 
of his parishioners as were addicted to poaching, and so hindering 
the good he was trying to effect in a more radical way. His love 
of dogs and horses, and his knowledge of sport, made him a great 
favorite among the stablemen and grooms of Sir John Cope, who 
were regular attendants at Eversley Church. The first confir- 
mation, after his induction, brought out rather an amusing in- 
stance of their complaisant affection for him, and their previous 
ignorance. All who desired to be confirmed were requested to 
come to the rectory for instructions. Among the first to respond 
to this was the stud-groom,a man of middle age, who came down 
to say that all the ‘ whips’ and stablemen ‘had been confirmed 
once, but if Mr. Kingsley wished it they would all be happy to 
come again’ [p. 79]. 
. In 1844 Mr. Kingsley first made the personal acquaintance 
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of Rev. F. D. Maurice, a friendship which colored his whole after 
life. 

So much time has been given to the earlier years of Mr. 
Kingsley’s life, to the associations, the friendships, and the 
surroundings of his youth and early manhood, because it seems 
to us that just these formative influences must be studied most 
carefully if biography is to have a psychological, in addition to 
its historical value. Maudsley says, in the latest edition of his 
‘Physiology of Mind’: ‘The study of biography, and of auto- 
biography, which has already been described as the application 
of positive science to human life, will plainly afford essential aid 
in the formation of a positive science of mind. Thus we have 
the development of the mind in the individual as affected by 
hereditary influences, education, and the circumstances of life’. 
This minute consideration of the earlier pertion of Mr. Kingsley’s 
life will make it necessary to pass rather briefly over the subse- 
quent years. 

His literary career began in 1847, with the publication of his 
‘Saint’s Tragedy’. A letter written from London, where he had 
gone to see about its issue, had in it one expression, so charac- 
teristic and so beautiful, that we offer no apology for introducing 
it in this irrelevant way. He says :—‘I am at once very happy, 
very lonely, and very anxious. How absence increases love! 
It is positively good sometimes to be parted, that one’s affection 
may become conscious of itself, and proud and humble, and 
thankful accordingly’ [p. 91}. 

Every literary work given by Mr. Kingsley to the world is 
the outcome, and records the existence, of some fresh personal 
experience. It would seem almost possible to prophesy what 
should be his next book, if his life at that time had been known. 
Not so much what had occurred to him, as what, among the 
thousand incidents and experiences of his life, had laid hold 
upon him, and graven itself into his consciousness. There is 
always about the character of his mind and his work a fresh, de- 
licious objectivity. Could anything be more vivid than the life 
and adventures of Amyas Leigh? And even Hypatia, dealing 
with the marvellous and complex society in the Alexandria of 
the fifth century, treating such awful problems of life, social and 
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individual, religious and secular, is throughout objective. We 
see all these phases, not from within, outward, but through the 
fresh young eyes of Philammon. Even the weird and beautiful 
songs, ‘The Three Fishers’, and ‘Mary on the Sands of Dee’, 
vague as they are, are yet powerful, just because they produce 
a vivid picture; only, instead of the ordinary description of the 
scene, the imagination of the reader is stirred into making it for 
himself. 

The close contact which was established between himself and 
his poorer parishioners, by the tender human sympathy he in- 
variably felt in their sorrows and sufferings and sins ; the earnest 
longing to protect them on the one hand from the crushing op- 
pression which had been gathering weight through the centuries, 
and, on the other, to ward off from this unhappy class the un- 
speakable woes which the radicals and demagogues were toiling 
to pull down upon them —all this made him throw himself 
heart and soul into the ‘ Politics for the People’, a subject then 
profoundly agitating English society. Mr. Thomas Hughes, the 
well-known and well-beloved author of ‘Tom Brown’, says of 
this period: ‘It is only by an effort that one can now realize the 
strain to which the nation was subjected during that winter and 
spring, and which of course tried every individual man also, ac- 
cording to the depth and earnestness of his political and social 
convictions and sympathies. The group of men who were work- 
ing under Mr. Maurice were no exceptions to this rule. The 
work of visiting and teaching was not indeed neglected ; but the 
larger questions which were being so strenuously mooted — the 
points of the people’s charter, the right of public meetings, the 
attitude of the laboring class to the other classes, absorbed more 
and more of their attention. Kingsley was very deeply im- 
pressed with the gravity and danger of the crisis — more so, I 
think, than almost any of his friends; probably because, as a 
country parson, he was more directly in contact with one class 
of the poor than any of them. How deeply he felt for the agri- 
cultural poor, how faithfully he reflected the passionate and rest- 
less sadness of the time, may be read in “ Yeast”, which came 
out later in “Fraser”. As the winter months went on, this 
sadness increased, and seriously affected his health’. 
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One little incident which occurred at this time in his life it 
would not do to omit, even if the small world of readers reached 
by us and not by the Life of Charles Kingsley, could afford to do 
without it. In the face of a hostile meeting, and immediately 
after several very bitter speeches against the Chartist meetings, 
and the part which the clergy had taken in them, ‘Charles 
Kingsley arose, folded his arms across his chest, threw his head 
back, and began,—with the stammer which always came at first, 
when much moved, but which fixed every one’s attention at 
once,—“ I am a Church of England parson”—a long pause—“and 
a Chartist ”; and then he went on to explain how far he thought 
them right in their claim for a reform in Parliament ; how deeply 
he sympathized with their sense of the injustice of the law, as it 
affected them ; how ready he was to help in all ways to get these 
things set right; and then to denounce their methods in very much 
the same terms as I have already quoted from his letters to the 
Chartists. Probably no one present ever heard a speech which 
told more at the time’ [pp. 100-1]. 

It must be remembered that all this was in 1848, when a 
gentleman was considered by the British nation at large to have 
in some degree lost caste, if he ventured to defend in any way 
the rights of the laboring classes. In one of Kingsley’s political 
tracts, he says that he and his friends in this cause were ‘ cursed 
by demagogues as aristocrats, and by tories as democrats, when in 
fact they were neither’, and urges that the fact of the continent 
being ‘overrun with communistic fanatics, is the best argument 
for preaching association here’ [p. 101]. 

This advocacy of the people’s wrongs, and repudiation of the 
means they were taking to right themselves, put Mr. Kingsley 
into that most difficult of all positions, and the hardest of all to 
hold—that of a just, and true, and moderate man, standing 
between two bitter fighting parties. He was the mark for attack 
from both sides. His friends and relations were growing cool, 
and urged him to withdraw himself from the associations that 
were likely to spoil his prospects in life. Let his own words 
reply, words which show that his courage was no stolid indiffer- 
ence, or blind fanatical zeal. It was the moral force, which makes 
it possible for a shy and sensitive man to face the ridicule and 


’ 
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obloquy of his own class, rather than yield an inch of the right. 
He says, in a letter to his wife: ‘I will not be a liar. I will 
speak in season, and out of season. I will not shun to declare 
the whole counsel of God. I will not take counsel with flesh 
and blood, and flatter myself into the dream, that while every 
man on earth, from Maurice back to Abel, who ever tried to 
testify against the world, has been laughed at, misunderstood, 
slandered, and that, bitterest of all, by the very people he loved 
best, and understood best, I alone am to escape. My path is 
clear, and I will follow in it. He who died for me, and who 
gave me you, shall I not trust Him through whatsoever new and 
strange paths He may lead me?’ [p. 105]. 

But all this strain upon body, heart, and mind was telling on 
Mr. Kingsley, and he broke down utterly in the autumn, and 
was forced to stop work for a month, when he returned to Evers- 
ley and work, only to break down again, and this time so com- 
pletely that he was forced to rest during the whole winter and 
spring. That this breaking down was purely physical, with not 
one jot of his moral force abated, with his convictions of justice 
and truth as fervid and fearless as ever, is clearly shown by the 
character of the first work undertaken by him after his re- 
covery. 

The work, which he had been trying to do for the laboring 
classes, did not consist in merely writing tracts, and making 
speeches. The little group of men, of whom Maurice and Kings- 
ley formed so conspicuous a part, were doing a more practical 
work, and one which bore more directly upon present suffering, 
than this ; though probably their bold stand for right and liberty, 
has been their noblest and most far-reaching work ; for it has 
wrought a mighty change in public opinion, and made the whole- 
sale oppression and cruelty of the past impossible, at least to such 
a degree, in the future. 

The burning eloquence with which he fought the people’s 
cause against the world, the flesh, and the devil, may be illus- 
trated by the following letter, No. 1 of Parson Lot’s Letters to 
the Chartists : 

‘I am not one of those who laugh at your petition of the 10th 
of April; I have no patience with those who do. Suppose there 
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were but 250,000 honest names on that sheet—suppose the 
Charter itself were all stuff—yet you have still a right to fair 
play, a patient hearing, an honorable and courteous answer, 
whichever way it may be. But my only quarrel with the Charter 
is, that it does not go far enough in reform. I want to see you 
free, but I do not see that what you ask for will give you what you 
want. I think you have fallen into just the same mistake as the 
rich, of whom you complain—the very mistake which has been 
our curse and our nightmare. I mean the mistake of fancying 
that legislative reform is social reform, or that men’s hearts can 
be changed by Act of Parliament. If any one will tell me of a 
country where a charter made the rogues honest, or the idle in- 
dustrious, I will alter my opinion of the Charter, but not till 
then. It disappointed me bitterly when I read it. It seemed 
a harmless ery enough ; but a poor, bald, constitution-mongering 
ery as ever I heard. The French ery of “ organization of labor” 
is worth a thousand of it; but yet that does not go to the bottom 
of the matter by many a mile’. And then, after telling how he 
went to buy a number of the Chartist newspaper, and found it 
in a shop which sold ‘flash songsters’, ‘ the Swell’s Guide’, 
and ‘dirty milksop French novels ’, and that these publications, 
and a work called ‘The Devil’s Pulpit’, were puffed in its 
columns, he goes on: ‘These are strange times. I thought the 
devil used to befriend tyrants and oppressors, but he seems to 
have profited by Burns’ advice to “ tak’ a thought and mend”, 
I thought the struggling freeman’s watchword was, “God sees 
my wrongs”. ‘He hath taken the matter into His own hands”, 
“The poor committeth himself unto Him, for He is the helper 
of the friendless”. But now the devil seems all at once to have 
turned philanthropist and patriot, and to intend himself to fight 
the good cause, against which he has been fighting since Adam’s 
time. I don’t deny, my friends, it is much cheaper and 
pleasanter to be reformed by the devil than by God; for God 
will only reform society on the condition of our reforming every 
man his own self; while the devil is quite ready to help us to 
mend the laws and the parliament, earth and heaven, without 
ever starting such an impertinent and “ personal ” request as that 
a man should mend himself. That liberty of the subject he will 
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always respect’. ‘ But I say honestly, whomsoever I may offend, 
the more I have read of your convention speeches and newspaper 
articles, the more I am convinced that too many of you are trying 
to do God’s work with the devil’s tools. What is the use of 
brilliant language about peace, and the majesty of order, and 
universal love, though it may all be printed in letters a foot long, 
when it runs in the same train with ferocity, railing, mad, one- 
eyed excitement, talking itself into a passion like a street woman? 
Do you fancy that after a whole column spent in stirring men 
up to fury, a few twaddling copy-book headings about “the 
sacred duty of order ” will lay the storm again? What spirit is 
there but the devil’s spirit in bloodthirsty threats of revenge?’ 
‘I denounce the weapons which you have been deluded into em- 
ploying to gain your rights, and the indecency and _ profligacy 
which you are letting be mixed up with them! Will you 
strengthen and- justify your enemies? Will you disgust and 
cripple your friends? Will you go out of your way to do 
wrong? When you can be free by fair means, will you try foul ? 
When you might keep the name of Liberty as spotless as the 
Heaven from which she comes, will you defile her with 
blasphemy, beastliness, and blood? When the cause of the 
poor is the cause of Almighty God, will you take it out of his 
hands to entrust it to the devil? These are bitter questions ; but 
as you answer them, so will you prosper’. 

The terrible suffering entailed upon the working classes, and 
the unrighteous exactions made upon the general public, by the 
system of middle-men and contractors, was eating out the very 
heart of England’s prosperity then, as it is eating out the heart 
of American prosperity now. But the evil was a far more 
serious one in England than it can ever be with us. British 
institutions, social and political, have gained, by the silent 
growth of ages, a massive and organic solidity, very different 
from the texture of our American life. The sudden crystalliza- 
tion into form which we find in our national life, may yield 
before some quick and powerful solvent, and the great structure 
melt into nothingness in a few years; but, the threatening front 
presented to this small but powerful body of reformers, would 
yield only to stalwart blows, aided by the disintegrations of time 
and circumstance. 
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But even here, with the unstable, seething mass of the populace 
forever asserting itself, the problem is one which confronts us 
every day of our lives. While the working classes in our great 
commercial centres are crying out against the oppressions of 
society, and the niggardly remuneration of labor, the higher 
classes find it almost impossible to get the plainest mechanical 
work well and honestly done at a‘reasonable price? Just what 
is the explanation of these facts is not quite clear, but the facts 
are incontrovertible. 

Between the craftsmen and the consumers, stands a host of 
middlemen, who are living on the labor of the one class and the 
substance of the other, doing no good and efficient work, and 
sending no vitalizing current of capital through the body politic; 
adding nothing, subtracting much, from the sum of national 
wealth. Consumers who return nothing to society ; they are 
practically, though not always morally, a vast bady of gamblers, 
throwing their dice idly for the capital and labor of the extreme 
classes: winning now, and now losing, but forever taking from, 
and never giving to, the nation’s wealth; a great social canker, 
eating out the life and strength and prosperity of the republic. 

Into the werk of facing these evils, measuring their force, 
seeking their sources, and applying the best practical remedy, 
Charles Kingsley threw himself, body, mind, and heart. He 
spared himself nothing. Pecuniary anxieties were crowding upon 
him; the expenses of his long illness and his enforced idleness 
had brought him into arrears, and at the same time prevented 
him from gaining relief through increased literary labor. It is 
not a little characteristic, and certainly very beautiful, to note 
just how he adjusted the claims upon himself, and what he con- 
sidered his duty to the nation in her financial trouble. By 
renewed application to his writing, and by taking into his family 
pupils, he endeavored to fulfil all personal obligations, while at 
the same time he added to his individual difficulties — returning 
to the poor of his parish one-tenth of their dues to himself, and 
at the same time he resigned the office of clerk in orders of St. 
Luke’s Parish, Chelsea, because, in opposition to the opinions 
and customs of those days, he became convinced that he had no 
right to hold a place which was a sinecure. 
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His influence over young men had always been peculiarly 
strong, probably because of his own fresh, vigorous manhood, 
his hatred and loathing of cant and hypocrisy, his keen delight 
in all that was manly and true and beautiful. One of the 
group of Oxford young men who gathered around the bright 
household hearth at Eversley, C. Kegan Paul, closes his memo- 
ries of Kingsley with these words,— and what nobler tribute 
could be laid upon the grave of any man ?—‘I am among those 
many who can never forget that, widely as they have differed 
from Charles Kingsley, and that, whatever were his failings 
and weaknesses, his was just that one influence which, at a time 
they needed a guide, roused them to live manly lives, and play 
their parts in the stir of the world; while to me he was the 
noblest, truest, kindest friend I ever had, or can hope to have’ 
[p. 126]. 

The literary undertaking now in hand, which was meant to 
fulfil the double purpose of carrying on the great work of his 
life at that period—the amelioration of the condition of the poor 
—and, at the same time, of supplying the exhausted family 
exchequer, was ‘Alton Locke’. Of this work Mr. Kingsley said, 
in a letter to his friend, Malcolm Ludlow, when it was in its 
inception: ‘I have also hope of the book I am writing, the 
“ Autobiography of a Cockney Poet”, which has revealed itself 
to me so rapidly and methodically, that I feel it comes down 
from above, and that only my folly ean spoil it; which I pray 
against daily’. 

‘Alton Locke’ is full of power and beauty ; but it is a terrible 
beauty, shining through the mists of ignorance and vice, and 
struggling up through the oppressions of society, God-ward. It 
is difficult to believe that this wonderful book was written while 
its author was almost crushed under his multifarious duties ; but 
so it was; the book was finished, the pupil taught, sermons were 
prepared and preached, and the parish work faithfully per- 
formed, but all this was only accomplished by steady work and 
indomitable energy. In addition to all this regular work, his 
published books were now bringing him en rapport with num- 
bers of people whom he had never seen; but who turned 
to him in their doubts and troubles, and from whom he never 
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turned away ; but perhaps this obscure and unnoted teaching and 
preaching was the noblest work of his life, after all—who will 
venture to say that it was not? The most beautiful tribute to 
him that this whole volume contains, beyond the estimate in 
which his wife held him, is from the pen of Mr. John Martineau, 
the pupil who formed part of his family circle for eighteen 
months, and was to him as a dear son. It is one of those bits 
of description which it would be unfair both to reader and to 
writer to quote from in part, and is too long to quote in full. 
The even current of Kingsley’s full, but uneventful, life flowed 
on ; the inward growth marked by the development of mind and 
heart continually finding voice in his letters. 

‘ Hypatia’, that most wonderful of all his books, in our judg- 
ment, was published in 1852. The impression of beauty and 
truth and consummate power which the book brought with it to 
us sixteen years ago, has only strengthened and deepened with 
years ; and when four years ago we took it up to review,’ three 
months of close reading in the history, the philosophy, the reli- 
gion, of that wonderful era, only deepened the first feeling of ad- 
miration. It is, in our judgment, one of the noblest works of 
fiction in the English language; drawing a lesson of the purest 
morality, and most lofty Christianity, out of the awful wickedness 
of the time. It is perhaps best, for young people, those whom 
a protected life nas kept away from the very knowledge of 
evil, not to read ‘ Hypatia’, as Mr. Kingsley himself suggests 
in his Preface; but we would have small confidence in the 
purity of those squeamish souls who, knowing life for what it is, 
could draw from this wonderful picture of the past any lesson 
but one of the noblest morality. 

There is one point upon which it is essential to touch, before 
leaving Kingsley in his literary and clerical character, in a theo- 
logical review, and that is his belief in regard to the future 
state. In a letter dated May 9, 1857, to Thomas Cooper, the 
sometime atheist and radical, Kingsley begins: ‘About endless 
torment (keep that expression distinct from eternal, which has 
been mixed up with it, the former being what the popular creed 
really holds) . . . and then goes on to repudiate the belief in 
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what is generally called eternal punishment. There is nowhere, 
we believe, a distinct and succinct statement of the positive 
side of his belief. It may be that, like Canon Farrar, he does 
not choose nor wish to dogmatize, but repudiates the idea of 
eternal suffering as inconsistent with his idea of God. This doc- 
trine, which Farrar calls Eternal Hope, finds an echo in every 
human heart; but the question is not, is this pleasant to believe, 
but is it TRUE? There are two parties of theologians within 
the body which denies eternal punishment, holding two 
diametrically opposite views: the one to which Kingsley, Mau- 
rice, and Farrar belong, hold the doctrine of restoration. After 
passing through purgatorial fires, or at least fires of purification, 
and by some unknown grace and mercy of God, the souls of 
the wicked are to be brought back into harmony with God and 
all lovely and divine things. Such, so far as we can make it 
out, is Kingsley’s view. The other party, the annihilationists, 
believ? that there is in sin a deadly power which will finally 
cause the death, the annihilation, of the soul, as disease produces 
the destruction of the body. This is a very crude, and probably 
not quite a fair statement of the beliefs of these two parties ; but 
as the positive side of their creed has never been formulated, or 
we have never seen it, this is the nearest approximation we are 
able to make. The objection to the first theory is not only 
founded upon our usual interpretation of Scripture — much of 
which is, however, destroyed by a critical examination of the 
original text; but it also seems to us illogical. How can sin, 
through whatever suffering, work out, finally, righteousness? 
Does not this belief, much as it commends itself to our feeling, 
detract somewhat from ihe stern and awful beauty of that 
holiness which Jesus Christ taught and lived ? 

Modern critical interpretation, without any straining, sets 
aside many of the texts to which we are accustomed to refer as 
proof of the immortality of the soul; but there still remain 
some which criticism has not fairly made to bear any meaning 
but the orthodox one. There is also a reasonable and logical 
objection to the annihilation theory, apart from revelation. If 
sin is a moral disease which will finally work death to the soul, 
then the longest period of suffering would naturally be the por- 
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tion of the least sinful — a manifest injustice! It is certainly a 
curious fact, that just now the whole Church is shaken by these 
new doctrines: the windows and street-corners are placarded 
with the titles of books and the announcements of lectures and 
sermons on the future state; this is at least significant of the 
popular interest in the subject ; but the discussion promises to be 
one of those endless ones which will never terminate in a unani- 
mous decision, because, so long as the world lasts, men will differ 
on matters of speculation and interpretation. But in the main, 
the orthodox ‘ churches hold staunchly to the orthodox creeds’, 
in America. 


The picture of Kingsley in his home, completes that of him 
as a parish priest, author, and advocate of the oppressed. The 
description of his bright, sunny ways with his little ones; the 
letters to them, filled with fun and frolic, and delightfully dis- 
guised information, even when life was going hardly and 
bitterly with him outside ; when the cause that he loved seemed 
to be losing ground ; when he was filled with stern anxieties and 
harassing cares,— even then he came to his children with a bright, 
loving smile, and quick playfulness. The self-restraint, acquired 
and maintained for the benefit of others, reacted upon himself, 
and kept him young and vigorous in heart and mind. 

In 1857, English society was shaken to its very foundations 
by the awful news of the Indian mutiny. Scarcely a family 
among the higher classes was without some tie to India. The 
first news was vague and exaggerated, and for its very vague- 
ness all the more terrible. It is difficult for us, in our chaotic 
society, where there is an overturning every few years,—where 
the same social elements scarcely remain a single season in the 
same combination,—to understand how such a national calamity 
comes home to the heart of every man who forms a member of 
an old and stable society like that of England’s higher classes, 
where the roots of family life for generations and centuries have 
been becoming more and more closely interwoven. The feeling 
caused in many an English home by this terrible outburst of 
cruel popular wrath, is very well exemplified by a letter written 
by Kingsley to his friend Mr. Bullar, at this time: ‘Do not 
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talk to me about India, and the future of India, till you can 
explain the past—the past six months. Oh, Bullar, no man 
knows, or shall know, what thoughts they have cost me... . 
Meanwhile, I feel as if I could dogmatize no more. I dare say 
you are right, and Tam wrong. I have no heart at least to con- 
tinue any argument, while my brain is filled with images fresh 
out of hell and the shambles. Show me what security I have 
that my wife, my children, should not suffer from some unexpected 
outbreak of devils, what other wives and children have suffered, 
and then I shall sleep quiet, without longing that they were safe 
out of a world where such things are possible’ [p. 275]. 

The following year, 1858, was a hard one for Mr. Kingsley. 
Diphtheria, a disease as yet little understood, broke out in 
Eversley ; and the rector, one of those men whom the morbid, 
sickly clerical school was wont to call a ‘muscular Christian, 
with a bushel of muscle. to a grain of Christianity ’, set his face 
against the disease. ‘It created a panic, and to him it was a 
new enemy to be hated and fought against, as it was his wont to 
hate and fight against every form of disease, and especially those 
which he suspected to come from malaria and other preventible 
causes’. There is something that fairly stirs one’s blood, to see a 
man so steady in the right, so bravely defiant in his opposition to 
all evil, physical as well as moral and spiritual. It is such men as 
Kingsley — men who scorn cant, and avoid traditional and class 
ways of viewing life —that have really been the salt which has 
saved the English Church. However we may differ from 
Kingsley in regard to mere doctrinal points, he had that power 
within him which made his life a benediction. He lived the 
noblest and purest gospel — he taught Christ by his words and 
deeds alike. 

In 1860, Mr. Kingsley was offered the Regius Professorship 
of Modern History at Cambridge, which he accepted, and then 
went up to the university to take his M. A. degree, which he had 
not been hitherto able to afford. Fellowships, honorary member- 
ships, and degrees too numerous to mention, were bestowed on 
him, in the most gratifying manner; but what he valued more 
than these, by far, was the delightful scientific associations which 
they brought tohim. From his earliest to his latest years, a strong 
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passion for physical science possessed him. Everything in 
nature held for him a double charm; he loved its beauty for its 
own sake; he rejoiced in the most simple and homely rural 
scenery. Even the dreary Fen country lingered pleasingly in 
his memory ; and sweet Clovelly, where he first learned to know 
and love Devonshire, ‘ the fairest county in England ’, never lost 
its charm. But beyond this artistic love of beauty, every object 
in nature was a delight, as a wonder to be explored or investi- 
gated. He was a member of many of the most prominent 
scientific associations in Great Britain, and the terms in which 
he is addressed by some of England’s most distinguished scien- 
tists show the estimation in which he was held by the best. 
After he was elected Canon of Chester, he was, of course, 
obliged to reside a portion of his time in that city. The solemn 
services in the vast cathedral seem to have been especially sweet to 
him, There was not the dreary monotony and enforced reverence 
which daily service is so apt to engender. ‘ Besides the daily 
services, which were an occupation in themselves’, says Mrs. 
Kingsley, ‘and the preparation of his sermons, he was anxious 
to get some regular week-day work, that would bring the 
Cathedral and the town in close contact. As usual, his heart 
turned to the young men, whose time in the long spring and 
summer evenings might be turned to account; and he offered to 
start a little class on physical science, expecting to have, perhaps, 
at most, sixteen to twenty young shopmen and clerks. Botany 
was the chosen subject, and they began in a small room belonging 
to the City Library. . . . This was the beginning of the Chester 
Natural History Society, which now numbers between five and 
six hundred members, with president, secretary, monthly meeting 
report, regular summer excursions, and winter courses’ [pp. 


413-4]. 


The latter half of this volume is taken up principally with 
letters, discussing religious and social topics, most of which are 
noble revelations of the man. There is only one here and there 
which jars. The slangy, joking letters which he writes to Tom 
Hughes, it was, perhaps, well enough to write, but we think it 
was a decided mistake to publish them. It is not that they are 
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nonsensical, or even a little rough, but that they seem to be 
utterly incapable of being harmonized with his character. They 
sometimes fall flat and disappointingly upon the reader, and they 
are always incongruous, even with his fresh, outspoken, breezy 
English manhood ; but, with this one exception, these letters are 
among the noblest contributions to our English literature which 
it has received for many years. A mere thread of biography 
binds these into a harmonious whole; but the later life, with its 
noble warfare, its unceasing work, its tender sympathies beyond 
his home, and its brave and loving cheerfulness within it, is in 
essence very much a repetition of the earlier half. 

In 1873 he was offered a vacant stall in Westminster Abbey, 
and, after some hesitation, resigned his position in Chester, and 
became Canon of Westminster, retaining his position as rector of 
Eversley. The incidents of his journey to America, his welcome, 
and his beautiful lecture upon Westminster Abbey, are too fresh 
in our hearts and memories to need repetition. Kingsley had 
been, to many of us here in America, a dear and valued friend, 
and it was a pleasure, and is still more a pleasure now, to think 
that we have seen his face and heard his voice. 

He left Westminster to return to Eversley for the Christmas 
holidays, full of glad anticipations of home, and the loved ones 
all about him at the beautiful Christmas season ; but it was only 
a short-lived hope and joy. His wife was stricken down with a 
dangerous illness, which was soon pronounced hopeless. When 
he was told the physician’s opinion, he said, ‘ My own death- 
warrant was signed with those words’. He was strong and brave 
and helpful through all this time of anguish, but his words were 
true. His death-warrant was signed. ‘ He was ill himself, and 
became careless of his own health, reckless of cold and snow; 
his cough became bronchitic. On the 28th of December he took 
to his bed, and pneumonia, with its terrible symptoms, came on 
rapidly’ [p. 479]. The promise made to his wife to fight for his 
life as soon as he found himself really in danger, he kept for 
awhile, but soon the strong man succumbed, and in a few weeks 
it was all over. 

The husband and wife, both, as it was thought, dying, lay in 
separate rooms. For awhile they kept up a pencilled corres- 
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pondence, but that soon had to be abandoned. He was kept 
continually under the influence of opiates, and dreamed away his 
days and nights in going over and over the scenes of his travels 
in the West Indies, in California, and in the wild Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Again and again he spoke of the nearness of his 
death. And in those last few days the impression grew upon 
him that his wife was gone, and that he was only going to her. 
They did not undeceive him, as he asked no question; and at 
midday, January 23d, 1875, he gently breathed his last; so 
gently, that his daughter, who was watching, did not know just 
when the change came. 

He was laid in the quiet country churchyard at Eversley, that 
place being chosen in preference to the offered place in West- 
minster Abbey. ‘Who’, says Max Miiller, Kingsley’s dear 
friend, and the husband of his niece, ‘can forget that funeral on 
the 28th of January, 1875, and the large, sad throng that gath- 
ered around his grave? There was the representative of the 
Prince of Wales, and close by the Gipsies of Eversley Common, 
who used to call him their “ Patrico-rae” (their Priest King). 
There was the Squire of his village, and the laborers, young and 
old, to whom he had been a friend and a father. There were 
the governors of distant colonies, officers and sailors, the bishop 
of his diocese, and the dean of his Abbey; there were the lead- 
ing Nonconformists of the neighborhood, and his own devoted 
curates, peers and members of the House of Commons, authors 
and publishers, and the huntsmen in pink; and outside the 
churchyard, the horses and the hounds, for, though as good a 
clergyman as any, Charles Kingsley had been a good sportsman, 
and had taken in his life many a fence as bravely as he took the 
last fence of all, without fear or trembling. All that he had’ 
loved, and all that had loved him, were there, and few eyes were 
dry when he was laid in his own gravel bed; the old trees which 
he had planted and cared for, waving their branches to him for 
the last time, and the grey sunny sky looking down with calm 
pity on the deserted rectory, and on the short joys and the shorter 
sufferings of mortal man. All went home feeling poorer, and 
every one knew that he had lost a friend who had been, in some 
peculiar sense, his own’ [p. 484]. 
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We cannot close this biographical sketch more fitly than by 
quoting the closing paragraph of the life which Mrs. Kingsley 
has, strangely enough, lived to write. ‘Some, again’, she says, 
‘may be inclined to say that this character is drawn in too fair 
colors to be absolutely truthful. But “we speak that we do 
know, and testify to that we have seen”. The outside world 
must judge him as an author, a preacher, a member of society ; 
but those only who lived with him in the intimacy of every-day 
life at home, can tell what he was as a man. Over the real 
romance of his life, and over the tenderest, loveliest passages in 
his private letters, a veil must be thrown; but it will not be 
lifting it too far to say that if, in the highest, closest of earthly 
relationships, a love that never failed — pure, patient, passionate, 
for six and thirty years—a love which never stooped from its 
own lofty level to a hasty word, an impatient gesture, or a selfish 
act, in sickness or in health, in sunshine or in storm, by day or 
by night, could prove that the age of chivalry has not passed 
away forever, then Charles Kingsley fulfilled the ideal of a 
“most true and perfect knight” to the one woman blest with 
that love in time and to eternity. To eternity, for such love is 
eternal, and he is not dead. He himself, the man, lover, hus- 
band, father, friend, he still lives in God, whe is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living’. 
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One bright afternoon in June, two summers ago, the writer 
of these pages sat upon the low stone wall cresting a portion of 
the wooded ridge which stretches westward from the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, and looked out over the fertile valley 
sloping gently up to the National Cemetery. A succession of 
small fields, extending before and on either side in brilliant 
patchwork, vividly and intensely green with young wheat, or 
declining into the soberer russet and bronze tones of ploughed 
land or clover in bloom, interspersed with thrifty orchards, and 
dotted here and there with the white or red note of a substantial- 
looking farm-hoyse. To the left—just debouching from the 
cover of a screen of apple trees which jutted out into the plain, 
and thence straggling upwards to the base of Cemetery Hill — 
might be seen a suburb of the town. Starting from this, and 
skirting the low ridge across the valley, a line of fence marked 
the course of the road to Emmittsburg, appearing and disappear- 
ing at intervals as the ground rose or dipped, and finally losing 
itself among the thickets of Round Top, two miles away to the 
right. A gentle breeze played through the tree-tops, stirring the 
leaves into murmurous cadences, and rousing the birds to song ; 
a cow-bell tinkled at intervals in the grove behind, and the 
sound of the animals cropping the herbage united with the 
droning note of bees busy about the clover blossoms ; all nature’s 
orchestra of sounds and odors seemed attuned to a pastoral 
symphony. 

How different the scene when last beheld! Then, from this 
same eminence, a hundred cannon were thundering in chorus; 
the air was resonant with the rush and explosion of iron missiles, 
and acrid with the sulphurous fumes of gunpowder ; the green- 
sward under the trees was trampled into dust by thousands of 
feet ; frightened birds fluttered wildly hither and thither, vainly 
seeking refuge from the crashing bolts which scattered the mid- 
summer foliage as by a blast of November ; the very sunshine 
looked lurid and wan through the veil of smoke which rolled 
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down the opposing slopes and hung over the intervening vailey 
—the arena where was about to be enacted the closing scene of 
this ‘ strange eventful history’ of Gettysburg. 

It is generally conceded that, as the appeal to arms is a dernier 
ressort for the determination of international differences, so should 
the issue, when thus decided, be considered at rest thenceforth. 
Notwithstanding this conviction, there seem to be certain ques- 
tions which only take their rise from the point at which they 
were supposed to have been settled; of which the solution 
appears to refute so utterly all calculations in the premises, that 
we are unable to resist the temptation to try back in the hope of 
detecting some error in the process. Such a problem does 
Gettysburg offer to the military critics of our day, as did 
Waterloo for the half-century preceding. The two engagements 
by no means afford a parallel; and though resembling each other 
in some points,— as may be said of all battles, indeed,— we may 
refer any striking analogy which has been traced between them, to 
the imagination of commentators quite the reverse of military. Of 
the immediate result of Waterloo, there could remain not a vestige 
of doubt. When night fell upon that 18th of June, 1815, there 
was no survivor of ‘all the grande armée, from the Emperor to 
the humblest tambour in the ranks, who did not know that the 
day had gone against that army. On the other hand, at Gettys- 
burg, we have the victorious commander assigning as a reason 
for profiting no more than he did by his victory, that it was not 
certain one had been achieved (see General Sickles’ testimony 
before Cong. Committee), together with the somewhat curious 
and anomalous spectacle of an army which had just sustained ‘a 
Waterloo defeat’ on hostile soil, remaining for twenty-four hours 
thereafter in line of battle unmolested; then retiring at its 
leisure, with all its artillery,— not to mention some of the 
enemy’s captured pieces,—its prisoners, baggage train, and 
wounded who could bear removal ; halting again and offering 
battle for several days, until a swollen river in its rear could be 
bridged; and, finally, keeping that enemy from any active 
demonstration from midsummer until the following spring—just 
ten months! If it be borne in mind that the general policy of 
the Confederate commander was defensive, and that with the 
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result as above stated, he was able, with but one general engage- 
ment in the meanwhile, to take up at the close of active opera- 
tions for the year 1863, a line rather in advance of that held at 
their opening, and equally covering his capital; if it be taken 
into account that the burden of subsistence was removed for 
some time to the enemy’s country, and at just the season when a 
Jarge portion of the standing crop was being husbanded in Vir- 
ginia; and that, moreover, he was able, soon after the return of 
the army from Pennsylvania, to detach one corps for service 
elsewhere, without materially weakening his force — the ‘ disas- 
trous’ character of his northern ‘invasion’ is not so apparent. 
The popular estimate of this memorable campaign seems to have 
been determined far more by the expectations of one side and the 
apprehensions of the other, than by the sound judgment of 
either ; thus, not only the conditions under which the campaign 
was made, but the essential object for which it was undertaken, 
have been very generally ignored. 

We may set aside as valueless the numerous amateur views 
which have been recorded concerning Gettysburg, and even those 
of some so-called historians are only to be received along with a 
sufficient pinch of salt. It is the purpose of this article to con- 
sider the opinions chiefly of those who, as participants in the 
battle and interested observers of its events, seem best entitled 
to evidence. The bulk of these opinions having been recently 
called forth in reply to certain criticisms of the Pennsylvania 
Campaign of 1863, by a distinguished foreign writer, would in 
itself seem to justify such an article at this time, even without 
the interest attaching to the subject through its late discussion 
by Lieutenant-Generals Longstreet and Early ; and as this mass 
of evidence embraces all the points, strategical and _ tactical, 
which have been urged in deprecation of that campaign, it is 
hoped that the present consideration of them may satisfy the 
popular inquiry. 

It is not often that the commander of an army finds himself 
in a position to consult merely his own wishes in planning a 
campaign or a battle.; He must do what he can, and some 
choice of evils is always implied in the limiting conditions which 
are upon him. Moreover, much latitude must be allowed for 
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other plans having for their object the frustrating of his own. 
While the policy of the Southern conduct of the war was defen- 
sive, it must not be supposed that this policy meant only sitting 
still and waiting for the enemy to attack when and where he 
chose, reducing the issue to a test of mere fighting qualities of 
the troops, and losing every moral advantage. Careful con- 
sideration will show that the movement northward, undertaken 
by General Lee in the early summer of 1863, was in pursuance 
of a policy from which the maximum of advantage was to be 
expected. 

The defeat of the Army of the Potomac at Chancellorsville, 
signal as it was, had not materially impaired its efficiency. Safe 
in its position on the northern side of the Rappahannock, with 
but a short line of communication and supply fully covered, it 
could recruit and reorganize its shattered forces for a’ new 
advance at its leisure. ‘To attack this position upon its front or 
its left flank was rendered impossible, by the deep river separat- 
ing the two armies. This Hooker could bridge, however, at any 
time, under cover of the heavy batteries crowning the Stafford 
Heights—as already had been twice demonstrated; while in 
the event of defeat, these advantages of position would enable 
him to bring off his army. Upon the other flank he was more 
vulnerable: by a movement in this direction on the part of his 
opponent, he would be forced to manceuvre for the protection 
of Washington, while losing the option of battle ; moreover, such 
a movement was rendered practicable by the-shallowing of the 
streams to be crossed as they neared their sources in the Blue 
Ridge; while west of the mountains, the road to the Potomac 
traversed a country abounding in all that was requisite for the 
subsistence of an army on the march. A small force in the 
mountain passes would secure the column from impertinent 
intrusion or observation until it reached the Maryland shore, 
where it was entirely within the bounds of probability to look 
for the successful issue of a general engagement. We have, 
however, the authority of the Confederate commander for 
stating, that it did not enter into his original purpose to deliver 
such a battle, unless attacked by the enemy. ‘ No one was more 
anxious than he to husband the men and means placed at his 
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command, Superior skill and strategy alone could enable him 
to cope with his opponent. He moved northward that he might 
play the great game under better conditions’. 

The implement to be employed in striking telling blows at 
the enemy whenever the opportunity was afforded, had been 
carefully welded and tempered, and fitted to the master-hand of 
him who was to use it, under his own direction. After the loss 
of Jackson, the army was reorganized into three corps, instead of 
two as before—each composed of three divisions, The First 
comprised the divisions of Hood, Pickett and McLaws, and was 
commanded by Longstreet ; the Second, those of Johnson, Early 
and Rodes, under Ewell; the Third was formed by adding 
Anderson’s division from the old First Corps, and two new 
brigades to the six constituting the ‘ Light Division’ of A. P. 
Hill — these eight brigades being then divided into two new 
divisions, commanded respectively by Heth and Pender, and 
completing the corps of A. P. Hill. The cavalry corps was 
commanded as' before by Stuart, and had been strengthened by 
the addition of the brigades of Jones, Robertson and Jenkins. 
The artillery was thoroughly reorganized into battalions — the 
old inefficient system of ‘ brigade-batteries ’ having been abolished 
—and was commanded by General Pendleton. In discipline 
and morale the army had never before reached so high a standard, 
while the returns, on the 3lst of May, 1863, show a numerical 
force as follows: Infantry, 54,356; cavalry, 9,536; artillery, 
4,460 — making an effective total of 68,352. 

Such was the Army of Northern Virginia when it began its 
march northward, early in June. By the 8th of this month, the 
cavalry corps, with Ewell’s, and two divisions of Longstreet’s, 
of the infantry, was concentrated at Culpeper Courthouse. 
Hill’s Corps still occupied the lines at Fredericksburg, making 
such a show of force as to produce the impression upon the ntind 
of the Federal commander that Lee was still in his front, and 
so holding him in his old lines on the Rappahannock until the 
bulk of the Southern force was well on its way to the Valley. 
It was only on the 15th of June that he finally broke up at 
Fredericksburg, and withdrew his rear-guard, the Sixth Corps, 
from Hill’s front. Hill’s Corps at once took up the line of its 
march to Culpeper. 
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Meanwhile, the rest of the army had not been idle. Between 
the 10th and 12th of June, Ewell had crossed the Ridge at 
Chester Gap, and with two divisions advanced upon Winchester ; 
the remaining division of his corps being sent to dislodge the 
force at Berryville preparatory to putting itself between Win- 
chester and the Potomac. These dispositions were attended with 
complete success. The lower valley was cleared of Federal 
forces; besides which result, there remained in Ewell’s hands 
4000 prisoners, twenty-nine pieces of artillery, two hundred and 
seventy wagons and ambulances, and four hundred horses. This 
brilliant affair was accomplished with but slight loss to the Con- 
federate force, and without even causing any delay in its pro- 
gress northward, as Hill had only begun his march when it 
occurred. To cover Hill’s advance, Longstreet moved from 
Culpeper on the same day, along the eastern base of the Blue 
Ridge, and occupied Ashby’s and Snicker’s Gaps, on the two 
main lines of communication between Alexandria and the lower 
valley ; Stuart being thrown out with the cavalry to cover his 
front. In performing this service, Stuart had several spirited 
engagements with the Federal cavalry under Gen. Pleasanton, 
at Aldie, Middleburg and Upperville, but was successful in 
holding the passes in the mountains, and screening from observa- 
tion the movements of the infantry on the western side. 

It will be seen that General Lee’s plans, thus far, were work- 
ing well, and both Hooker and Halleck had been kept in utter 
doubt as to the meaning of his movements. On the same day, 
June 15th, that Hooker’s strongest corps, the Sixth, left the lines 
of Fredericksburg, that Ewell captured and dispersed Milroy’s 
force at Winchester, and that Longstreet marched from Culpeper, 
the Confederate advance, consisting of Jenkins’ cavalry brigade, 
was already over the Potomac, and well on its way towards 
Pennsylvania; while Rodes’ division of infantry had reached 
Williamsport in Maryland, and halted for the rest of its corps 
tocome up. Yet on the 17th, Hooker was still uncertain as to 
the significance of ‘this cavalry raid’, and in a telegram of that 
date to Halleck, suggested that it might be designed to cover the 
removal of troops to Bragg, in the West. By the 22d all of 
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Longstreet crossed—the former at Shepherdstown, the latter at 
Williamsport. 

The movement could no longer be kept secret, though its ob- 
jective was not yet revealed to the Federal commander. With- 
out relinquishing what seems to have been his ruling idea—that 
of keeping between his enemy and Washington—he commenced 
on the 25th to pass his force over the Potomac also. On that 
day, three corps, preceded by a division of cavalry, crossed at 
Edwards’ Ferry, east of the mountains; the rest of his army 
following on the 26th, A division of the cavalry was advanced 
towards Gettysburg, and one corps of infantry detached in the 
direction of Hagerstown, with the design of uniting with the 
garrison at Harper’s Ferry under General French to menace 
Lee’s communications, Concerning the strength of this last 
named force, we have Hooker’s telegram to Halleck of June 
27th, from Sandy Hook: ‘I find 10,000 men here in condition 
to take the field. Here they are of no earthly account’. It 
was in consequence of Halleck’s refusal to sanction Hooker’s 
appropriation of these troops that the latter resigned, on the 
27th, the command of the Army of the Potomac, though to 
General Meade, who relieved him, was given control of the same 
force. 

The Army of the Potomac, then concentrated about Frederick, 
consisted as follows: Seven corps of infantry; the First 
(Reynolds’), Second (Hancock’s), Third (Sickles’), Fifth (Sykes’), 
Sixth (Sedgwick’s), Eleventh (Howard’s), Twelfth (Slocum’s) ; 
three divisions of cavalry, commanded respectively by Gregg, 
Buford, and Kilpatrick (late Kohl’s), under Pleasanton ; with 
three hundred pieces of field artillery, besides some heavier guns. 
[Southern Review, April, 1869, p. 432]. Concerning the 
numerical strength of this force, General Meade testified before 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, as follows: ‘I think 
the returns shown me, when I took command of the army, 
amounted to about 105,000 men; included in these were the 
11,000 of General French’. General Meade took command on 
the 28th of June; on the 27th General Hooker telegraphed to 
Halleck from Poolesville, ‘My whole force of enlisted men for 
duty will not exceed 105,000’. This would bring his aggregate 
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effective (officers and men) to fully 112,000. As this dispatch 
reached Halleck at 9 A. M., and that already quoted, touching 
French’s force, at 2.55 P. M. of the same day, it must appear 
that there is at least a doubt as to this force being embraced in 
the return mentioned by General Meade.’ 

In this connection Colonel Taylor says: ‘ Without more accu- 
rate returns of the two armies at Gettysburg... .°I put the 
Army of the Potomac at 105,000, and the Army of Northern 
Virginia at 62,000 of all arms—50,000 infantry, 8,000 cavalry, 
and 4,000 artillery —and believe these figures very uearly 
correct’. In this estimate the Harper’s Ferry garrison is left 
out, though, as has been seen, it was placed at Meade’s disposal 
upon his assuming command, and 7,000 of these troops were used 
for guarding his communications, relieving the same number of 
men for service at the front. On the other hand the entire Con- 
federate cavalry corps is included, though the two brigades of 
Jones and Robertson had been left in Virginia and did not re- 
join the army until July 3d — too late to take any part in the 
battle—while the three brigades which accompanied Stuart on 
his raid, only reached Gettysburg on the 2d, after severe march- 
ing and fighting, in which they had sustained heavy losses. 
Commenting upon these facts, and making some further deduc- 
tions based opon the falling off in the strength of his own divi- 
sion, between May 31st and June 20th, General Early estimates? 
the Confederate force at Gettysburg at something under 60,000 
—an estimate which seems in the main just. It is lawful, how- 
ever, to question some of his conclusions, without reflecting upon 
the efficiency of his command, which, apart from its loss at 
Winchester, had done more arduous marching than any of the 
troops of either Hill or Longstreet. Moreover, the instances he 
cites in the campaign of the year before in support of his views, 
seem not to afford a fair criterion, since the- improved discipline 
of the army in 1863, no less than the more leisurely character of 
its march, had reduced the evil of straggling to a minimum. 
So logical, however, do most of the deductions of this eminent 
authority on military affairs appear, that we can do no better 


1‘Four Years with General Lee’, pp. 112, 113. 
? Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. IV. No. 6, p. 244. 
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than to sum up the estimate of the Confederate force in his own 
words : 

‘I think it may be assumed as very certain that we had less 
than 60,000 effectives, of all arms, at Gettysburg, and that the 
battle was fought with something under 50,000 infantry and 
about 4,000 artillerymen on our side; the cavalry merely serving 
to protect our flanks and guard our trains, as from the nature of 
the ground they could not be employed in the battle ’.* 

General Butterfield, chief of staff to Hooker, and subsequently 
to Meade, testifies that, on the 10th of June, the First Corps 
numbered 11,350; Second, 11,361; Third, 11,898; Fifth, 10,136; 
Sixth, 15,408; Eleventh, 10,177; Twelfth, 7,926; total 78,245. 
Between that date and the battle, this officer further states: ‘A 
portion of the Pennsylvania Reserves, some 4,000 or 5,000, had 
been added to the Fifth Corps; General Stannard’s Vermont 
Brigade had been added to the First Corps, but were to go out 
of service very shortly ; General Lockwood, with the Maryland 
Brigade, of about 2,500 men, had joined the Twelfth Corps’. 
This does not embrace the cavalry (12,000) nor any of the reserve 
artillery of thearmy.? In another portion of the same testimony, 
Butterfield says, in relation to the force of General French: ‘Gen- 
eral Hooker’s intention had been to take that garrison, with General 
Slocum’s corps (the Twelfth) near Knoxville, the two making 
about 25,000 men, throw them rapidly in rear of General 
Lee’,® &e. . 

It will be borne in mind that the garrison numbered only 
10,000 or 11,000 men ; hence it must appear that Slocum’s corps 
had been increased from 7,925 to about 12,000 since its return 
of June 10th was made. As the Army of the Potomac was 
moving in a direction which would enable itto take up in its 
progress the garrisons doing duty in the defences of Washington 
south of the Potomac, and indeed towards all the sources from 
which it could gather strength, the detracting influences to 
which its adversary was subjected would not affect it in a cor- 
responding degree. Having, moreover, the shorter line of 


1 So. Hist. Soc. Papers, Vol. IV. No. 6, p. 249. 
2 Bates, [Ext. Cong. Report] p. 197. 
5 So. Hist. Soc. Papers, Vol. 1V. No. 6, p. 250. 
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march—the chord of the are—with far greater facilities of trans- 
portation and supply, its movements could be much more de- 
liberate and less fatiguing. The consideration of these facts 
would seem to warrant the conclusion that there had been gain 
rather than loss in its numerical force between the 10th and 27th 
of June, and inclines us to adopt General Hooker’s estimate. 

On Sunday, the 28th of June, the Confederate force rested ; 
Longstreet and Hill upon the road between Chambersburg and 
the mountains; Ewell, with two divisions, at Carlisle; the re- 
maining division (Early’s) having passed through Gettysburg to 
York. The cavalry under Stuart had not been heard from since 
the crossing of the Potomac, though instructed to rejoin the body 
of the army in that event; and this absence necessarily embar- 
rassed the plans of General Lee, who had no means of knowing 
the position or movements of the enemy. In fact, though he was 
not then aware of it, Hooker was already across the river, and 
between him and Stuart; the latter having, ‘in the exercise of 
the discretion given him, . . . . determined to pass around the 
rear of the Federal army, with three brigades, and cross the Po- 
tomac between it and Washington’. On the night of the 28th, 
a scout brought the first intelligence to General Lee that the 
Federal army was over the river, and its advance menacing his 
communications. To chéckmate this movement, and retain 
the enemy east of the mountains, he at once ordered a concentra- 
tion at Gettysburg of his entire force.” Hill and Longstreet 
moved on the 29th and occupied the gap at Cashtown, while 
Ewell was ordered back from Carlisle. On the same day, the 
Federal force moved and occupied a line extending from New 
Windsor to Emmittsburg; the left, consisting of the First, 
Eleventh, and Third Corps, under General Reynolds, being in’ 
advance. On the following day, the right wing was advanced 
to Manchester, and Buford’s cavalry pushed forward to Gettys- 
burg, and on the road west of the town towards Cashtown. 

If the relative positions of the several corps in the two armies 
shall have been borne in mind, it must appear that the balance of 
strategic advantage was thus far with General Lee. The advance 


1 General Lee’s Report of Pennsylvania Campaign. 
2 SOUTHERN REVIEW, Vol. V. No. 10, p. 488. 
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of Hill’s corps, upon which the concentration had been ordered, 
was already in its place at Cashtown Gap in the South Mountain ; 
Longstreet was between that point and Chambersburg, within 
supporting distance ; and Ewell already en route, and at no greater 
distance than his ‘ foot-cavalry’ could easily traverse by a day’s 
marching. ‘ With the exception of the cavalry, the army was 
well in hand’, 

On the other side, a concentration at Gettysburg would be 
upon the very extremity of a line nearly forty miles long, with 
the bulk of the force at the wrong end of that line.’ So thoroughly 
in detail was the Federal army, indeed, that the left under Rey- 
nolds was already engaged at Gettysburg when General Meade 
issued, on July 1st, his order for a concentration on Pipe Creek 
of his entire force. By neither side could a more fitting term 
be applied as to the manner of its inception than that of General 
Heth, who says, ‘ We accidentally stumbled into this fight’. 

For, on the 30th of June, this officer, commanding the ad- 
vance division of Hill’s corps, first learned of the presence of the 
enemy’s cavalry in Gettysburg, and notified his corps commander 
of the fact. On the following morning the division was thrown 
forward to occupy the town, and encountered the First Corps of 
the Federal army, which had just arrived from Emmittsburg, 
and taken position upon the crest overlooking Willoughby Run, 
west of the Theological Seminary. The occupation of Gettys- 
burg by the enemy, if in force, seriously threatened General 
Lee’s scheme of concentration, by cutting off Early, and possibly 
Ewell. General Hill, having no cavalry, could only develop 
the force in his front by engaging it, which he accordingly did ; 
General Lee having been, meanwhile, advised that the enemy 
was found. Keeping within his instructions, to avoid bringing 
or a general engagement, Hill cautiously threw forward the 
divisions of Heth and Pender, supported by the fire of some ten 
pieces of artillery, while his remaining division (Anderson’s) was 
held in the Gap to serve as a point d’appui in the event of a re- 
pulse. This was about 9 A. M. : 

The battle opened inauspiciously on either side. General 
Reynolds, commanding the Federal force, was killed just as he 


1 Bates, [Meade’s telegram to Halleck, July 1st, 7 A. M.] 
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was getting his line established; and on the Confederate side, 
General Archer, with a part of his brigade, was captured near 
the spot where Reynolds fell, and almost at the same moment. 
The morning was consumed in skirmishing. Meanwhile the 
Eleventh Federal Corps, under Howard, was being hurried on 
from Emmittsburg; Rodes and Early were also approaching. 
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Howard reached the field a little after mid-day, and assumed 
command. Two of his divisions went into line on the right of 
the First Corps, and along the northern suburb of the town ; the 
remaining division, under Steinwehr, was posted on the hill 
south of the town as a reserve. General Doubleday gives the 
strength of this force as 3,000 to 4,000. 

About 2 P. M., Rodes’ line was seen advancing from the 
woods and across the fields north of the town, and soon became 
warmly engaged with the portion of the enemy’s force occupying 
that ground. Heth’s division crossed Willoughby Run and at- 
tacked the force in front of the Seminary, which it drove to the 
edge of the town. Pender then relieved Heth, and broke a fresh 
line which was advancing; while Early, coming in on the left 
of Rodes, pressed back the Federal right. This threw him 
upon the right and rear of the troops confronting Rodes, and 
determined the fortune of the day. The Federal line broke up 
at all points, and retired in disorder through Gettysburg and 
over the hills beyond. Two corps of the Army of the Potomac 
had been put to flight, leaving several guns and 5,000 prisoners 
in the hands of their adversaries, besides losing heavily in killed 
and wounded. 

Towards the close of the action, General Lee arrived on the 
field, and, seeing the condition of affairs, ordered General Ewell 
to ‘press those people’, and occupy Cemetery Hill? A report 
that the enemy was advancing in force by the York road upon 
his flank and rear, had deterred Ewell from pressing the advant- 
age gained before. Two brigades of Early’s division had been 
detached in that direction, and Johnson’s division had not yet 
arrived. It was about 4 P. M. when the fighting ended, and 
the troops in position were much jaded with the day’s work.’ 
Anderson’s division, which had made a forced march from Cash- 
town, was just coming on the ground held by Pender at the 
opening of the battle,‘ having been halted to let Johnson pass. 

From this stage of the battle the obscurity begins, as if the 
smoke of the conflict had settled down upon that historic field 


1 Southern Historical Papers, Vol. aa "ap 6, p. 258, (Ext.) 
2¢Four Years with General Lee’, p. 9 

’ Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. IV. No. 6, pp. 255, 256. 
*Ibid., Vol. IV. No. 3, p. 113; and No. 3, p. 66. 
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to hide from mortal eyes its bloody details. That there is ‘a 
misconception somewhere’, as General Early states, is evident 
enough ; but all the facts he adduces, and his conjectures based 
upon them, do not seem still to indicate its precise nature or 
locality. The writer would be most unwilling to challenge his 
vindication of ‘the memory of as true a soldier as ever drew his 
sword in defence of a righteous cause’, But, while disclaiming 
all intention of imputing either disobedience or neglect of orders 
on the part of this most accomplished and gallant officer, and 
starting from General Lee’s opinion — which was also General 
Early’s at that time — that the occupation of Cemetery Hill was 
desirable on the afternoon of July 1st, it appears obvious that 
‘somebody blundered’ on that occasion. As to the practicability 
of taking this position, the body of evidence seems to be against 
General Early. Anderson’s division had been halted to allow 
Johnson’s to pass, yet the former arrived on the field soon after 
General Lee and staff, about 4 P. M.* One brigade of this 
division (Wilcox’s) arrived at its picket post, one and a quarter 
miles distant from where the division halted, before sundown. 
Touching the time of Johnson’s arrival there seems to be much 
doubt, growing, in a measure, out of the fact of his command 
having several times changed its position after arriving on the 
field. That it was ‘late’? before Johnson finally got into posi- 
tion on Early’s left is beyond question ; but General Walker, of 
the ‘Stonewall’ Brigade, testifies that the division came upon 
the field ‘ sooner than sunset, but nof earlier than an hour before 
sunset’. The expression of this officer, ‘late in the evening’, 
must be understood as referring to the afternoon, as the term is 
commonly used by Virginians.’ On the Ist of July the sun 
does not set before half-past seven, and the daylight lasts for an 
hour longer. Anderson’s large division (five brigades) was 
already on the ground, ‘somewhere in the rear of Hill’s line’— 
that is to say, on ‘the most practicable route for moving on 
Cemetery Hill’, which ‘ was our right of the town’.t Johnson, 
coming from the same direction, could not have been very far 


1 General Long, Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. 1V. No. 4,p 66. 
2 Extract ‘ Lee’s Report’. Ibid. LV. 6, 261. 

8 Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. IV. No. 6, p. 264. 

4 Ibid., 260. 
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behind when Anderson was halted, and all further accessions to 
the infantry were to be expected on that flank. Wherever the 
responsibility may rest, it seems at least certain that golden mo- 
ments — hours they were, indeed,— were lost towards the close 
of that July day. 

Meanwhile, within the Federal lines similar events were taking 
place. General Hancock had been sent forward by General 
Meade to take command, and arrived on the ground occupied by 
Howard’s troops after the action, at about 4.30 P. M. An hour 
later, Slocum, with the Twelfth Corps, began taking position on 
the Federal right, upon the wooded eminence known as Culp’s 
Hill, which overlooks the cemetery upon that side and somewhat 
in rear. The Third Corps (Sickles’) had not yet arrived, but 
was coming up from Emmittsburg ; the Second was also out of 
reach. The Fifth Corps was twenty-three miles distant when 
the fight closed, and the Sixth, the largest of all, had not, yet 
begun its march from Manchester, thirty-four miles away.’ 
General Meade himself was absent still, nor did he arrive until 
1 A. M., July 2d. Whether or not these facts warrant the 
opinion that the Federal position was worth taking on the evening 
of July 1st, its occupation by the Confederate force would have 
been to have separated Slocum and Sickles, and to have thrown 
the latter in Longstreet’s path. With his army all up by mid- 
night, and holding a victorious field, it is hardly reasonable to 
doubt that General Lee would have signally defeated, if not 
destroyed, Meade’s tardy right as it came up seriatim. ‘The force 
holding the ground in front of Hill’s right consisted of Buford’s 
cavalry (two brigades);? that Anderson would have met with any 
very serious obstacle in these, is an admission somewhat at 
variance with General Early’s well-known estimate of the fight- 
ing qualities of the mounted service. The possession of Ceme- 
tery and Culp’s hills would have put one-third of the Army of 
the Potomac hors du combat for the next day’s fighting ; and even 
had the balance of the force stood promptly on the defensive, the 


1 Bates, p. 238. 

2 This command was ordered by General Pleasanton, on the following 
day, to Westminster, to recruit, and recover from the effects of the ‘rough 
handling’ it had received during the two days of its service at Gettysburg. 
— Bates, p. 112. 
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material and moral advantages must have remained with General 
Lee, and rendered at least probable a crushing defeat of the 
enemy on the soil of Pennsylvania’, But granting this conclu- 
sion, in the light of what are now known as facts, it must always be 
borne in mind that very different conditions attended the Con- 
federate commander, and the forces at his disposal, on the evening 
of July Ist. In a strange and hostile country; without his 
cavalry ; in the midst of a confusion inseparable from the situa- 
tion in which a portion of the army had just attacked — from 
opposite directions and in accordance with no preéxistent plan — 
an enemy whose presence was quite unlooked for there, and 
whose strength could only be surmised: it is not difficult to 
conceive of serious impediments to thorough promptness of 
decision and action. Without presuming to censure, we may 
fairly refer any loss of opportunity on the first day to the absence 
of the cavalry under Stuart. 

Nevertheless, General Lee was fully determined to strike the 
enemy promptly on the following day,’ when with his own force 
well in hand, he would still have Meade’s in detail. For John- 
son was now in position on the left, and McLaws’ and Hood’s 
divisions of Longstreet’s corps had camped about midnight, four 
miles from the town, but opposite their position on the right of 
the line, towards the Emmittsburg road, and facing the Round 
Tops. At the conference on the night of the Ist, at which 
Generals Lee, Ewell, Rodes and Early were present, the plan 
of the next day’s fighting was discussed, and the officer last 
named — who had been at Gettysburg the week before — pointed 
out the advantage to be derived from seizing these elevations, 
which commanded the Federal position in reverse. It was then 
determined that the attack should be opened by Longstreet, early 
next morning ; Ewell making a demonstration whenever the de- 
velopments of the battle should render it practicable. In addition 
to the difficulties of the position in Ewell’s front, the enemy had 
thus far massed his troops, as they successively arrived, on that 
flank, while as late as sunrise on the 2d his left had been very little 


1*Four Years with General Lee’, p. 97, and Gen. Long in So. Hist. 
Soc. Papers, Vol. IV. Nos. 2 and 8, pp. 88 and 122. 
2 Gen. Early in Soc. Papers, IV. 6 , Dp. 272, 278, 274. 
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extended beyond the cemetery.’ It is now known that General 
Meade had in contemplation an advance, to attack from his 
right, which he only relinquished upon the representation of 
General Slocum that the ground in his front was unfavorable 
for the purpose. Therefore, besides the First, Eleventh and 
Twelfth corps, the Second and Fifth also were held towards 
that part of his line, until the morning was well advanced ; 
Geary, with part of the Twelfth Corps, being towards the Round 
Tops, but not in position.? General Sickles, who was. ordered 
with his corps to relieve Geary, took up a line along the ridge 
which extends obliquely from near the base of Cemetery Hill 
in a southwesterly direction towards Oak Ridge, and upon which 
runs the road to Emmittsburg. This oblique ridge may be said 
to have afforded the key to the Federal position at that stage of 
the battle. Anderson’s division was well advanced towards its 
western extremity by 9 A. M.°; Longstreet’s two divisions, except 
Law’s brigade, were upon Marsh Creek, where they had 
bivouacked the night before, and with the portion of his command 
then wp, he was ordered to envelop the Federal left and attack, 


following the general direction of the Emmittsburg road.‘ This 


plan of attack was to throw Longstreet’s force against the ex- 
tended line of Sickles, on its flank and rear, while in the path 
of the advance lay Round Top, defenceless and inviting occupa- 
tion. The movement was to be taken up by Anderson, on Long- 
street’s left; the several brigades advancing successively en 
échelon, and striking Sickles’ line in front, while Longstreet 
drove in his flank ; the rest of Hill’s corps and Ewell’s threaten- 
ing the enemy’s centre and right, and attacking if he should 
weaken those portions of his line to aid Sickles. Such was the 
Confederate order of battle on July 2d. 

General Longstreet admits that he was ordered to attack with 
what force he had, and that he received the order by 11 A. M.; 
and there are strong grounds for the opinion that General Lee 
wished him to open the attack at a much earlier hour.’ General 


1 Gen. Long’s letter. Soc. Papers IV. 6, p. 67. 
2Bates. ‘ Battle of Gettysburg’, ch. v. p. 109. 
8 Wilcox. So. Hist. Soc. Papers, IV. 3, p. 114. 
* Longstreet’s Report, and article in Philadelphia ‘ Weekly Times’. 
5 Supplement to General Early’s Review; Soc. Papers, IV. 6, 282. 
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Longstreet, after a delay of several hours, awaiting the arrival 
of Law’s brigade, and in getting into position, finally took up 
a line across the Emmittsburg road, and at about 4 P. M. began 
his attack. Hood held the right of his line with the brigades 
of Law, Robertson, Anderson and Benning, disposed south of 
the road and towards Round Top; McLaws being between him 
and the right of Anderson, with the Georgians of Wofford and 
Semmes, Barksdale’s Mississippians, and Kershaw’s South Caro- 
linians.". The point of impact by this force was the angle 
formed by a cross-road with the Emmittsburg pike, where 
Sickles had refused part of his line in the woods skirting a 
wheat field, to the south and west of his main line. At this 
point is a large peach orchard surrounding the farmhouse of 
Joseph Sherfy, situated upon the elevation marked by the turn- 
pike; but commanded by the rocky eminences further to the 
Federal left and rear. All the morning, and most of the after- 
noon, these had been left unoccupied, save by a party of Meade’s 
Signal Corps on Little Round Top; but now, just as the Con- 
federate attack began, reinforcements from the Fifth Corps were 
hurried to its defence. Hood had already foreseen the peril to his 
flank which lurked in that rocky fastness overlooking the track 
of his advance, and asked leave of his superior to turn it. 
General Longstreet replied with the imperative order to ‘ attack 
up the Emmittsburg road’... Hood’s front line consisting of 
Law’s and Robertson’s brigades, first struck Birney’s division, 
extending from ‘ Devil’s Den’ through the woods in front of the 
wheat-field, until its right rested near Sherfy’s orchard. While 
thus engaged, the Federal reinforcements ordered to Little 
Round Top began to arrive; General Warren having urged 
General Meade to ‘occupy that place very strongly’? Five 
minutes before Hood’s men arrived on the ground, a single regi- 
ment had been all its garrison, but now its entire base was 
“fringed with muskets ; while upon the flat table-rock of its sum- 
mit, and just below, six pieces of artillery had been placed in 
battery. This force, consisting of Vincent’s brigade from the 


1 Longstreet in Phila. ‘ Times’—also ‘ Reports’ and Letter of Gen. Hood ; 
Soc. Papers, 1V. 4, pp. 145, 161, 165, 167, 178. 


2 Bates ‘ Battle of Gettysburg’, ch. v. p. 116. 
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Fifth Corps, and four other regiments,’ had barely time to take 
position, when Hood’s advance brigades were upon it. With 
their wonted impetuosity, the Texans and Arkansians of Robert- 
son rushed to the assault of the rugged acclivity ; while further 
to the right, Law’s Alabamians fought their way stubbornly up 
the narrow gorge barred by Vincent’s left regiment, and swept 
by two guns posted at its head. This flank fire drew Robertson 
‘and Law gradually to the right, separating them from the rest 
of the line; and now Weed’s brigade coming into the interval, 
begins to imperil Robertson’s left, already heavily .engaged 
among the boulders at the base of the hill. The fighing is close 
and furious, but foot by foot. Hood’s veterans win their way. 
Benning, with his Georgians, comes to their support; the hill is 
carried, and three of the enemy’s guns taken and held. The 
loss on both sides was very severe. Among the killed were 
Generals Vincent and Weed. 

Meanwhile, McLaws’ attack was pressing hard upon the right 
of Sickles’ refused line in the wheat-field and at the peach 
orchard, and the brigades of Wright and Wilcox, taking up the 
battle, were steadily forcing Humphreys from the ridge further 
on. To meet this assault from two sides at once, Caldwell’s 
division of four brigades was sent to support the wavering brigade 
of De Trobriand ; and Ayres’ and Barnes’ from the Fifth corps, 
to the relief of Birney and Humphreys. Between the orchard 
and the wheat-field, the brigades of Tilton and Sweitzer only 
stayed for a time the irruption of Kershaw and Barksdale, and 
Caldwell fared no better when Semmes and Wofford came to 
the rescue of these two brigades. ‘ Ayres regained some lost ground 
in his front, but to little purpose; Humphreys steadily yielded 
to Anderson’s vigorous assault, and finally the whole of Sickles’ 
line was forced from the ground of this stubborn contest with 
heavy loss.’ 

While this sanguinary battle was being waged upon the right, 
the Confederate left was also engaged. The detachment of a 
division and two brigades from the Twelfth corps on its extreme 
right, to the support of Sickles, left that flank somewhat open to 
attack, and Johnson succeeded in gaining possession of some of 


' Bates, pp. 116, 117. 2 Bates, chap. v. pp. 126-180. 
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the works on the eastern slope of Culp’s Hill. About sunset, a 
most spirited assault was made from the left of the town by two 
brigades of Early’s division—Hays’ and Hoke’s. These troops, 
under heavy fire from artillery and infantry protected by stone 
walls, gained the summit of the hill and drove the cannoneers 
from their pieces. The opposing force, the Eleventh corps, was 
promptly seconded by portions of the First and Second, which 
were close at hand and disengaged, and Early’s two brigades 
were in turn repulsed and driven from the hill with heavy loss, 
Again was a brilliant opportunity lost through lack of timely 
codperation. Had Rodes’ line promptly attacked from the town 
while Early was storming the east front of the cemetery, the 
situation of Meade’s army would have been at least a critical one. 
General Rodes’ delay is somewhat difficult to explain ; a vigorous 
charge in column would have carried him to the point of his 
attack by the most direct route, and once upon the plateau, he 
would have been also upon the flank of the Second Federal corps, 
which would have had its hands full without Early. The delay 
of the attack on the 2d, at all points, was a fruitful source of the 
incompleteness of its resulte, The force under Johnson actually 
penetrated the Federal line, and might have seized the reserve 
artillery near Power’s Hill and along the Baltimore turnpike, 
had there been sufficient daylight to have revealed its advantage. 
As it was, Geary’s division coming to resume its place in the line 
of the Twelfth corps during the night, encountered the Confed- 
erate division near the Baltimore pike. Geary formed a new 
line facing nearly south, its right being near the turnpike; Ru- 
ger’s division was formed near McAllister’s Hill, fronting a 
little east of north. These dispositions made, the attack was 
begun by Geary before daylight on the morning of the 3d,’ and’ 
during most of that forenoon the fighting was very heavy on that 
flank. Johnson could make no headway under the converging 

afire to which his troops were exposed, and against entrenched 
lines on the very crest of the precipitous hill; yet his attack was 
prosecuted with such vigor as to give General Slocum the im- 
pression that his corps had withstood the brunt of the Confederate 
assault. 





1 Bates, chap. vi. p. 142. 
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But the supreme effort of the Southern army was yet to be 
made, and another part of the Federal line was to wrestle for its 
place before the sun of that memorable 3d of July should dip 
behind the western mountains. All the forces on either side 
were now up. General Meade had with him Sedgwick, who 
had marched from Manchester and arrived on the field too late 
to participate in the action of the 2d; while Pickett had come 
from Chambersburg, and Stuart from Carlisle, to the aid of Gen- 
eral Lee. On the one hand, the entire Sixth Corps and most of 
the Second were still intact; on the other, besides Pickett’s 
fresh division, most of Anderson’s had not been engaged, and 
Rodes’, Pender’s, and Heth’s, not since their fight on the after- 
noon of the 1st, which had in nowise impaired the morale of 
their commands, though they had sustained considerable loss— 
Heth’s especially... The three brigades of Pickett numbered 
about 5,500 men ;* which, added to the divisions of Hood and 
McLaws, would have given a force of fully 14,000 men in Long- 
street’s corps; and ‘General Hill was ordered to place Heth’s 
division and two brigades of Pender’s at General Longstreet’s 
disposal, and to be prepared to give him further assistance if re- 
quested ’.* Such was the column of attack which General Lee 
proposed to hurl against the Federal left centre, now extended 
almost in a straight line, from Zeigler’s Grove near the cemetery, 
towards Little Round Top. This ground was held, for the most 
part, by troops of the Second corps, under Hancock, supported 
in rear by a portion of the First, commanded by General New- 
ton. The Sixth was formed across the Taneytown road, near 
the point of its junction with the cross-road leading to the peach 
orchard, where it was available for the reinforcement of any 
part of the front line. This corps had not yet been engaged, 
and having rested twenty-four hours, was fresh for action on 
the 3d.‘ 

This final effort of the Southern arms at Gettysburg has prob-. 
ably been more discussed and less understood than any other 


1¢Four Years with General Lee’, p. 103, and note by Colonel Venable; 
also General Heth’s letter, Soc. Papers, Vol. IV. No. 4, p. 158. 

2 Longstreet’s Letter ; Soc. Papers, Vol. V. Nos. 1 and 2, p. 80. 

3*Four Years with General Lee’, p. 103. 

* Bates, chap. vii. 
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phase of the action. Writers on either side have been accus- 
tomed to speak of it as ‘ Pickett’s charge’, and as such it is men- 
tioned by the Compte de Paris in his exceptions to the conduct 
of the campaign. It seems in nowise necessary that any of the 
glory of that heroic assault which is justly due to those gallant 
Virginians, should be conferred upon them by detraction from 
their comrades. Without entering into any controversy—which 
would be quite out of keeping with the theme— it may be not 
amiss to indicate a misapprehension of the actual event and its 
probable cause.’ The original intention of General Lee, already 
given upon the authority of his accomplished adjutant, seems to 
have been also thus understood by General Hill—as the extract 
from his report, quoted by the former, will show—and this testi- 
mony is further substantiated by Colonel Venable, from his 
personal knowledge of General Lee’s orders.* Per contra, we 
have General Longstreet, whose evident preoccupation with a 
plan of his own and responsible duties in the conduct of the 
general battle, may well have rendered him a little uncertain 
upon matters relating strictly to his corps. It is not too much 
to say that the superb fighting qualities, displayed by this fine 
body of men, were in no slight degree neutralized at Gettysburg 
by the temporary withdrawal of the services of its commander. 
As to the charge itself, the testimony of actual participants 
seems justly entitled to most weight. The force, as it moved to. 
the attack, consisted of Heth’s division and two of Pickett’s 
brigades in the front line; one of Pickett’s brigades and Wilcox’s 


! In this connection the official reports of losses in the several corps are 
worthy of consideration : 
In Longstreet’s Corps . ‘ . ; ; . : 7,659 
In Ewell’s Corps. . ‘ , 5 .  «. 6,087 
In Hill’s Corps F ‘ ‘ ‘ : : : - 8,982 


Total. : : ; p : a - . 22,728 
[Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. IV. No. 1, p. 34]. 

It will be borne in mind that neither Heth’s nor Pender’s divisions had been 
engaged since the 1st, and only two brigades of Anderson’s on the 2d; yet 
the loss in Hill’s corps exceeds Ewell’s by more than a third, while it is 
1,323 above that of Longstreet. Ifthese figures have any significance, it is 
certainly not shown by their testimony that Hill’s corps failed of its due pro- 
portion of the work at Gettysburg. 

2¢Four Years with General Lee’, p. 104, and note by Colonel Venable, 
p. 108. 

8 Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. 5, No. 2. 
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being in rear on the right, while General Trimble with the 
brigades of Lane and Scales acted as a support to Heth’s line— 
now under Pettigrew—which was formed on Pickett’s left, and 
not in support, as has been frequently asserted.’ These two 
brigades being unable to make a line equal to Pettigrew’s front, 
the left of the leading division on this flank was without support. 

To cover the advance of this force, one hundred and fifteen 
guns had been posted in battery upon the ridge, extending from 
the peach orchard on the right, to a point opposite the cemetery 
and overlooking the town. Ata few minutes past one o’clock, 
the Washington Artillery fired two guns in quick succession, 
This was the signal for the eannonade to open, and from right 
to left along the crest an angry roar of commingled reports 
broke upon the sultry air. Instantly the opposing ridge becomes 
fringed with smoke-jets; from the cemetery to Round Top, 
wherever a gun can be placed, the spiteful flashes leap out; and 
back and forth across the little valley speed the racing bolts on 
their death errand. Flat upon their faces behind the guns, the 
men of the column of attack await for two long hours the order 
to breast the storm now sweeping over them. It comes at last. 
The artillery ceases for a moment as they begin to move out 
from the timber and down the slope, then above their heads 
its fire breaks out anew ; but feebly now, for the ammunition is 
running low in the limbers and caissons, and must be husbanded, 
A mile of open country must be crossed to reach the Federal 
position, and eighty guns are covering it with netted lines of 
fire ; but the devoted column sweeps steadily over the valley and 
up the long slope beyond. As it crosses the Emmittsburg road 
a crash of musketry greets them from the low ridge in front, and 
then, for the first time, the old charging shout goes up which has 
presaged victory on so many hard-fought fieids. It is not to be 
so here. Like some ocean wave which comes rolling in to shore, 
towering at first and seeming to gather force as it advances, 
then breaking before it reaches the strand, yet sending forward 
still its ever lessening surges which finally melt in a tiny ripple; 
so was the force of the attack already spent before its objective 


1‘ Four Years with General Lee ’, pp. 104, 105. 
2 Report of General Lane, Society Papers, Vol. V. Nos. 1 and 2, p. 48. 
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was fairly reached, and the thinned line which escaped the artillery 
fire and gained the ridge ‘ seemed to sink into the earth’ as the 
swift bullets of the Federal infantry swept it down. Here asd 
there a few men, huddled about a battle-flag, endeavored to hold 
the ground which a regiment had won ; but as the hopelessness 
of the effort became manifest, even these groups broke up and 
retired. The great charge had failed and the battle of Gettys- 
burg was over. 

Contrary to al] expectation, the Federal army made no effort 
to follow up its advantage. A fire of artillery was kept up for 
some time after the repulse of the charge, but the Confederate 
batteries wasted no cartridges in reply. The supply on hand 
did not then average more than fifteen rounds to the gun,’ and 
by all recognized principles of warfare, a counter attack was to 
be expected ; in which event, every shot would be required for 
the infantry. But the great battle died out in desultory 
skirmishing ; and, though the two armies confronted each other 
all the next day, they appeared mutually satisfied to let each other 
alone. After sending on all his wounded who were in condition 
to be moved, General Lee moved out of his lines during the 
night of the 4th and morning of the 5th, by the gaps at Fairfield 
and Cashtown, towards the Potomac. No serious molestation 
was offered by the enemy, who seemed, indeed, far more intent 
upon making safe his own lines of retreat than intercepting those 
of his antagonist. While the latter was halted at Hagerstown, 
awaiting the subsidence of the Potomac, and the building of a 
bridge, there was ample time for Meade to have attacked, but 
he wisely abstained. His army had felt too severely, during the 
three days’ encounter at Gettysburg, the power of its old adver- 
sary to deal cruel blows ; and though it had been able to maintain 
its strong position there, the issue was by no means certain of a 
combat on equal ground — still less in a position of Lee’s own 
selection. 

It has been seen that the essential objects for which the Penn- 
sylvania campaign of 1863 was undertaken, were severally ac- 
complished, and that the repulse at Gettysburg, resulting from a 

1 General Trimble—Note to General Lane’s Report, Southern Historical 


Society Papers, Vols. 1 and 2, p. 44. 
2 Colonel E. P. Alexander’s Report, Society Papers, Vol. IV. No. 5, p. 289. 
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combination of unforeseen causes, only robbed that undertaking 
of such a brilliant contingent success as would have consisted in 
the destruction of the Army of the Potomac. The Confederate 
losses already given, which embrace the entire loss in the in- 
fantry and artillery while north of the Potomac, though excep- 
tionally heavy for one engagement, were not greater than must 
have been sustained in the series of battles which would ordina- 
rily have occurred within the same period, each one of which 
would have been attended with the same risk of defeat. That 
General Lee was not, on the whole, dissatisfied with the result, 
is clearly testified by his remark to General Heth in the spring 
of 1864: ‘If I could do so—unfortunately I cannot —I would 
again cross the Potomac and invade Pennsylvania. I believe it 
to be our true policy, notwithstanding the failure of last year’. 
In the midst of so many conflicting estimates and opinions, here 
is one upon which we may lean with something like surety ; and 
doubtless had the condition under which the above declaration 
was made been supplied, the mistakes of Gettysburg, by whom- 
soever committed, would not have been recorded in the history 
of that campaign. Amidst the events we have just considered, 
General Lee has been likened to the father of a family all re- 
cently bereft of a mother’s care. ‘The ‘right arm’ stricken down 
at Chancellorsville, only began to be felt as a real loss when its 
accustomed offices were found to have been left undone. Stuart, 
out of place when most needed, was not so essential a factor as 
Jackson, whose place could never be filled, in the grand total of 
this memorable campaign. The habit of dependence was not to be 
overcome at once ; Lee, the father, had not yet learned that hence- 
forth the care of his children must devolve upon him alone. 
How well the bitter lesson of Gettysburg was laid to heart, the 
marvellous campaign of 1864 can best attest. The track of 
blood which marked Grant’s march from the Rapidan to the 
James cancelled the debt of Cemetery Ridge. Among the few 
devoted thousands who stacked arms at Appomattox, there was 
none found to question the great captain, when he said: ‘I have 
done the best I could for you’. 


1 Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. IV. No. 4, p. 153. 
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Art. VII.—The Oreeds of Christendom, with a History and 
Critical Notes. By Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D. In Three 
Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Messrs. Harper deserve the thanks of all theologians for 
these sumptuous volumes. To publish them required public 
spirit, and, in a certain sense, self-sacrifice. For, in the nature 
of the case, they constitute a work which will be patronized only 
by the few. Many a wishy-washy novel of one-tenth the com- 
pass would bring more money into the publishers’ coffers in a 
few weeks, than this work will do inas many years. And yet, 
just such a work as this claims to be, meets a real and long-felt 
want. And it is a pleasing fact to observe, that it is not to the 
enterprise of the great theological centres of Germany, nor even 
of England, but to that of America, that we are indebted for the 
meeting of this want. 

But why was this want never met before? Doubtless, the 
author’s suggestion is the true explanation. It lies in the nature 
of the present state of theological sentiment. The Christian 
tendency of to-day is irenical, peaceful, unionistic. The feeling 
of common brotherhood among all the live branches of the 
Church of Christ, has largely cancelled the narrowing effects of 
denominational shibboleths. In a single word, the Christianity 
of to-day is. becoming catholic, and is coming to recognize its 
essential reality in each and every of the many associations of 
men which sincerely worship Christ the Lord. 

Nor is there any delusion in this. Never since the Reforma- 
tion has there been such an irenical period as the present. But 
from the very first decade of the Protestant era, up to the 
Rationalism of the early part of the present century, the hostile, 
the angry, the uncharitable contentions between Protestant 
churches, has been a dark reproach to the cause of religion, and 
has given infinite occasion to our Romish and to our infidel foes, 
Throughout this whole period of three hundred years, with very 
minor exceptions, the separate branches of the Church were chiefly 
intent on proving, each, that its own little creed was unadul- 
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terated truth, and that every other creed, in so far as differing 
from it, was unadulterated error. Thus the separate sects of 
Protestantism repeated the exclusivism and narrowness of 
Romanism. Lutheranism doubted the possibility of salvation 
outside of its narrow pale ; and even separate little sub-sects of 
Lutherans anathematized and persecuted each other. Luther 
could not extend a fraternal hand to Zwingle. Calvin could not 
give the Lord’s Supper to the radicals. The gentlemen at Dort 
pronounced almost as bitter anathemas upon all who denied the 
‘five points’ as ever were uttered by the mitred Pontiff of the 
Seven Hills. Episcopalians doubted the validity of the Lutheran 
ministry. Puritanism felt sure that episcopacy was rank Popery. 
And so it went around the whole circle of the sects. Intolerance 
was almost universal. 

And parallel with this drift of sectarian exclusivism and bigotry, 
went a tendency to spiritual dearth and death. While theo- 
logians were fighting the angry battles of speculative orthodoxy, 
the masses were left without the bread of life, and the body of 
baptized Protestants were dropping back into the spiritual and 
social viciousness of the dark ages. 

And yet these theological strifes and jealousies were not with- 
out some fruit. There must be a background of doctrine before 
there can be a foreground of life. The germinal truths of the 
Bible must be moulded over into truths of the understanding, 
before they can have their full effect on the heart. Thus the evolu- 
tion or construction of doctrine is a perpetual and an unavoidable 
necessity. The Church must construe the Bible before it can 
fruitfully use it. 

This is the good phase to the otherwise barren and naughty 
polemical contentiousness of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. These contentions were battles for the truth. Each 
of the contending sects contributed its modicum, positive or 
negative, toward the future glorious temple of rightly rounded - 
truth. Each one had the providential task of championing some 
one phase of the whole circle of truth. But by the very nature 
of the case, each one was, taken by itself, one-sided and partial. 
Each church needed to be complemented by all the others. And 
it is only at some happy distant future, when the mind of the 
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Church will have ripened into an ability and readiness to mould 
all the true elements of all the dogmatic fruits of the past into a 
rounded consistent whole, that the kingdom of God will be fully 
established among men, and the trade of the bigot will be over 
forever. 

Now, there are not wanting many signs that the history of in- 
ternecine war between the branches of the spiritual Church is 
nearing its definitive close. Not that dogmatic discussion is 
ceasing, or is going to cease; but a new spirit is coming over 
these discussions, namely, the spirit of charity and peace. Theo- 
logians are beginning to seek the truth in the love of it, and not 
so much simply out of hatred of their opponents. 

Not to mention the deep significance of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, and of joint mission work carried on by various denomina- 
tions, the very fact of the publication of this superb work on 
the Creeds of Christendom, is a striking indication of the ap- 
proaching dawn of a more peaceful era of doctrinal discussion. 
Formerly there was little call for such a work. There were very 
few who had charity enough to care for any general and im- 
partial comparison of various creeds. The general tendency, on 
the contrary, was to hedge one’s self in within one’s own sectarian 
shibboleths, and to admit no ray of light from any other quarter. 
There were indeed occasional collections of the various Lutheran 
creeds and accepted symbols, or of Calvinistic; but for a wide 
comparison of the whole body of creeds, and of printing them 
side by side in the same volume, there was no desire whatever. 
To put into the same book Romish and Lutheran, Calvinistic 
and Arminian creeds, would have seemed as absurd as to mix 
together day and night, powder and fire. But those bitter and 
zelotic times are passing away. Christians are beginning to peep 
over their little sectarian hedges, and to perceive that there is 
some truth outside as well as inside. They are severally begin- 
ning to surmise, that perhaps if they were weighed by a true 
standard, they might be found to be as weak as their brethren of 
an opposing communion. Hence the gradual genesis of a public 
sentiment, that it were much wiser for the various evangelical 
churches to support and aid each other, rather than to detract 
and pull down; and, finally, that they would do better to forget 
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their little inter-denominational differences, and to unite their 
forces against the common enemy, sin and unbelief. 

We therefore hail the advent of this book on the Creeds of 
Christendom. It will serve as a stimulus in the good direction. 
It will invite to the study of comparative dogmatics. It will 
tend to supplant polemics by irenics. It will help to wear oft 
the rough corners of sectarianism. It will introduce the prin- 
ciple of cancellation into the hitherto complex problem of Chris- 
tian dogmas. The result will bea great simplification of matters, 
For, only think of printing right alongside of the notorious five 
points of Dort, the conclusive Arminian refutation of the same! 
When the antidote is swallowed so soon after the poison, the 
poison will hardly prove very dangerous. The general tendency 
of this book will therefore certainly be in the direction of charity, 
and of a better common inter-denominational understanding. 
And the result will be to confirm our general faith in those ele- 
ments of doctrine which are common to all churches in all ages, 
and to modify our zealousness for the little eccentricities of our 
special sect. 

Let us now look at the contents of Dr. Schaff’s work. The 
subject-matter is thrown into three parts, and a volume of some 
eight hundred octavo pages is devoted to each. Volume first 
contains an elaborate history of the genesis of creeds. This grand 
volume is the part on which the author’s chief labor has been 
spent. Volumes second and third consist of the text of the 
creeds themselves, both in the original and in translations. 
Volume second contains tie Greek and Roman creeds; volume 
third the Protestant creeds. 

The matter of the second volume falls under six heads and 
many sub-divisions : 

I. ScRIPTURE CoNFESSIONS : 

The Confessions of Nathaniel, of Peter, and of Thomas. 

The baptismal formula. 

The confession of the Eunuch. 

The Elementary Articles. 

II. ANTE-NICENE AND NICENE CREEDS: 

Ignatius, of Antioch, A. D, 107. 

Trenaeus, of Gaul, A. D. 180. 
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First, second, and third formula. 
Tertullian, of North Africa, A. D. 200. 
First, second, and third formula. 
Cyprian, of Carthage, A. D. 250. 
Novatian, of Rome, A. D. 250. 
Origen, of Alexandria, A. D. 230. 
Gregory, of Neo-Czsarea, A. D. 270. 
Lucian, of Antioch, A. D. 300. 
The Private Creed of Arius, A. D. 328. 
Eusebius, of Palestine, A. D. 325. 
Cyril, of Jerusalem, A. D. 350. 
Longer formula, shorter formula. 
Epiphanius, of Cyprus, A. D. 374. 
First formula, second formula. 
The Apostolical Constitutions, A. D. 350. 
III. OEcUMENICAL CREEDS: 
1. The Apostles’ Creed. 
The received form (eighth century). 
The old Roman form (fourth century). 
Other forms. 
Table showing the growth of this creed. 
2. The Nicene Creed, A. D. 325-381. 
Text of the Eastern Church, A. D. 381. 
Text of the Western Church. 
The old Nicene symbol of 325. 
Other Oriental creeds of this age. 
. The Creed of Chalcedon, A. D, 451. 
. The Athanasian Creed. 
. The Creed against the Monothelites, A. D. 680. 
. RoMAN CREEDS: 
. The Canons and Decrees of Trent, A. D. 1563. 
. The Profession of the Tridentine Faith, A. D. 1564. 
. The Decree of Pius IX. (Immaculate Conception), A. D. 
1854. 
4, Syllabus of Errors, A. D. 1864. 
5. Decrees of the Vatican Council, A. D. 1870. 
V. GREEK AND Russian CREEDS: 
1. The orthodox Confession of the Eastern Church, A. D. 
1643. 
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2. The Confession of Dositheus, or the eighteen Decrees of the 
Council of Jerusalem, A. D. 1672. . 
3. The Longer Catechism of the Russian Church, prepared by 
Philaret and approved by the Holy Synod, A. D. 1839. 
VI. THE Op CatHoric Union CREEDS: 
1. The fourteen Theses of the Conference with Greeks and 
Anglicans, A. D. 1874. 
2. The Old Catholic Agreement on the filioque controversy, 
A. D. 1875. 
The subject-matter of the third volume falls under three 
heads :-— 
I. LurHERAN CREEDS: 
The Augsburg Confession, A. D. 1530. 
Luther’s Catechism, A. D. 1529. 
The Formula of Concord, A. D. 1576. 
Tlie Saxon Visitation Articles, A. D. 1592. 
II. REFORMED CREEDS: 
The sixty-seven Articles of Zwingle, A. D. 1523. 
The ten Theses of Berne, A. D. 1528. 
The first Helvetic Confession, A. D. 1536. 
The second Helvetic Confession, A. D. 1566. 
The Heidelberg Catechism, A. D. 1563. 
The Gallican Confession, A. D. 1559. 
The Belgic Confession, A. D. 1561. 
The First Scotch Confession, A. D. 1560. 
The Second Scotch Confession, A. D. 1581. 
The Thirty-nine Anglican Articles, A. D, 1563-1571. 
The American Revision, A. D. 1801. 
The Anglican Catechism, A. D. 1549, 1662. 
The Lambeth Articles, A. D. 1595. 
The Irish Articles, A. D. 1615. 
The Arminian Articles, A. D. 1610. 
The Canons of the Synod of Dort, A. D. 1619. 
The Westminster Confession, A. D. 1647. 
The Westminster Shorter Catechism, A. D. 1647. 
III. Mopern Protestant CREEDS: 
Congregational Confessions : 
1. The Savoy Declaration, A. D. 1658. 
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2. The Declaration of English Congregationalists, A. D. 
1833. 
8. The Declaration of the Boston National Council, A. D. 
1865. 
4. The Declaration of the Oberlin National Council, 
A. D. 1871. 
Baptist Confessions : 
1. The (Philadelphia) Confession, A. D. 1688. 
2. The New Hampshire Confession, A. D. 1833. 
3. The Free-Will Baptist Confession, 1868. 
Presbyterian Confessions : 
1. The Confession of the Waldenses, A. D. 1655. 
2. The Confession of the Cumberland Presbyterians, A. D. 
1829. 
. The Auburn Declaration, A. D. 1837. 
. The Confession of the Free Church of Geneva, A. D. 
1848. 
5. The Confession of the Free Italian Church, A. D. 1870. 


The Confession of the Friends, A. D. 1675. 

The Easter Litany of the Moravians, A. D. 1749, 

The Methodist Articles of Religion, A. D. 1784. 

The Reformed Episcopal Articles, A. D. 1875. 

The Nine Articles of the Evangelical Alliance, A. D. 1846. 

An Evangelical Union Catechism, A. D. 1862. 

Such is the subject-matter, such the actual series of confes- 
sions, found in Dr. Schaff’s two last volumes. The space given 
to this formal summary of the contents, will convey to the reader 
a better idea of the matter here to be had, than any mere 
description. 

As to the spirit in which the preparation of the work was 
undertaken, it is admirable, and all that could have been 
desired. The author’s idea was, to preface the body of the work 
with a brief history of the origin of the creeds as they succes- 
sively appeared. And his intention was to do this in the 
character of a simple objective historian. He purposed to obey 
the motto, ‘To speak the truth in charity, and to exercise charity 
without prejudice to the truth’. In necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas, in omnibus caritas. 
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But that the author has seriously failed to live up to his pro- 
gramme, there is little room for question. None but Calvinists 
will be fully satisfied with the execution of the programme. 
It is but another instance of the almost universal inability of the 
confessional theologian to rise to an impartial objective study of 
the merits of any other than his own specific sect. The thorough 
Calvinist of the German Reformed type can be read between the 
lines of almost every page of the entire first volume. It appears 
in the anecdotes and occasional jokes in the foot-notes. It 
appears in the persistent endeavor to point out inconsistencies 
and weak points in the non-Calvinist creeds. It appears in the 
omission of some of the most important Lutheran creeds. It 
appears, finally, in the disproportionate space given to the creeds 
of Calvinism. . 

We are half inclined to agree with Professor Plitt, of Erlan- 
gen. Thus: Strike out about half of the Calvinistic polemics 
of the first volume; omit the first chapter (the personal confes- 
sions) of the second volume, and the last chapter (the Union 
Catechism) of the third volume; and insert three or four of the 
omitted Lutheran symbols; and we would have what the work 
purports actually to be—a Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesiae 
Universalis. But even in its present form, the work is a noble 
monument of scholarly zeal, and a fresh honor to American 
letters. All public libraries must give it a place on their 
shelves, All wide-reading theologians will desire it among their 
volumes of reference. 

So much as to the work in general. Let us now note some 
features in detail. 

The author rightly says: ‘There is a development in the his- 
tory of symbols; they assume a more definite shape with the 
progress of biblical and theological knowledge’. But he might 
have also added, that with the still greater growth of Christian 
knowledge, much of their enslaying definiteness will be swept 
away and supplanted by broader truth. The repulsive meta- 
physics of the fatalistic ‘five points’ of Dort and of the 
Westminster Confession, will be relegated among the obsolete 
rubbish of effete scholasticism. 

‘ The value of creeds depends upon the measure of their agree- 
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ment with the Scriptures’, True: but who shall judge of this 
agreement? ‘In the best case, a human creed is only an 
approximate and relatively correct exposition of revealed truth, 
and may be improved by the progressive knowledge of the 
Church’. Granted: buf what then becomes of.the logic of those 
Churches which solemnly declare that: their articles of religion 
shall never be changed or modified? And what is the consis- 
tency of those theologians who, in ponderous tomes of discussion, 
show more desire to irterpret the Bible by the creed than the 
creed by the Bible? And what is the wisdom of certain 
Churches in still subscribing to, and professing to believe in, the 
predestinationism and reprobationism and partial atonement of 
the old Calvinistic creeds, when not one-tenth of the communi- 
cants of the Churches in question believe these doctrines, or 
would tolerate them in their pulpits? If the creed is dead, why 
not slough it off, and makes a new creed expressive of the new 
belief? 

‘The denominational creed-making period closed with the 
middle of the seventeenth century, except in the Roman 
Church’. How so? Why then does Dr. Schaff insert more 
than a score of Protestant creeds of much more recent date? 
Ts not Methodism a denomination? and the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians? and the Reformed Episcopalians? and the Greek 
Church of Russia? Such a remark can be based only on the 
settled opinion that the whole of Protestantism consists of just 
two elements, Lutheranism and Calvinism ; and that when once 
these two sects had fully fossilized themselves into scholastic 
creeds, any subsequent so-called Protestant creed can be but a 
faint imitation of the previous creeds, and hence not worthy of 
specific recognition. 

In reference to the (now unpopular) Athanasian creed, Dr. 
Schaff remarks: ‘If the mystery of the Trinity can be logically 
defined, it is done here’. Is it then true that fifteen centuries 
of theological life and thought have given no help on this point ? 
If the dogmatic definitions of the early dark ages can never be 
surpassed, let us then cease to think for ourselves, and be content 
with holding to the traditions of the fathers. 

At the opening of his account of the Protestant Creeds, Dr. 
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Schaff makes some very wise and liberal observations. ‘The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century is’, says he, ‘next to the 
introduction of Christianity, the greatest event in history. It 
was no sudden revolution ; for what has no roots in the past can 
have no permanent effect upon the future. It was prepared by 
the deeper aspirations and tendencies of previous centuries ; and, 
when finally matured, it burst forth simultaneously in almost all 
parts of Western Christendom’, ‘It was a grand act of emanci- 
pation from the bondage of the mediseval hierarchy, and an asser- 
tion of that freedom wherewith Christ has made us free. It in- 
auguratel the era of manhood, and the general priesthood of 
believers ’. 

‘We do not’, says Dr. Schaff, ‘depreciate medieval Catho- 
licism, the womb of the Reformation, the grandmother of modern 
civilization. It was an inestimable blessing in its time. When 
we speak of the “dark ages” we should never forget that the 
Church was the light in that darkness. She was the training- 
school of the Latin, Celtic, and Teutonic (partly also the Slavo- 
nian) races in their childhood and wild youth. She gave them 
Christianity in the shape of a new theocracy, with a priesthood, 
minute laws, rites and ceremonies. She acted as a bulwark 
against the despotism of the civil and military power, and she 
defended the moral interests, the ideal pursuits, and the rights of 
the people. But the discipline of law creates a desire which it 
cannot satisfy, and points beyond itself, to independence and self- 
government: the law is a schoolmaster to lead men to the 
freedom of the Gospel. When the mediseval Church had fulfilled 
her great mission in Christianizing and civilizing (to a certain 
degree) the western and northern barbarians, the time was 
fulfilled, and Christianity could now enter upon the era of evan- 
gelical faith and freedom’. This new form of the one old 
Christianity is Protestantism. 

Protestantism, says Dr. Schaff, is based upon three principles, 
a formal or objective, a material or subjective, and a social 
principle. The objective principle is the Bible; the subjective 
principle ‘is the doctrine of justification by faith; the social 
principle is the universal priesthood of believers. In Protes- 
tantism, the Word of God, and not any mere human creed, is the 
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rule of faith and the source of doctrine; the soul obtains salva- 
tion by personal trust in Christ, without dependence upon priest 
or preacher ; and every believer is a priest to God, and may pro- 
claim the Gospel to his fellow-man. There is no priest caste ; 
and the distinction between the laity and the clergy is a lingering 
remnant of Judaism and Romanism. At the very furthest, the 
distinction is only formal, not real. 

On concluding his contrast of Protestantism with Romanism, 
Dr. Schaff makes this wise remark: ‘The exclusiveness and 
anti-Christian pretensions of the Papacy, especially since it 
claims infallibility for its visible head, make it impossible for 
any Church to live with it on terms of equality and sincere 
friendship. And yet we should never forget the difference 
between Popery and Catholicism, nor between the system and its 
followers. It becomes Protestantism, as the higher form of 
Christianity, to be liberal and tolerant even toward intolerant 
Romanism’, 

In regard to the creéds of the Reformers, Dr. Schaff makes the 
following just statements, which we could but wish our Calvin- 
istic friends had taken to heart before they framed the minute 
metaphysical articles and decrees of Westminster and Dort, to 
wit: ‘Some of them far exceed the proper limits of a creed, and 
are complete systems of theology for the use of the clergy. It 
was asad mistake, and a source of incalculable mischief, to incor- 
porate and to bind lengthy discussions, with all their metaphysi- 
cal distinctions and subtleties, upon the conscience of every 
minister and teacher. There is a vast difference between theo- 
logical opinions and articles of faith. The development of 
theology as a science must go on, and will go on, in spite of all 
these shackles’. But if this is the case, how about those churches 
which exact a solemn vow of their ministers never to teach other- 
wise than the plain sense of certain long-drawn-out confessions ; and 
what about other churches which have declared that their present 
interpretation of the Bible shall never be changed or modified ? 

As to Dr. Schaff’s classification of Protestantism, we doubt the 
propriety of such a broad use of the word ‘ Reformed Church’. 
On the Continent the word ‘Reformed’ is about as specific as 
the word ‘Lutheran’. The ehurches that sprang from Zwingle 
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and Calvin are called Reformed. But with what propriety can 
this specific name be applied to the Anglican and the Methodist 
Churches? English Protestantism is certainly indigenous enough 
to its native country to claim codrdination with both Lutheranism 
and Calvinism. And Methodism is even more closely related 
to Lutheranism (through Moravianism) than is Anglicanism. 

In contrasting the two Continental Protestant Churches, Dr. 
Schaff makes this remark: ‘The essence of Calvinism is the 
sense of the absolute sovereignty of God, and the absolute de- 
pendence of man ; and this is the best school of moral self-govern- 
ment, which is true freedom’. Aside from the naiveness of this 
remark, how is it in keeping with the rdle of an impartial ob- 
jective historian? And in a foot-note (vol. i. p. 218) the rights 
of American citizens are derived directly from Calvinism ! 

Dr. Schaff’s account of Melanchthon’s variation from Luther’s 
views, is curious: ‘At last (after 1535) he openly renounced de- 
terminism or necessitarianism, as a Stoic and Manichaean error, 
and taught a certain subordinate codperation of the human will 
in the work of conversion ; maintaining that conversion is not a 
mechanical or magical, but a moral process’, This view the 
author calls ‘a refined evangelical modification of semi-Pelagian- 
ism’. Both of the parties which subsequently represented 
Luther’s and Melanchthon’s views, ‘erred’, says Dr. Schaff, ‘in 
not making a proper distinction between regeneration and con- 
version, and between receptive and spontaneous activity. In 
regeneration, man is passive ; in conversion, he is active in turn- 
ing to God, but in response to the preceding action of divine 
grace, which Augustine calls the gratia praeveniens. Conversion 
certainly is not a compulsory or magical act, but an ethical 
process’, But will Dr. Schaff, or any other Calvinist, be kind 
enough to explain what conversion would amount to minus regen- 
eration; and what regeneration would be, minus conversion ? 
And if he says, Nothing, which he certainly will say, then, will 
he not thereby really admit that the distinction in question is not 
real at all? Are the two things anything more than two essen- 
tial phases of one and the same thing? Now, if conversion and 
regeneration are both essential to a man’s being a Christian, and _ 
if conversion is man’s part in the process, how is it possible to avoid 
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seeing that synergism is the sole true view of the process of the new 
birth? And yet, under the logic of his Calvinistic preposses- 
sions, Dr. Schaff rejects synergism, because it ‘is incompatible 
with the absolute dependence of man upon God’. Were it not 
wiser to give up such a notion of absolute dependence?’ For 
there are respects in which man is not dependent upon God: he 
is not dependent upon God for his sins, for his guilt, nor even 
for his sinful volitions. What havoc has not the logical carry- 
ing out of unguarded premises wrought in theology ! 

In discussing the (Lutheran) ‘ Form of Concord’, Dr. Schaff 
declares it-self-contradictory, for the reason that it teaches the ab- 
solute servitude of the sinful will, the absolute inability of the 
sinner, and also the universality of the offer of converting grace. 
To be consistent, it must slough off its Augustinianism or Calvin- 
ism on the one side, and thus become Arminian; or, on the 
other, it must suppress its latent Arminianism, and thus become 
thoroughly Augustinian. The former course ‘ is the path pointed 
out by Melanchthon, and adopted more or less by some of the 
ablest modern Lutherans, such as Thomasius, Stahl, Harless, 
Hofmann, Luthardt, Kahnis’. We are glad to see this implicit 
confession that Arminianism is really the sole system which can 
logically maintain that God actually and honestly desires the 
salvation of all human beings. We agree with Dr. Schaff in 
rejecting certain ‘scholastic refinements of doctrine’ as taught in 
the Lutheran Church, and we may add, in the Calvinistic 
Churches also. And we add, with him: ‘They.should never 
have been made an article of faith. A surplus of orthodoxy 
provokes skepticism ’—or rather, one might say, a surplus of 
endeavor at forcing future generations to think as we do, has 
such an effect. 

In his despair at reconciling the seeming inconsistencies of 
Lutheran doctrine, the author breaks out into this wholesome 
reflection: ‘The great body of the Lutheran Church will never 
return to the former veneration for those views. History 
never repeats itself; each age must produce its own theology’. 
Who can refuse to say, Amen! to this truly Protestant senti- 
-ment ? 

In discussing the views af Zwingle, Dr. Schaff encounters the 
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subject of the salvation of those dying in infancy. Zwingle be- 
lieved that all infants would be saved. But Lutheranism and 
Calvinism were not liberal enough for this. Lutheranism lim- 
ited salvation to baptized infants. Calvinism limited it to elect 
infants. The Arminians revived the view of Zwingle. Under 
the pressure of modern culture, most Calvinists are at present 
averse to the thought of the damnation of any infants at all. 
Dr. Hodge even represents this as the ‘common doctrine of 
Evangelical Protestants’. To which Dr. Schaff replies, in the 
spirit of a broader historic veracity: ‘This may be true of the 
present generation, and we hope it is, though it is evidently in- 
applicable to the period of scholastic orthodoxy, both Lutheran 
and Calvinistic’, That is to say, the Protestant Church in the 
days of the Synod of Dort, and of the Westminster divines, did 
not believe that all infants which die in infancy go to heaven. 
But we might go on thus and fill a whole volume with com- 
ments upon suggestive features of this great work of Dr. Schaff. 
There is, in fact, no natural stopping-place. We therefore break 
off abruptly, and close by expressing anew our thanks to the 
publishers for the superb make-up of these volumes, and to the 
author for the labor of love which he has bestowed upon them. 





Art. VIII.—1. The Theology of the. Plymouth Brethren. 
Southern Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1872. 


2. Plymouth Brethrenism. The Southern Review, April, 1877. 


[For the Central Presbyterian.] 
DR. DABNEY ON SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Mr. Editor: — An attack aimed at my character in the — 
Southern Review numbers of April, July and October, 1877, 
and the disparagement, through me, of this seminary, and im- 
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plicitly of the Presbyterian Church, necessitates my asking space 
for the purpose of mere self-defence. The charge, reiterated in 
three numbers, is, that I, in discussing Plymouthism in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review, January, 1872, slandered a Mr. 
‘C. H. M., Notes on Gen.’, by foisting on him words and senti- 
ments he never uttered. Thus, April, 1877, p. 325 —‘ How has 
it’ (a certain extract) ‘found its way into the accusation of Dr. 
Dabney against Mr. M.? He certainly owes it to himself... 
to answer this question. In order to give him an opportunity to 
do so, we asked one of his ‘friends and one of our own to enquire 
of Dr. Dabney himself’, ete..... Wehope.... p. 326, 
that he will be able, in some way unknown to us, to acquit himself 
of the intention to deceive’. Pages 330 to 332, add to the article 
a postscript or ‘note’, stating that my answer came, ‘after the 
above article was finished’, The Review then prints it with 
comments, among which are the following: ‘And now, we learn 
from his own confession’, etc. ‘ He endeavors to excuse this out- 
rage’, etc. ‘A most abominable passage is quoted, as from the 
noted Plymouth Brother, Mr. McIntosh . . . . and yet, as the 
accuser himself is constrained to confess, it is not from Mr. 
McIntosh at all . . . ‘Who does not blush for Dr. Dabney, and 
hang his head in shame? For our part, we would not be caught 
in the perpetration of such an act, for ten thousand times ten 
thousand worlds’, . . . . ‘Alas for the pride and glory of Union 
Theological Seminary’. 

I direct attention to the important parts of the, charge, by 
italics. Similar charges are repeated in July and October. 

The only defence I need or desire is contained in the fact, that 
every material point charged is precisely the reverse of what 
occurred. I had never ascribed to C. H. M., the words in 
question ; and of course was entirely unconscious that such false 
charge was made. ‘The existence of a supposed ‘accusation 
against Mr. M.’ was not made known to me. I was never written 
to ‘to answer this question’. Of course I sent no ‘confession’. 
No ‘abominable passage’ was quoted by me, ‘as from Mr. 
McIntosh’. And of course it cannot be true that I ‘was con- 
strained to confess’ it. Never having ‘ perpetrated’ any outrage 
on C, H. M., of course I never ‘ endeavored to excuse’ one. 
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This series of utter errors finds its explanation in a private 
history, which it is necessary for me to give. In the summer of 
1871, I was urged to examine and discuss Plymouthism, as then 
influencing American and Presbyterian opinion. I wrote the 
criticism that summer, using such books as were accessible to me 
(chiefly belonging to what was then circulated among us, and © 
popularly called the ‘Inglis Literature’), with all the courtesy 
and forbearance truth permitted ; and with scrupulous care in 
citing the authorities within my reach. My brethren have 
approved my work up to this time, as timely, moderate and just. 
About March 1st, 1877, inquiry was made of me through a third 
person, in a note entirely kind, where I had found certain sen- 
tences in quotation marks — page twenty-fifth and line ninth of 
my article. I at once replied in an equally courteoys private 
note to that third person, in a strain not only of friendly confi- 
dence, but of even careless candor ; that the sentences inquired 
of were from a book bearing the initials, W. De R. B. I also 
explained why my reply did not go into full particulars, by the 
fact that my books were temporarily inaccessible to me; and, 
supposing that my correspondent wished to get my point of view, 
I also stated what I conceived to be the relation between W. 
De R. B. and other authors cited. The note of inquiry contained 
absolutely no hint that any accusation against me existed, or that 
it was designed to make either a polemic or a public use of my 
reply. But my answer was immediately published in the 
Southern Review, in the manner and with the comments 
above cited. Thus my private correspondence was violated 
without my permission or knowledge; and this use of it to fix 
a charge on my character, was completed before I ever imagined 
or knew that any attack was intended ! 

How could this happen? Thus: One adopts a violent, but 
groundless suspicion, that Dr. Dabney has stolen a pig. Mean- 
time he is conscious of complete innocence, and has never 
dreamed that such a charge has suggested itself to a living soul. 
Thus he receives, in a kind note from a third person, a friend, 
an inquiry in these words: ‘ Where did you get that pig?’ He 
cannot imagine any object for the inquiry, save that possibly his 
kind neighbor is thinking of buying one of the same stock. So, 
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in the innocency of his heart, he writes, ‘I bought a nice pig 
from Mr. X.,a stock raiser’. This note is incontinently handed 
to a periodical, which at once prints the charge of pig-stealing 
(prepared beforehand, but not declared to Dr. Dabney,) and cir- 
culates it as widely as it can in America and Great Britain ; with 
this comment: Here we have Dr. Dabney’s ‘ own confession’, that 
he stole a pig ‘from Mr. X’. Now, were the periodical correct 
in supposing that Dr. Dabney was momentarily conscience- 
stricken about his theft, it might possibly pretend that the 
simple question: ‘ Where did you get that pig?’ would be 
sufficiently interpreted, by his guilty conscience, as intimating 
the charge of larceny. But how, if Dr. Dabney had no guilty 
conscience, and not a particle of cause for one ? 

But further, my letter, thus procured, could only be made to 
appear relevant to the designed charge, by a series of statements 
expressly the reverse of the facts. 

1, P. 331, the Review claims to learn the truth of the charge 
from my ‘own confession’. This neither is, nor can be true; 
for I knew of no charge to confess. It appeared after my letter 
was procured, that the charge was of foisting certain words on 
C. H.M. My letter says expressly, that I derived the proposi- . 
tions from W. De R. B: totally another thing. 

2. P. 325, ‘But Dr. Dabney continues his extracts from 
p- 200 of the Notes on Gen. (without the least hint of any break 
or disconnection in the original) in the following words’, This 
is expressly contrary to fact. Page 25 of my article shows that the 
extract is not continued : that there is both a break and hint of 
disconnection, viz.: explicit matter of my own interposed: and 
that the ‘ following words’, are not represented by me as ‘ ex- 
tracted from C. H. M.’s Notes on Gen’. 

3. The July Number of the Review charges me with attempt- 
ing to fix the odium of Antinomianism on the Plymouth 
Brethren, by citing only one authority, viz: C. H. M. Pages 
24 to 26 of my article contain nine citations from many different 
writers, besides the one in question, bearing on the Antinomian 
tendencies of Plymouthism. 

4. C.H. M., whom the Review professes to defend, in the 
statements cited from his 200th page, inevitably involves the 
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whole Antinomian tendency charged, as a clear corollary. So 
true is this, that the Southern Review itself confesses C. H. 
M.’s doctrine indefensible. It also quotes from what it claims 
to be better representatives of Plymouthism than W. De R. B. 
in the very effort of exculpation, doctrines which every competent 
theologian knows involves the Antinomian tendency ! ' 

But was the collocation of my citations actually such that it 
might suggest to the reader a purpose in me to foist W. De R. 
B.’s words covertly on C. H. M.? Let my reader recur to my 
own article, p. 24 to 26, and judge for himself, with the fairness 
and care which should be used, before accusing a Christian min- 
ister of lying. He will see— 

1. That the charge ascribes the dishonesty to me, without a 
possible motive. The two Plymouth writers, W. De R. B. and 
C. H. M., were known (or unknown) to me in precisely the same 
sense ; being both anonymous, except as the author’s initials were 
appended ; both tinctured with the same doctrinal novelties, and 
both introduced to the American public from the same sources 
and through the same channels. What possible motive could a 
dishonest man have for blackening C. H. M. by imputing the 
’ other’s words? The charge is simply silly. 

2. My introduction of the propositions in question was, though 
briefly, yet distinctly and intentionally indicative of their source, 
viz: from W. De R. B. My words are these: ‘It is not diffi- 
cult to see how all this may be carried out to a God-defying 
carnal security’. All what? The candid reader sees that I had 
just before cited a number of quotations from W. De R. B., and 
only one from C. H. M. The ‘all this’ of course includes the 
former, and the former chiefly. 

3. The propositions next following (being six lines), which are 
the ones I am charged with foisting on C. H. M., present designed, 
and internal, and unmistakable references to W. De R. B., as the 
source whence I derived them. To the attentive reader these 
internal references are just as explicit as the words would have 
been: ‘ These are in substance the views of W. De R. B”’ And 
in fact, I designed them to mean just that ; aiming, as I was, to 
write very compactly. Thus, the reader will see that just before 
I had quoted in extenso from W. De R. B., giving the very 
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pages ; calling attention to the two objectionable points especially ; 
that W. De R. B. there rejected the Bible doctrine that the 
Christian ought to have a progressive sanctification to fit him for 
glory ; and that he there asserted that the believer has ‘ a stand- 
ing’ in grace, which is wholly irrespective of his walk towards 
God. Then, in the summing up, I recite again these two points, 
using the very words ; and even indicating whence I considered 
myself as drawing, by separating W. De R. B.’s own word (a 
novel and unscriptural one,) ‘a standing’, by its own quotation 
marks and italic letters. Thus, a reader disposed to misconstrue 
me, had under his very nose the ocular evidence that I was citing 
W. De R. B.’s views just there, and not C. H. M.’s. The 
whole passage may be, if desired, printed herewith, exactly as I 
wrote it in 1871, that the reader may judge for himself. 

This transaction it is not necessary for me to characterize. My 
object is simply a righteous self-defence. 

It is but recently that this assault first came to my knowledge ; 
else it would have received earlier notice. The Southern Re- 
view was not taken by me, nor by the library of our institution. 
It seems to have had neither any currency nor appreciation 
among the professional and clerical circles in which I am con- 
versant. Hence, it was not only natural, but unavoidable, that 
I should remain unconscious of the attack on my good name, 
until some acquaintance, stimulated perhaps by its pertinacious 
repetition, brought it to my notice. This was a few weeks ago. 
My ignorance of the matter was the more unavoidable, since 
there had been in this case a total neglect of that usage which 
should always prevail between periodicals ; when a party, (especi- 
ally one who does not subscribe or exchange) is made the object 
of a criticism which assumes a personal nature, care is taken 
where honorable propriety prevails, to send him a copy of the 
attack, lest he should be stabbed in the dark. 

R. L. Dasney. 


REPLY TO DR. DABNEY. 


The article upon Dr. Bledsoe and Tae SourHerN Review, 
published in the Central Presbyterian of February 6th, by Dr. 
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Dabney, demands a reply. The antagonist whom he there 
handles with such severity, is dead. Just two months previous 
to the date of that article he was living, in the full possession of 
all his faculties, waiting, as he had done for eight months, for 
Dr. Dabney to break his unaccountable silence upon the subject 
of the charges preferred against him in THE SourHERN RE- 
view of April, 1877. 

The reason given by Dr. Dabney, for this long silence during 
Dr. Bledsoe’s life, and for the swift breaking of it so soon after 
his death, is even stranger than the fact he has to explain. This 
shall be noticed hereafter. 

Dr. Dabney’s adversary has passed into the presence of One 
whose judgment is swayed neither by passion nor prejudice. To 
him it matters little now, what any man may say of him. We 
have never engaged in personal controversy ; we do not desire to 
engage in it now; but standing by the grave of a dead father, 
laid low and defenceless, we wish to offer, as the last office of 
affection, a defence of his character as a man of truth and 
honesty,— a defence which, had his own hand not been pulseless 
in death, he need never have called upon another to make for 
him. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice the charge that Dr. Bledsoe’s 
attack is aimed not only at Dr. Dabney’s character, but that it is 
a disparagement, through him implicitly, of the Presbyterian 
Church. If no impeachment of a minister’s character can be 
made without there being involved in it a disparagement of his 
church, there can be but little, if any, individual accountability 
of the clergy to public opinion. Since suspicion and accusation 
must always precede trial, conviction, and punishment; if the 
former are to be eschewed in consideration of church interests, 
then the latter may as well be dispensed with in church dis- 
cipline. There would be no limit to clerical impunity, outside 
the special ecclesiastical courts, if the clergy of any church could 
thus find ‘sanctuary’. We do not urge any such plea in defence 
of Dr. Bledsoe’s character. 

Before going any farther, let us ascertain the precise charge 
which Dr. Dabney makes against Dr. Bledsoe. As well as his 
meaning can be diseugaged from his vague phraseology, and 
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reduced to definite form, it seems to be this: that Dr. Dabney 
has been the subject of a gross, unfair, and untruthful atiack by 
Dr. Bledsoe; that Dr. Bledsoe had accused him of having, with 
intentional falsity, foisted on an eminent author, words and 
sentiments which he had never uttered or entertained ; that he 
had, in an underhand way, inveigled him into a statement, in a 
private letter, as to where he got the quotation, and had then 
published this statement as a confession of guilt ; that this charge 
made by Dr. Bledsoe was the reverse of the truth —a charge 
made not only without evidence in its favor, but in the face of 
unmistakable ‘ocular evidence’, ‘right under his very nose’, to 
the contrary ; and, finally, that the attack was made in such a 
manner as showed a purpose to stab his character in the dark. 

There are, it seems to us, but two grounds upon which Dr. 
Dabney tan justify his charge: either that Dr. Bledsoe, believ- 
ing him innocent, with a malignity scarcely less than fiendish, 
held him up before the public as guilty; or else that he really 
did believe him guilty —though upon insufficient evidence — 
and denounced him as such. Dr. Dabney’s own words 
(SouTHERN REvIEw, October 1876) would seem to be incon- 
sistent with the former supposition. He there says of Dr. 
Bledsoe, after an experience of his qualities as a controversialist 
reaching back through some years, that he is ‘incapable of the 
mental chicanery which reconciles so many men to insincere or 
formal professions’; and again he says of Dr. Bledsoe, while con- 
demning his views, ‘especially does he teach his errors with 
equal vigor of thought and style and obvious integrity of pur- 
pose’. If the latter supposition be true, and Dr. Bledsoe did 
really believe Dr. Dabney to have been guilty of an intentional 
misquotation, there was, we conceive, but one course for him to 
pursue, and that was to scrutinize dispassionately the evidence 
which led him to that belief; and, if the result of his examina- 
tion confirmed him in the impression, either to abandon the sub- 
ject upon which he was writing, or to proclaim the truth, as he 
believed it, to the world. 

Before attempting to show that Dr. Bledsoe did faithfully and 
conscientiously examine and analyze this evidence, we have one 
admission to make. He was intense in his convictions after 
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they were once formed, and vehement in his utterance of them. 
His mind perceived so clearly the fallacy which he was absorbed 
in exposing, that, perhaps, he sometimes attributed to a want of 
candor and uprightness in his adversary, what was really due to 
a lack of mental discernment. If Dr. Dabney had, in the article 
before us, protested against the ascription to him of a wrong 
motive, and claimed as a right that his critic should confine 

“himself to facts, there might have been some justice in his com- 
plaint ; especially if he could show that a false interpretation had 
been put upon his words, or that he had been led into making 
an erroneous instead of an intentionally dishonest quotation. 

In order to determine whether Dr. Bledsoe was justified in 
his judgment by facts, let us see whether the manner in which 
Dr. Dabney introduced the quotation in question was calculated 
to produce the impression that it was taken from the author 
(McIntosh, or C. H. M.,as he styles himself). That it did pro- 
duce that impression upon the minds of more than one of Dr. 
Dabney’s friends, we know as a matter of fact. It is surely no 
proof of Dr. Bledsoe’s dishonesty, or prejudice, that evidence 
which failed to convince Dr. Dabney’s friends and defenders, 
was insufficient to convince him. But let us look into the 
ground upon which Dr. Bledsoe’s opinion was formed, and see 
if the facts of the case do not offer some justification for his con- 
clusions ? 

Dr. Dabney, in his article entitled ‘The Theology of the 
Plymouth Brethren’ (Southern Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1872), 
preferred against that religious body the charge of Anti- 
nomianism: in support of this charge he adduces a number of 
quotations, among which is the quotation now under considera- 
tion. Dr. Dabney counts them as ¢en ; this number we will allow 
to stand unchallenged for the present. Of these ten, two occur 
upon p. 24, taken from a little anonymous book published in 
Dublin, with the signature ‘W. De R. B’. Each of these quota- 
tions is prefaced by a reference to book and page. The quotation 
in dispute follows next in order. After a dozen lines of com- 
ment upon the extracts from ‘W. De R. B.’, in regard to their 
Antinomian tendency, Dr. Dabney goes on to say, on p. 25 (we 
quote the paragraph entire) : 
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‘But take the following from the * “ Notes on Genesis”, p. 
200: “ Regeneration is not a change of the old nature, but the 
introduction of a new ... nor does the introduction of this 
new nature, alter in the slightest degree the true essential 
character of the old. This latter continues what it was, and is 
made in no respect better; yea, rather there is a full display of 
its evil character in opposition of the new element”, ete. It is 
not hard to see how terribly all this may be carried out toa 
God-defying carnal security. ‘ The notion of progressive 
sanctification is false, and the work not to be expected. The 
evil nature in me is not at all weakened by grace, but rather 
inflamed. If I have faith, I have tlie ‘ standing’, and I am not 
to doubt my faith because of a supposed deficiency of fruits: 
because, to conclude it a true faith by any frames in myself or 
works of self, is sheer legalism”. What more does any Anti- 
nomian negro desire to encourage him in his foulest hypocrisy, or 
most fanatical joys?’ [Theology of the Plymouth Brethren, 
p. 25.] . 

Then follow six other quotations, with a reference to book and 
page appended. Now, what Dr. Bledsoe understood Dr. Dabney 
to say in the paragraph quoted in full, was, that the second quota- 
tion beginning with the words, ‘The notion of a progressive 
sanctification’, &c., was a continuation of the first. Some 
foundation is certainly given to this idea, by the fact that it is 
the only quotation among the ten lacking reference to book and 
page, and that it is included in the paragraph beginning, ‘ But 
take the following from the Notes on Genesis, p. 200’, &c. 
Never doubting that this last sentence quoted was from 
McIntosh, but following his invariable habit of verifying 
every quotation and seeing its context, Dr. Bledsoe examined 
MclIntosh’s book: at p. 200 he found the words included in the 
first quoted sentence, beginning with ‘Regeneration is not a 
change of the old nature’, and ending with ‘opposition of the 
new element’; but he searched in vain, not only on that page, but 
throughout the book. He then procured the same edition of 
‘Notes on Genesis’, used by Dr. Dabney; still the words 


‘* Notes on Genesis isa volume by C. H. M., a well-known writer among 
the Plymouth Brethren’. 
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were nowhere to be found —and the sentiment embodied in the 
words was again and again contradicted by the statements of the 
author. In order to make sure, Dr. Dabney was applied to, by 
a third person, who happened to be writing to him, to learn the 
exact reference. This reference was given in a note which shall 
be quoted hereafter, and was handed over to Dr. Bledsoe. Dr. 
Dabney says, in regard to this matter, that his ‘ private corres- 
pondence was violated’ in order to fix a charge upon his 
character. 

Setting aside the fact that Dr. Dabney was perfectly aware of 
the intimate personal relations between his correspondent and 
Dr. Bledsoe, as well as the fact that the author of the letter dis- 
tinctly remembers asking it in Dr. Bledsoe’s behalf, let us look 
into the nature of this friendly confidence thus grossly violated. 
A request was made that he should give the reference of a quota- 
tion which he had made in a printed article. Has any man the 
right to quote words, as proof of an assertion, and then refuse to 
give up his authority ? Especially when the mode in which his 
quotation is introduced has given rise to a false impression. No! 
the right is on the other side: the author, the reviewer, the pub- 
lic, had a right to demand the reference, and Dr. Dabney had 
no right to withhold it. 

As it is necessary to take up Dr. Dabney’s points seriatim, and 
as he goes over the numbers twice, we will save time and pre- 
vent confusion, by referring to his paragraphs as 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
* 1’, 2?, 3%, He says (1): ‘The Review claims to learn the truth 
of the charge from my “own confession”. This neither is nor 
can be true; for I knew no charge to confess’, The charge was 
that Dr. Dabney had so introduced a sentence in quotation marks 
as to produce the impression that it was quoted from C. H. M.’s 
‘Notes on Genesis’. Dr. Dabney’s note in reply to the question 
as to where the quotation was to be found, is as follows: 


‘March 2d, 1877. 
‘I have looked at the quotation to which you refer in my 
article on the Plymouth Theology, January, 1872. If my 
memory serves me right, it is from a little anonymous book, (but 
circulated and endorsed by Mr. Inglis), entitled “A Word to 
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Young Believers”, by W. De R. B., of Dublin. You may ask 


why I still use an “if”? My reasons are that, being in transitu 
with my study arrangements from one room to another, and 
plasterers in the house, many of my books are boxed, and I 
cannot make a search for De R. B.’s book. I have a sort of 
recollection that it is lent out anyhow: to—I forget whom — 
some of our Alumni, I suppose, who are investigating the 
subject. 

‘A fair construction of that paragraph of mine will show that 
I quote this extreme statement, from the outspoken Irishman, in 
order to show whither the tendency of the more guarded and 
scholarly ones leads. But the same views in substance can be 
found almost anywhere in the “ Inglis Theology ”, as, for in- 
stance, “ Waymarks in the Wilderness”, Vol. III., pp. 258-9, 
“ Bonar’s Way of Peace”, &c., &e’. 

The Review says, ‘And we now learn, from his own confession, 
that he did not take the passage from the writings of Mr. McIn- 
tosh at all, but from an anonymous writer of a little book pub- 
lished in Dublin’ [p. 331, SourHERN Review, April, 1877]. 
It is perfectly clear that, while Dr. Dabney represents the 
Review as construing his words into a confession of guilt, it really 
represents him as confessing a fact from which his guilt is in- 
ferred. As the whole confession of Dr. Dabney is given, in the 
note just quoted, (and which was quoted in connection with the 
charge in the April number of THe SourHEerN REVIEW, to- 
gether with the inference drawn from it), the reader is at liberty 
to draw his own conclusions, and to differ as widely from Dr. 
Bledsoe’s as the facts permit. 

Dr. Dabney goes on quoting from the Review (2): ‘“ But Dr. 
Dabney continues his extracts from p. 200 of the “ Notes on 
Gen.” (without the least hint of any break or disconnection in the 
original) in the following words”. This is expressly contrary to 
facts. Page 25 of my article shows that the extract is not con- 
tinued: that there is both a break and hint of disconnection, 
viz. explicit matter of my own interposed: and that the “ follow- 
ing words” are not represented by me as extracted from C. H. 
M.’s “ Notes on Gen ”,’ 

If page 25 really shows this, then Dr. Bledsoe has himself 
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given .to the readers of THE SourHERN REvIEw, July, 1877, 
the refutation of his own charge, for he has quoted the whole 
passage, to which Dr. Dabney refers as proof of his innocence, 
without break, and from beginning to end. That extract we 
have already given in its entirety ; it is the paragraph beginning 
with the words, ‘ But take tke following from ‘ Notes on Gen- 
esis”,’ &c. Dr. Dabney says ‘that there is both a break and 
disconnection, viz.: explicit matter of my own interposed’, 
Matter interposed may or may not indicate break or disconnec- 
tion; that. depends entirely on the character of the interposed 
words. Let us look, therefore, at the sentence thrown in: these 
words, ‘ It is not hard to see how all this may be carried out to a 
God-defying carnal security’, so far from proving disconnection - 
between the two extracts, only points out that the last is a mere 
corollary from the first. There is, it is true, a break and dis- 
counection in the mere wording of the sentence, but this only 
serves to cement the meaning into greater solidity. 

Dr. Dabney says (3): ‘The Jily number of the Review 
charges me with attempting to fix the odium of Antinomianism 
on the Plymouth Brethren, by citing only one authority, C. H. 
M. Pages 24 to 26 of my article contain nine citations from 
many different writers, besides the one in question, bearing on the 
Antinomian tendencies of Plymouthism ’, 

We find, upon referring to Dr. Dabney’s article, the ‘nine 
citations besides the one in question’; but let us see how much 
these add to his authorities. Two of these nine quotations are 
‘professedly from W. De R. B., of Dublin; it yet remains to be 
proved that he is a Plymouth Brother at all, and then it remains 

further to be proved that he is an accredited exponent of their 
views. Six of the nine are from ‘ Waymarks in the Wilderness’, 
a periodical edited and published by Mr. Inglis, a Baptist, who 
says, in an article first published in ‘ Waymarks’, but afterwards 
republished in the Southern Presbyterian Review, of which Dr. Dab- 
ney himself is an editor, ‘Only in justice to our contributors on 
the one hand, and to the Plymouth Brethren on the other, it is 
proper to say, that no one connected with that sect ever wrote a 
line for its pages. .. . So far from being the doctrinal repre- 
sentative of the Plymouth Brethren, . . . we have been con- 
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strained to testify avainst nearly everything in their theology 
which distinguishes them from the other men of God named in 
the review which occasions this statement’ (Oct. 1874). Dr. Dab- 
ney may possibly never have seen this statement of Mr. Inglis, 
though made in reply to his own article, and printed in the pages 
of his own Review; but he assuredly did see the same statement 
made in THE SOUTHERN REVIEW; and yet he again alludes, in 
his last article, of February 6th, to ‘ Waymarks in the Wilder- 
ness’ for proofs of the Antinomianism of the Plymouth Brethren. 
Though it can be most abundantly proved that neither C. H. M. 
nor W. De R. B. are in the least tainted with Antinomianism, 
that question is quite beside our purpose just now. It is Dr. 
Dabney’s proofs, his ten citations, which we are now weighing. 
There now remain of these but two, C. H. M.’s and the doubtful 
quotation ; this latter, if it be, as Dr. Dabney says, quoted from 
the ‘outspoken Irishman’, ‘goes down with the rest; and so, 
after all Dr. Dabney’s ¢en citations, when one gets close enough, 
do not look so vastly different from Dr. Bledsoe’s one,—they 
were, in fact, reduced to one by Dr. Bledsoe, before he undertook 
to deal with the proofs at all. The real weight of C. H. M.’s 
testimony, all that is now left to Dr. Dabney, we will dispose of 
by quoting in behalf of the Plymouth Brethren, what Dr. Dab- 
ney has himself said in behalf of Presbyterians, 

‘ Presbyterians ’, he says in his article entitled ‘ The Philosophy 
of Dr. Bledsoe’, [Southern Presbyterian Review, October, 1876], 
‘are responsible, not for the writings of any uninspired men called 
Presbyterians or Calvinists, nor even of Calvin himself, but only 
for the creed which they have expressly published as their own’. 

Dr. Dabney says again (4): ‘C, H. M., whom the Review professes 
to defend in the statements cited from his 200th page, inevitably in- 
volves the whole Antinomian tendency charged as a clear corollary. 
So true is this that the Southern Review itself confesses C. H. M.’s 
doctrine indefensible’. THe SourHERN REVIEW does indeed con- 
fess C. H. M.’s doctrine of the two natures indefensible, but not be- 
cause it is Antinomian, Dr. Bledsoe says of this point: ‘ We con- 
sider their doctrine erroneous, but we do not condemn the men as 
heretics for having taken the figurative language of St. Paul in 
a too literal sense’ [pp. 324-5]. On the following page he goes 
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on to say, ‘It is easy to show, in the meantime, from the writings 
of Mr. M’Intosh, that he loathes, abhors, and detests the heresy 
of Antinomianism’; this he then proceeds to show by quoting 
M’Intosh’s own vigorous denunciations of the heresy. 

Dr. Dabney says (1°), in his repudiation of any possible motive 

for misrepresenting the Plymouth Brethren, ‘the two Plymouth 
writers, W. De R. B. and C. H. M., were known or unknown 
‘to me in precisely the same sense’. And did not Dr. Dabney, 
then, even know that C. H. M. was a Plymouth Brother? (he 
certainly does not know so much as that of W. De R. B.) And 
must his one solitary authority go down? 

But now comes the most astounding portion of the whole 
article. He says, (2”): ‘My introduction of the propositions in 
question was, though briefly, yet distinctly and intentionally in- 
dicative of their source, viz: from W. De R. B.’; and again (3?) 
he says, ‘The propositions next following (being six lines) which 
are the ones Iam charged with foisting on C. H. M., present 
designed, and internal, and unmistakable references to W. De R. 
B., as the source whence I derived them. To the attentive 
reader these internal references are just as explicit as the words 
would have been: “ These are in substance the views of W. De 
R. B.” And, in fact, I designed them to mean just that’. 

Now, it is not a little singular that all this remarkable internal 
evidence, which to the attentive reader is just as ‘explicit’ as 
‘words would have been’, was yet insufficient to assure Dr. Dab- 
ney himself of the source of this quotation. When requested to 
give the reference, he says, as will be remembered, ‘ I have looked 
at the quotation to which you refer in my article on the Plymouth 
Theology, January, 1872. Jf my memory serves me right, it is 
from a little anonymous book’, &., &e. ‘You may ask why do 
I still use an “if”? My reasons are that, being in transitu with 
my study arrangements,..... many of my books are boxed, 
and I cannot make a search for De R. B’s. book’. 

And it is still more singular that this internal evidence should 
be so overwhelming, in view of the fact that the words in quotation 
marks nowhere occur in the book from which they purport to be 
taken ! 

Let us see what Dr. Dabney has to say about this remarkable 
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quotation, which appears to be no more in W. De R. B.’s writings, 
than in C. H. M.’s. He first introduces it into his article (not 
the Plymouth Theology, or Plymouthism, as he calls it in this 
Jast article,) but ‘The Theology of the Plymouth Brethren’, 
which is its original title. These words are there put in quota- 
tion marks. In the first line of his printed note, he speaks of 
them as a ‘quotation’; again, in the same note, he says, ‘I quote 
this extreme statement from the outspoken Irishman ’, &e. 

In this article of Dr. Dabney, now under consideration, how- 
ever, with the exception of the single time in which he counts 
these words as one of his ten citations, and once where he 
speaks of them as ‘ W. De R. B.’s words’, they are always alluded 
to, not as quoted words, but as propositions derived from W. De 
R. B., or in some such way ; till toward the end, growing bolder, 
he says of them: ‘I recited again these two points, using the very 
words; and even indicating whence I considered myself as draw- 
ing, (the italics are ours] by separating W. De R. B.’s own word (a 
novel and unscriptural one) “a standing”, by its own quotation 
marks. Thus a reader disposed to misconstrue me, had under 
his very nose ocular evidence that I was citing W. De R. B.’s 
views just here, and not C. H. M.’s’. Supposing even that Dr. 
Dabney’s readers knew the word ‘a standing’ to be peculiar to 
W. De R. B., we think the internal evidence would have been 
very much against, instead of in favor of, the supposition that 
the quotation was from W. De R. B., as writers are not usually 
in the habit of separating, in their own sentences, words peculiar 
to themselves by quotation marks and italics, No one else cer- 
tainly has the right so to tamper with a quoted sentence as to 
separate one or more of its words in this way ; and yet Dr. Dab- 
ney says, ‘even indicating whence I considered myself as draw- 
ing, by separating W. De R. B.’s own word’, &c. If this is 
Dr. Dabney’s own recitation of what he conceives to be W. De 
R. B.’s views, why is it put in quotation marks, why does he call 
it a quotation, and, again, say of it, ‘I quote’? We have seen, 
as a matter of fact, that the words are not to be found in W. De 
R. B.’s book, from which he professes to take them. Are these 
propositions, then, not quoted from any one, or what are they ? 
And now for Dr. Dabney’s extraordinary reason, for his no 
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less extraordinary silence! ‘ When a party ’, he says in conclu- 
sion, (especially one who does not subscribe or exchange), is made 
the object of a criticism which assumes a personal nature, care is 
taken where honorable propriety prevails to send him a copy of 
the attack, lest he should be stabbed in the dark ’. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Dr. Bledsoe never looked into the 
subscription or exchange lists of ‘THE SouTHERN REVIEW, and 
so, if there was any lack of courtesy, the fault was ours, not his. 
What grounds the editors of THE SourHERN Review had for 
supposing that Dr. Dabney had access to its pages, we will now 
proceed to show. 

Dr. Dabney, in stating the reason for leaving so long unan- 
swered the charge made in the April Number of THE SouTHERN 
REVIEW for 1877, and reiterated in the July and October 
Numbers of the same year, says: ‘It is but recently that this 
assault first came to my knowledge ; else it would have received 
earlier notice. J'he Southern Review was not taken by me nor 
by the library of our institution. It seems to have had neither 
apy currency, nor any appreciation among the clerical circles in 
which I am conversant. Hence, it was not only natural, but 
unavoidable that I should remain unconscious of the attack on 
my good name’, &., &c. Let us see how far back this un- 
avoidable ignorance dates. How long has THE SouTHERN 
REVIEW been so inaccessible to Dr. Dabney ? 

In his article entitled ‘The Philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe’, 
printed Oetober, 1876, and that called ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’s Philosophy 
of Volition’, printed July, 1877, we find Dr. Dabney has 
under review the following articles of Dr. Bledsoe, published in 
THE SouTHERN REVIEW, and reaching form 1871 to 1877, in- 
clusive of both years: ‘The Suffering and Salvation of Infants ; 
Reviewers Reviewed ’, January, 1871 ; ‘ History of Infant Bap- 
tism’, April, 1874; ‘The Southern Review and Infant Bap- 
tism ’, July, 1874; ‘The Suffering and Salvation of Infants’, 
January, 1875; ‘Infant Baptism and Salvation in the Calvin- 
istic System ; Our Critics’, October, 1875; ‘The Perseverance 
of the Elect’, January, 1876; and finally, ‘The Vindication 
of our Philosophy’, January, 1877. 

Toward the close of this last article, reviewed by Dr. Dabney, 
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Dr. Bledsoe says: ‘ We have now paid the first instalment of 
our great indebtedness to Dr. Dabney. The others will follow, 
the Lord willing, in due time’. 

We see that Dr. Dabney not only read articles in THE Soutu- 
ERN Review through a course of six years, but that he deemed 
them worthy of elaborate replies, even up to the very Number 
(January, 1877,) which immediately preceded the one contain- 
ing the charge of which he was so unavoidably ignorant. How 
does it happen that just here (April, 1877), in the midst of a 
debate of which he himself says ‘there is nothing in Southern or 
even in American theological literature more important than a 
thorough adjustment of this debate’, in the midst of a contro- 
versy which he continued to carry on by writing three more 
articles—two in the July and October Numbers of the Southern 
Presbyterian Review and one in the Richmond Christian Advocate, 
that he should be unavoidably ignorant of any reply — where 
such articles had been promised ? 

We have considered thus carefully and minutely every point 
urged by Dr. Dabney, because our only purpose is to meet, and 
refute by the logic of facts, every charge which has been un- 
justly made against Dr. Bledsoe, and to make clear the real 
statements of the Review in regard to Dr. Dabney’s Article on 
the Theology of the Piymouth Brethren. 

If Dr. Dabney feels inclined to triumph in the victory which 
he deems himself to have achieved, let him remember that Dr. 
Bledsoe was no mere partisan; that he fought as bravely the 
doctrines of the men within his own denomination whom he 
believed in error, as he ever did those without it, and that he 
never struck his colors to any man. Let him remember that it 
was only when the hand which held those colors grew nerveless 
in death, that the dauntless grasp was relaxed. He is fallen, 
but not on the field of controversy ; he is stricken down, but not 
by the blows of an adversary ; he is laid low, but he never 
dropped out of the ranks of battle till the order came, ‘ This 
mortal must put.on immortality’! 
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ArT. IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


. 


1.— TRANSCENDENTALISM, WITH PRELUDES ON CURRENT EVENTS. By 
Joseph Cook. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 1878. 


We can scarcely help approaching this amazing book with a 
feeling akin to awe. It consists, indeed, of ‘ Lectures’ that were 
reported by a stenographer, and which may therefore have been 
mere orations, delivered without any, or with very meagre notes, 
But then, these reports have been thoroughly revised by the 
author; and all criticism is forestalled by sundry marks of 
applause, with which they are plentifully besprinkled. These 
marks of applause are inserted, in order that we may be able to 
discover what are the really fine things in these ‘ Lectures’. 
They represent the enraptured admiration of ‘the acutest 
scientific research, the broadest scholarship, the profoundest 
philosophy, and generally the finest intellectual culture of Boston 
and New England’. ‘ What shall Cordelia say? Love and be 
silent’. 

If only it were possible to love; for, in sober truth, this is a 
book, the exceeding badness of which, both in form and matter, 
it is impossible to exaggerate. To begin with, it consists of two 
separate and totally unconnected parts: the ‘Lectures’ them- 
selves, and ‘ Preludes on Current Events’. The ‘ Preludes’ are, 
if possible, very much worse than the ‘ Lectures’, They are 
shaNow, flippant, egotistic, and in many places exceedingly inso- 
lent. Not, indeed, that Mr. Cook’s insolence is confined to the 
‘Preludes’, Here is an example from one of his ‘ Lectures’: 
‘George Henry Lewes — whose greatest distinction, by the way, 
is that he is the husband of Marian Evans, authoress of Daniel 
Deronda ’— and, later on, in the same ‘ Lecture’ he speaks of 
this gentleman, without mentioning his name, as ‘the husband 
of George Eliot’. It is wholly untrue that this is Mr. George 
Lewes’s greatest distinction, for Mr. Lewes was distinguished long. 
before hé became the husband of Miss Evans; and it may very 
safely be asserted, that a very large number of those who know 
Mr. Lewes by his philosophical and physiological writings, know 
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nothing whatever of his connection with the authoress of Daniel 
Deronda. But, if Mr. Cook be a gentleman, he must be per- 
fectly well aware that it is searcely possible to offer to another 
gentleman a grosser insult than to call him ‘his wife’s husband ’. 
He knows perfectly well, that if he were to offer an insult of 
this kind to any gentleman in a drawing-room, he would find it 
necessary, with the swiftest celerity, to make his retreat ; and it 
is simply insufferable that popular lecturers should be permitted 
to offer insults to their literary neighbors, in the presence of 
thousands of people, which it would be indecent to whisper 
‘into the ear in closets’. 

We must confine our criticism of Mr. Cook’s manner, his mere 
style, to his first lecture and prelude —the prelude on ‘the 
children of the perishing poor’; the lecture on ‘ Intuition, 
Instinct, Experiment, Syllogism. as Tests of Truth’. Among 
the merely verbal or rhetorical beauties of this part of Mr. 
Cook’s ‘ Lectures’, we may notice, ‘ ineffable authority ’, ‘a suf- 
focated tenement-house’, ‘lavender touches of the miserable ’. 
Axioms are ‘a dateless and eternal noon’. ‘On these first truths 
we must fasten the microscope, with all the eagerness of those 
who wish to feel beneath them, somewhere in the yeasty foam of 
modern speculation, a deck that is tremorless’, It may be 
doubted whether ‘ our Beales and our Carpenters’ ‘ fasten to the 
microscope’ the objects they wish to examine; though, of 
course, they might modify their practice amid the horrors of a 
shipwreck, groping about for a tremorless deck. Again: ‘You 
believe there is a soul, and you hold that everything is made on 
a plan; or that from the eyelash (1!) that looks on Orion, up to 
Orion itself, there is no escape from the universality of law’. 
Nobody seems to have applauded the long-sighted eyelash, but 
this next sentence seems to have produced a thrill of rapture : 
‘I know not everything ; but I assuredly can find a way through 
all multiplex labyrinths between God and man, and will with 
confidence ascend through the focus of the four quadrants into 
God’s bosom [applause]’. And this is eloquence ! 

But we have, throughout this book of lectures, the most 
slovenly inaccuracies. Thus, for instance (page 8), to prove the 
equality of two radii of a circle, Mr. Cook refers, not to the de- 
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finition of a circle, but to an axiom, and an axiom which has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, viz: things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another. Again, he 
says it is self-evident that the shortest distance between two points 
is a straight line. Mr. Cook has surely forgotten that Euclid 
considered it necessary, and found it possible, to prove that any 
two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third. Or, 
once more, ‘ No doubt’, says Mr. Cook, ‘ through any three points 
a circle may be drawn’ (p. 24). Why not try the experiment 
with any three points in a given straight line? Mathematical 
learning, dragged in for the purpose of illustrating a metaphysi- 


. cal lecture, should at least be precise and clear, or it does more 


harm than good. But no part of Mr. Cook’s learning, so far as 
it is exhibited in these lectures, is either clear or precise. 

So loose, indeed, is both his thinking and his style, that at the 
very outset of his lectures he inadvertently admits what it is the 
very object of those lectures to disprove. ‘Iam now bidding adieu 
to Materialism’, he says (pp. 8-9), ‘and am approaching Trans- 
cendentalism, and so Conscience, and so the natural conditions of 
the peace of the soul with itself, and with the plan which inheres 
in the nature of things, that is with God’ (the italics are ours). 
Which implies that ‘God’ is another name for ‘the plan which 
inheres in the nature of things’; and that if you are at peace with 
the nature of things, you may take your peace with God for 
granted. Or, to put it otherwise, a personal God is a superfluous 
and unprovable hypothesis to account for facts which can be 
accounted for much better without it, viz: by the hypothesis of 
a plan inherent in the nature of things. For the purpose of 
Mr. Cook’s lectures, all philosophy may be divided into two 
parts, atheistic and religious—that which does not, and that 
which does, admit a personal God. Atheistic philosophy cares 
nothing for the mere name. If by God you mean no more than 
‘a plan inherent in the nature of things’, well and good. But 
religious philosophy draws a clear distinction between the two: 
God is the cause and author of the plan. Mr. Cook’s language 
is atheistic. Of course he doesn’t know his own meaning. He 
supposes himself to be a theist, and, so far as he perceives the 
nature of the questions at issue, he probably is. But what are 
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we to make of a lecturer who, undertaking, not without scorn 
and unseemly merriment, and boundless self-conceit, to demolish 
Huxley and Tyndal and Spencer, and ‘the husband of Marian 
Evans’, and Theodore Parker, and Strauss and Renan — who 
living, moreover, if we are to take him literally, in hand-and- 
glove intimacy with the noblest leaders of German speculation — 
is yet so astoundingly slovenly as to set out by admitting the 
contradictory of the very proposition which he undertakes to 
prove? 

But the same slovenliness is to be found on every page, in 
every paragraph. ‘Religious science’, says Mr. Cook (p. 9), 
‘like every other science, asks you to grant nothing but axio- 
matic truth’. Does, then, geometry consist of nothing but 
axioms? ‘ Things that are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another ’—but what if there are no ‘things’? Straight 
lines are not axioms, but you must perceive or assume their ex- 
istence before the axiom, ‘two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space’, can have a meaning. And geometry ‘asks us to grant’, 
in addition to definitions and postulates and axioms, the whole 
body of demonstrated propositions. Axiomatic truths are not 
even the starting point of svience ; the starting point of every 
science is fact, existing phenomena. 

It is not to be expected from so loose a thinker, that he will 
give us any clear definition of Transcendentalism, and keep to 
it throughout his lectures. Of course he does nothing of the 
kind. On page 9, Transcendentalism is ‘axiomatic tests of cer- 
tainty’. Again, rhetorically, it is an army with two wings and 
acentre. But at the bottom of page 11 our hopes revive. ‘Our 
first business, my friends’, says Mr. Cook, ‘ will be to obtain a 
distinct definition of the strategic’— why strategic ?—‘ word “ in- 
tuition”. This is a scientific technical term ; and, when correctly 
used as such, has outlines as clearly cut as those of a crystal’. 
Of course intuition is not transcendentalism, but if we can get a 
distinct definition of anything from Mr. Cook, we may hope, 
sooner or later, to understand the real subject of his lectures. 
At any rate, Mr. Cook can perform feats, with perfect ease, 
which, to the enormous majority of mankind, are utterly impos- 
sible. Thus he can imagine himself annihilated ; that is, he can 
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form a mental picture of his own nonentity. He finds it per- 
fectly easy ‘to vacate all time of all events’— that is to say, he 
can form a mental conception of duration with nothing whatever 
going on, not even his own processes of thought. He glibly 
affirms that ‘the ideas of space and time are called in philosophy 
necessary ideas. ... All real axioms are necessary truths, 
All necessary truths are not only evident, but self-evident’ (p. 10). 
But what does Mr. Cook gain by these assertions for his argu- 
ment, so far as his lectures contain anything that can strictly 
be called an argument? For instance: ‘ The belief in the con- 
nection of cause and effect is called in philosophy a necessary 
belief’. But what is ‘cause’? Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. 
J.S. Mill both use the word; but the one means by it a real 
force, the other a particular kind of consequence. Which does 
Mr. Cook mean? What does he mean by ‘ necessary’? Does 
he. mean necessary to some particular person, or necessary to 
everybody ? There are innumerable supposed facts which great 
multitudes of people cannot help believing, but which are not 
only not axioms, but not facts at all. 

However, by eleven stepping-stones,— for Mr. Cook numbers 
his platitudes as if they really were solemn, axiomatic truths,— 
‘we arrive at an incisive definition: an intuition is a truth self- 
evident, necessary, and universal. It is a proposition having these 
three traits — self-evidence, necessity, and waiversality’. (The 
italics are Mr. Cook’s — this is emphatic and ‘strategic’.) This 
may be ‘incisive’, but is it a definition of ‘intuition’? This, 
and not an intuition, is what Mr. Cook undertook to define. 
Intuition is a peculiar mode of mental activity, like sensation, 
or ratiocination, or ‘ instinct, . . . or insight, emotional, reflective, 
or poetic’, &e., &c. Why not say that sensation is the perfume 
of violets ; or that ratiocination is the fifth proposition of Euclid’s 
First Book ; or that instinct is a honeycomb; or that inspiration 
is the Book of Psalms? But even if an intuition be a truth, 
how can it be the mere verbal expression of a truth,—i. ea 
proposition? ‘Up to this point’, says Mr. Cook, with a simpli- 
city that is so sweetly childish as almost to disarm criticism, ‘ up to 
this point we are all agreed, and we have attained distinctness, I 
hope, as to our fundamental term’. ‘ We have attained distinct- 
ness, I hope’! Good heavens ! . 
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‘From this point onward, we may not all agree; but I must 
venture these further propositions: This fundamental question— 
do self-evident truths arise a priori or a posteriori — has a new 
interest on account of the recent advances in’ philosophy, and 
especially in biology’. What are these recent advances? We 
must soberly affirm that what follows, in inverted commas, is 
really a quotation, and not a mischievous caricature of our own 
invention ; it is on pages 21-22. ‘ Physiological science, led by 
the Lotzes, and Ulricis, and Beales, asserts that the soul is possibly 
the occupant of a spiritual body’. Science is not in the habit 
of asserting bare possibilities ; but is it any part of the work of 
physiological science to speculate on souls and spiritual bodies ? 
‘In the light of the best biological science of our day, it is in- 
controvertible that we have in man two things, at least, that did 
not originate in his senses, namely, the soul and the plan of the 
soul’ [applause]. Here, again, Mr. Cook is so dismally unfixed 
in his own belief that he lapses, without knowing it, into 
materialism. He confounds the senses with the organs of sensa- 
tion — the faculty of hearing with the ear, the faculty of seeing 
with the eye, and so on. The soul is the very man, who sees, 
hears, and so on; and, for this purpose, makes use of eyes, ears, 
and other bodily organs. ‘The mere nervous changes are entirely 
different in kind from the mental experiences — the sensations 
themselves. To say that the soul does not originate in its own 
operations, is just about as important and fruitful an assertion 
as to say that the body does not originate in the ten toes. 

But Mr. Cook goes on: ‘ This is not a proposition of small 
importance. It means that these necessary beliefs, these self- 
evident truths, these first principles, inhere in the very plan of 
our soul; and that they are, therefore, a supreme revelation to 
us from the Author of that plan’. It is almost incredible that 
Mr. Cook can mean what he seems to mean — he seems to mean 
that the best biologists admit, as scientifically proved, the sep- 
arate existence of the soul, wholly apart from and independent 
of the bodily organism ; and that they admit, in Mr. Cook’s 
sense, his list of necessary and self-evident truths. Even so; it 
does not follow that ‘the soul and the plan of the soul’ are ‘a 
supreme revelation to us from the Author of that plan’. 
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But all this time, where and what is Transcendentalism? We 
must breathe awhile, and cool our heated brains with a ‘ prelude’. 
Immanuel Hermann Fichte (whose father is now immortalized 
by the fact that Mr. Joseph Cook stood at his grave, in Berlin) 
has just passed into ‘the Unseen Holy’; and before we avail 
ourselves of his testimony as to the condition of German specu- 
lation in general, we shall do well to avail ourselves of a re- 
assuring peep into German rationalism in relation to the life of 
Christ. Strauss is, of course, annihilated. Renan’s Life of Jesus 
was, even in gay and fastidious France, a new ‘ sensation ’. It was, 
in style, fascinating ; moreover, almost as patronizing of Jésus as 
Mr. Cook is of the Blessed Trinity. It produced an immense 
effect on multitudes of people unfortunately vegetating on a level 
far lower than Mr. Cook’s. But we may be at ease —‘ Das ist 
Nichts’ [applause]. ‘No doubt, in the fume, and foam, and 
froth of literary brilliancy serving a lost, bad cause, there may 
be iridescence, as in the enduring opal and pearl ; but, while the 
colors seven flashed from the fragile spray are as beautiful as 
foam and froth, they are also just as substantial’ [applause]. 
This is beyond us; but the ‘applause’ guides us to the belief 
that it is truly sublime 

But now, refreshed by iridescent spray, we venture once more 
into the deep waters of a lecture, and brace ourselves to inquire 
‘What is Transcendentalism ?’ Our first answer is negative and 
jocular. It is not what a gentleman on the deck of a Mississippi 
steamer impertinently said it was—it is not the holes in a sand- 
bank when the sand-bank has been taken away. We feel cheered 
and encouraged by this light-heartedness, and boldly step forward. 
Even now we are not brought face to face with the whole Trans- 
cendental army, but only with one of its wings. And lest even 
this should be too alarming, ‘Scholars will find’, on page 40, ‘that 
on this occasion, as on many others, discussion here is purposely 
very elementary’. This is truly good, considering how deep 
and thorough Mr. Cook could be, if he were not so sweetly good- 
natured. Though he scarcely does himself justice, he is too 
modest. ‘I never’, he says, ‘had any experience in the sun or 
in the seven stars. I never paced about the Pole with Ursa 
Major, across the breadth of one of whose eyelashes my imagination 
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cannot pass without fainting. I know nothing of the thoughts of 
Sagittarius, as he bends his bow of fire yonder in the southern 
heavens. But this I do know, that everywhere and in all time, 
every change must have a cause’, But why say a word about 
the eyelashes of Ursa Major, if he knows nothing about them ? 
And, indeed, why should we waste further space on so preten- 
tious and worthless a book? We have taken our illustrations 
thus far from the first fifty pages, but we have carefully read the 
whole—every word of it; and we consider the later lectures, if 
there is anything to choose between them, more mischievous and 
more inaccurate than the earlier. 

One more example must suffice; it shall exhibit Mr. Cook as 
the advocate of orthodox theology. This is his way of bringing 
home to the reason and conscience of men the truth of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity (p, 261): ‘1. Sunlight, the rainbow, and 
the heat of sunlight, are one solar radiance. 2. Each has a 
peculiarity incommunicable to the others. 3. Neither is full 
solar radiance without the other. 4. Each with the other is such 
solar radiance. Sunlight, rainbow, heat, one solar radiance ; 
Father, Son, Holy Ghost, one God!’ It is no purpose of ours 
to affirm or deny the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, but we 
venture to assert that Mr. Cook’s illustration entirely perverts, 
and even, so far as it goes, destroys it. 

But we have done. The decay of the study of metaphysics 
among us is a very serious evil; but it would be far better for a 
while to be deprived of metaphysics altogether, than to mistake 
Mr. Cook’s lectures for an exposition of Transcendentalism. 


2.—Fritator’s Saga: A LEGEND oF ANcIENT Norway. By Esaias 
Tegnér. Translated from the original Swedish by L. A. Sherman, 
Ph. D. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Among the many sumptuous volumes issued by the Boston pub- 
lishing houses this winter, this new rendition of the Scandinavian 
‘Odyssey’ (as it may be called), is the most so, as to its size 
(quarto), its mechanical execution, and its very beautiful illustra- 
tions. We are therefore surprised that it has entered the field 
of letters so quietly, without any shout of herald or blare of 
trumpet, such as often announces the advent of many an indif- 
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ferent novel now-a-days. Nor have the critics given it that con- 
sideration in their columns which its high merit would seem to 
demand. 

Ever since we read, with rare delight, in our early years, the 
delicious translation of Bishop Tegnér’s ‘ Children of the Lord’s 
Supper’, by Mr. Longfellow, our heart has warmed towards the good 
Pastor of Wexié,whose devotion to his parochial duties was as 
close and as conscientious as if nothing outside of them had ever 
engaged his attention. The legend of Frithiof is an old Norse 
saga of the thirteenth century ; indeed, the most ancient form of 
it had an earlier existence. In his embodiment of it in modern 
Swedish, Tegnér has not held himself closely to the Norse form, 
but has most skilfully inwoven much of the Northern mythology. 
No sooner had he given it to the public, than it bounded at once 
into a remarkable popularity, which was not to be wondered at, 
seeing that it appealed to all the pride and patriotism of the 
Scandinavian heart. It received instant recognition, also, all 
over Europe, and in a very short time was translated into many 
of the Continental languages. How strong a hold it has on the 
English-speaking races, may be gathered from the fact that this 
rendering of Mr. Sherman’s is the twentieth English one. We 
have no means of knowing how true this one is to the original ; 
but for the English reader, it is given in such smooth, rhythmic, 
natural, and varying verse, that is simply delightful. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s English hexameters ine‘ The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper’ are not more musical than Mr. Sherman’s in the third 
canto, ‘Frithiof’s Inheritance’; and what could be tenderer 
or more lovely than ‘ Frithiof’s Happiness’, and ‘ The Separa- 
tion’? _ 

Of the whole twenty-four cantos, no two are the same in 
measure. The translator has varied the music in as close ac- 
cordance, he says, as it was possible to come to the original. His 
lines never read like translation ; the only restriction is that he 
varies the name of the heroine to suit the exigencies of his verse ; 
it should always be ‘ Ingéborg’; but every now and then, he 
seems obliged to make an elision, and write the tri-syllabled 
name asa dissyllable. Even the unpronounceable-looking Norse 
patronymics fall as rhythmically into his measures, as Sir 
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Walter’s outlandish Highland ones do into his metrical ro- 
mances, 

Whatever merits the nineteen preceding translations of the 
‘Saga’ may have, we are glad, at all events, that Mr. Sherman 
has given us one that does such honor to his linguistic skill, his 
nice and delicate manipulation of his own tongue, and which re- 
produces, as nearly as any translation probably can, the varied 
rhymes, the ancient spirit (relieved of the slightest shade of 
coarseness), the idyllic beauty, and the almost Attic grace of the 
famous original. We wish we had the space at command to 
quote examples of Mr. Sherman’s felicitous rendering. The 
least captivating of all is the twenty-fourth canto, which, he 
says, was the author’s favorite. Whether it be owing to the 
peculiarity of the twelve-syllabled unrhymed verse, in which he 
strictly conforms to the metre of the original, or the fact that 
our interest in the Yegend subsides somewhat, as soon as we are 
assured of the necessary happy ending, this last canto is (in 
English) one of the least impressive. But this is little to say 
where all is of such varied beauty. 


8.—ArT DECORATION APPLIED TO FurRNiITURE. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. New York: Harper Brothers. 

There is nothing more surprising, in a secondary way, among 
us, than the rapid growth of a taste for art in every direction. 
The traveller of to-day and thesraveller of twenty years ago has 
proof of it all about him. Instead of the plain railway carriages 
that contented our fathers, we have the luxurious Pullman car, 
that, with its gilding and upholstery, apes the style of the Grand 
Morarque ; in place of the rude-timbered depét of former times, 
there is the lofty, frescoed, marble-tiled hall, suggestive of the 
castles of the Old World. Every well-furnished house we enter 
adds to the conviction, that we Americans are on our way 
towards becoming an art-loving, if not an art-producing people. 
We have, as a nation, passed the period when the struggle for 
the necessities of life engaged all our activities. Goethe says 
that ‘we must take care of the beautiful —that the useful will 
take care of itself’. The useful has taken caré of itself among 
us: we have heaped up all material comforts; we are satisfied in 
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that line: now, we are ready to undertake the consideration of 
the beautiful. We are thankful for this developing taste there- 
fore, and hail gratefully all aids to a right direction of it. 

The Harper Brothers have stretched forth a generous, helping 
hand in this matter, during the present season. The elaborate 
and most exquisite volumes they have issued on various subjects 
more or less remotely connected with art, attest their readiness 
to meet the requirements of a growing taste, and to make large 
and costly ventures in order to foster it. Among the most note- 
worthy of these, is this superb volume of Mrs. Spofford’s, which 
lends itself to the real and positive cultivation of the art spirit, 
inasmuch as its object is to introduce so much of art principle 
and knowledge into our practical living, as to create a lovelier, 
sweeter, more refined atmosphere about everything that connects 
itself with home. In this light alone, apart from all the delight- 
ful history of art decoration —of its mny styles, and its 
thousand occult influences that run all through the ages, this 
book has a practical value not easily summed up in a brief 
critical notice. The simplest householder may here find hints 
towards making the abiding-place of his children so much more 
attractive than it is, or than he knows how to make it of his 
own unaided knowledge, that these children will not weary of 
its unsuggestive, prosaic character ; but find there so much that 
is satisfying, that they will not be in haste to leave it, and scatter 
themselves, American fashion, with a cosmopolitan adventurous- 
ness, over the land. We need something other than we have 
had in our past history, to hold our younger generation steadfast 
to the old roof-tree. Will not this effort towards the beautifying 
of the old-fashioned place do it in some measure? We truly 
think so— and thinking so, we wish it were possible to lay a 
copy of Mrs. Spofford’s lovely book on the straight-legged table 
of every ‘keeping-room’ throughout the farmhouses, as well as 
the town-houses, of our wide country. 

The history of house-decoration is very interesting as here 
given. Some critics find fault with the work as being library- 
made. We would like to know how Mrs. Spofford, or any other 
writer, could ascertain what sort of chairs and tables and beds 
the Egyptians, and Greeks and Romans, and Byzantine people, 
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and Moors and Goths, used, if encyclopedias and works on art 
did not furnish the facts. As facts are what she deals with, 
admitting no riot of imagination anywhere, she could not be 
expected to evolve these from her ‘inner consciousness’. So she 
gives from many an ancient writer, such precious cullings as 
we, who do not live within reach of the great libraries, are 
glad to avail ourselves of. And in this history, it is wonderful 
to note how the life and genius of a people works itself out and 
perpetuates itself. The Greeks, for example, wrought their reli- 
gion into their daily implements of labor and of use. The 
friezes of their chambers, the couches on which they reclined at 
table, every anthemion and acanthus leaf had its symbol for 
them: and a history of their household art is a history of their 
national and religious life. This holds true of every other 
people: the Romans romanized Greek art, and inwove their own 
rude strength into it. The Goths, in accordance with their reli- 
gion, gloomed the glad sunnin ss of the Greek architecture and 
art; the Moors took from it its pagan symbolisms, and, heed- 
ing the instructions of their Koran, introduced the Arabesque, 
which forbids the semblance of any living thing. And so, fol- 
lowing Mrs. Spofford’s lead, we might run down through all the 
varying styles of the Byzantine, the Renaissance, the Louis 
Quatorze, the Cinque-Cento, the Elizabethan, the Queen Anne, 
the Eastlake — and find in every one a hint of the times that 
_ produced each of them. This is one of the choicest points of 
Mrs. Spofford’s work ; and even if it had no practical value as 
an assistant in directing artistic taste, this would be sufficient 
reason for its existence. As it is, we believe that it will stimu- 
late in the fertile American brain, so ready to seize and adapt 
to its own purposes the labor of others, a real desire to know 
what true art-principles are. 

We are glad to see that exception is taken to some of the dicta 
laid down by the English artist, Eastlake, in his recent book, 
‘Hints on Household Taste’. The tendency of many of them 
is to rule out much that is graceful in our modern ornamenta- 
tion, such as curves and roundings, and introduce stiff, angular 
forms. Nothing can make many of Eastlake’s designs beautiful, 
even if we are forced to grant them the solidity they vaunt. 
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A very attractive addition to the rich text of Mrs. Spofford’s 
volume, is the vast number of fine illustrations. These, in them- 
selves, are a sort of art education ; and, by the aid of them, one 
ean study the history of Art Decoration from the dynasty of the 
Pharaohs to that of the Guelphs. 


4.—CoNTEMPORARY ART IN Evurore. ByS.G.W. Benjamin. New York: 

Harper Brothers. 

This is another of the handsomely illustrated, printed and 
bound volumes bearing on Art proper, of which we spoke above. 
Mr. Benjamin, as himself an artist, is well fitted to be an inter- 
preter for his countrymen ; and since every rich man (and some 
who are not rich) feels as if his lack of an escutcheon may be 
atoned for by the possession of an art-gallery, in a measure, it 
becomes us to know who are the leading living masters of the 
world, what are their characteristic feature? and styles, and the 
names of their most celebrated pictures. No college graduate 
now-a-days but would blush not to know who Doré is, or what 
brush painted ‘The Horse Fair’, or what were Landseer’s fine 
points, or who gave us ‘ The Huguenot Lovers’, or ‘The Slave 
Ship’—all which things are the merest a, b,c of Art know- 
ledge. Mr. Benjamin’s work covers vastly more than this: he 
gives sketches of all the leading artists of modern times, with 
the most satisfying accompaniment of admirably executed like- 
nesses, and engravings of a distinctive picture of each one: so 
that his book addresses itself almost as largely to the outer as to 
the inner vision. ‘These illustrations are, almost without excep- 
tion, excellent specimens of American skill in wood-engraving. 
Here and there, as in Cabanel’s picture of ‘Francesca di Rimini’, 
and Von Gebhardt’s ‘ Last Supper ’, the engravings are so faulty 
as assuredly to give one no very just idea of the originals; but, 
as a general thing, they are surprisingly good. 

At a first reading, we might be disposed to think that Mr. 
Benjamin was a partisan of the French genre school, so much 
‘space does he give to French art. But, on looking over again 
what he says of Millais, and Holman Hunt, and Faed, and 
Leighton, we believe we do him an injustice to come to any such 
conclusion, He evidently does admire exceedingly the technique 
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of Meissonier and Millet and Bourguereau and Bréton; but he 
always give precedence to the motif of the English artists, as 
being purer, more domestic and elevating. He believes that Art 
should always be the handmaid of Virtue, and therefore exalts 
Doré —‘the Albrecht Durer of France’—as the one Teutonic 
mind in Paris that puts a solemn moral upon his canvas. He 
tells us, what is news to us, that Piloty, the great successor in 
German Art, of Kaulbach, and who has founded a school, already 
sees the sceptre taken from his hand, in his waning influence. 
For an American art-student to be a commended pupil of 
Piloty’s, seemed, a little while ago, about as high praise as could 
be given; but fashions change in the studio, as well as in the 
shop of the modiste. 

Mr. Benjamin has done an acceptable work in preparing this 
book, which, between him and the engravers and the publishers, 
is of unusual elegance. 


5.—Tuer Kuepriver'’s Eaypr. By Edward De Leon, ex-Agent and Consul- 
General. New York: Harper Brothers. 

Since the publication of Sir Samuel Baker’s ‘Ismailia’, we 
have had a regular succession of books upon Egypt: Dr. Klun- 
zinger’s ‘ Upper Egypt’; ‘ Egypt as it is’, by Mr. McCoan ; 
‘From Egypt to Japan’, by Dr. Field; Mr. Dudley Warner’s 
Oriental travels ; not-to speak of the various English publica- 
tions, such as Mr. Rae’s, Mr. George Smith’s, and yet others 
treating of regions bordering upon the Nile. Mr. De Jeon 
writes from years of personal observation of the matters of 
which he treats, and, therefore, he has established the best sort of 
aright to be heard. He was not a traveller through the country, 
but an official resident in it; with such rare opportunities of 
studying the internal policy of the Khedive as only one holding 
official relations with the government could be possessed of. He 
writes, too, in an eminently calm and tolerant spirit, and yet 
never allows the fact of his own pleasant private intercourse with 
rulers and people, to blind his judgment as to the tyrannous 
tendencies of the Khedive’s government. The book abounds in 
statistics of a valuable character, about the resources of Egypt, 
the history of the present dynasty, the make-up of the army, 
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the irrigation of the land, finance, improvements, public works, 
social life, education, the ‘ Fellaheen ’,— the original peasantry 
of Egypt, of whom a most interesting account is given, proving 
this poor, oppressed tiller of the ground to be the original serf 
belonging to the soil. Mr. De Leon does not let the glamour of 
the Khedive’s successes hide the fact of his selfishness, his vanity, 
his lack of true patriotism. He insists that the following things 
must be done, before the ‘Old House of Bondage’ will get its 
doors open, and the mummy-cloths be removed from the face of 
its people: that Egyyt must be wholly separated from Turkey; 
that there must be regular tribunals of justice ; that the secret 
sessions of the rulers must be made public ones ; that expendi- 
tures must be restricted, even for public works, to‘reasonable 
limits ; that taxation must be put on a different footing ; that 
the fellahs must be elevated; and that slavery must be abol- 
ished ;— to which just views, all his readers will cordially assent. 


6. From Roberts Brothers, Boston, comes to us a translation of 
a recent French book, A Biography of Alfred de Musset, by Paul 
de Musset. The translation is by that accomplished modern lin- 
guist, who has introduced to the American reader many French 
works, and has given back to us, as it were, the treasures, here- 
tofore lost to all English readers, hidden in the almost obsolete 
Provengal—Miss Harriet W. Preston, of Boston. The rendering 
has all the perfection to be expected from such a hand; one is 
not conscious of reading a translation, such is its idiomatic ac- 
curacy. Thus far we speak only of Miss Preston’s work. She 
herself says that, as a biography, ‘it is a model of what a bio- 
graphy ought not to be’, for even she will not allow that it is 
an honest and truthful picture of the man whose portrait it pro- 
fesses to give. Why, therefore, translate it? Alfred de Musset 
is almost nothing to us. He has often been called the French 
Tennyson, we suppose only because of his fine rhythmic power 
of expression ; for it is little short of an insult to liken to our 
pure, high-toned, home-loving, idyllic poet, the loose-lived, reck- 
less, feverish, immoral author of ‘Le Nuit de Mai’. That de 
Musset had genius we do not deny; but he wasted his powers 
even more viciously than Byron, whom he resembled in many 
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points, but in whose strength he was wholly wanting. Except 
some half-dozen poems of fine finish, and of such a musical char- 
acter as perhaps no ear but a Gallic one could ever fully appre- 
ciate, de Musset has left little behind him which the world, even 
of France, will care to keep. His misuse of his powers, his 
weakness of purpose, his indolence, his immorality, will be re- 
membered when most of his ephemeral poetry, the mere effer- 
vescence of his feverish life, will be forgotten. His brother veils 
very carefully the worst features of his unworthy career, and 
there is little in his memoir to offend the reader; but then he 
covers up the truth. We may be disposed to grant a proper 
tenderness of feeling to the biographer; but if he dare not paint 
a true portrait, he should not have painted an ideal one. Even 
as M. Paul de Musset presents the life of this fast young 
Parisian, how utterly worthless, futile, and rotten does it appear ! 
and how one shrinks in horror from the homes, if we can call 
them such, where even mothers can regard as mere youthful 
peccadilloes, such escapades as disgraced the life of this whilom 
pet of Parisian salons! This is the moral of’ the book—the 
only thing that ought to be urged as raison d'etre. 

Hardly a keener contrast could be found to the above, than 
another book from the same publishers, belonging to the ‘ No- 
Name Series’, which they have in process of issue, entitled Will 
Denbigh, Nobleman, It is a charming English story, the scene 
of much of which is laid in Devonshire, at a little fishing village 
on the north coast. The description of scenery, local habits, 
- customs, traditions, character, are all laid in with very positive 
coloring ; and a simpler, sweeter, purer story we have not read 
for many a day. The clergymen are not caricatures, but true, 
good men; the religion of the book is the religion of the Bible, 
and there is no sensational writing to bé found. The pretty love 
story, which is the scarlet thread all through its web, is naturally 
wrought out, and we close its pages with our mind full of 
pleasant pictures, and of sweet, wholesome sentiment. We have 
seen its authorship attributed to the art-writer, Hamerton, but 
the style of its literary execution is hardly’ equal to his. 
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7.—PoPULAR AsTRONOMY. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Professor U. 8. 
Naval Observatory. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

The great reputation of Prof. Newcomb, both in America and 
Europe, awakened in us an eager desire to see his book as soon 
as it was announced to be in press, some months ago. Our expec- 
tations have been more than fulfilled. The work is not written 
for the professional astronomer, or special student, but, as the 
preface states, ‘ Its main object is to present the general reading 
public with a condensed view of the history, methods and results 
of astronomical research, especially in those fields which are of 
most popular and philosophic interest at the present day, couched 
in such language as to be intelligible without mathematical 
study’. The earlier chapters will, for the most part, be readily 
understood, as the author hopes, by any one having clear geo- 
metrical ideas, and the later ones will be intelligible to all. A 
glossary has been added to explain the technical terms which it 
was necessary to use, ‘The value of the work is greatly enhanced 
by the one hundred and twelve engravings which adorn it, and 
its five maps of the stars, It is a book written by a master, and 
in a masterly style, It constitutes a real and valuable addition 


-to scientific literature, while at the same time it brings the most 


sublime of the natural sciences within the comprehension of a 
wide circle of popular readers. The style is charmingly simple, 


‘ clear, natural and direct. We have not seen a sentence in the 


book which would suggest what is called ‘fine writing’. A 
master of his subject, a subject so full of wonders, he needed no 
meretricious adornments to make his book one of entrancing 
interest. There is obviously too a singular frankness and con- 
scientiousness pervading the book. It is written in a calm and 
scientific spirit. The author has no favorite hypotheses to press, 
at the expense of a strain on the facts, or the evidence to support 
them. 

We have, therefore, in this book a popular astronomy written 
by one of the most competent of living men to produce such a 
work, We doubt if a better popular exposition of the science 
has ever been publislted. 

The paper, printing and illustrations are all in fine harmony 
with the intrinsic excellence of the matter of which they form 
the setting. 
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